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Mikhail Stelmakh was born 
in 1912, in the Ukrainian village 
of Dyakovtsi, Podolye gubernia 
(now Vinnitsa region). His father 
was a poor peasant. 


When still a youth, Mikhail 
Stelmakh took part in organizing 
the first collective farms in the 
Ukraine. The lovely scenery and the customs and traditions of this 
part of the country are reflected in many of his books. 


In 1939 Stelmakh graduated from a teachers’ training college 
in Vinnitsa and returned to the country to teach. But he was liter- 
ally in love with the beautiful folk art of the Ukrainian people, 
and started writing down songs and stories. After a while he him- 
self began to write poetry. In 1941 his first collection of verse, 
Good Morning, was published. This was followed during the war 
years by others — Clear Dawn, Before Spring and The Ukraine 
Shall Be Free. Since the war Stelmakh has written several prose 
works in addition to more poetry. 


His first novel, A Big Family, about people of a collective-farm 
village, came out in 1949, and was followed in 1952 by the story 
Over Cheremosh, a broad picture of socialist changes in a Trans- 
carpathian village. 

In Nos. 2 and 3 of our magazine we are publishing his 
latest novel, Let the Blood of Man not Flow. ... 
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<ef the bowd 
Man uot How... 


TARTING with the day he was given a fine, well-fed cow from the manor 

herd, Stepan Kushnir always brought a piece of butter wrapped in a cloth 

when he came to meetings of the “Kombed,” the committee of poor peasants. 
He would stand beside the massive table with its carved, twisted legs which 
had once reflected the sparkle of rich chandeliers, and would earnestly slice 
off shavings of butter into a small earthenware saucer in which a burning wick gave 
a feeble light. The men sitting on benches round about cracked jokes about 
Stepan as they filled the air with the acrid smoke of home-grown tobacco. 

“Into the saucer instead of his mouth! Fasting, Stepan?” 

“Wants to make sure of getting into Heaven!” 

“Not a chance of that, too fond of the girls!” 

“Try a taste, Stepan, just to butter your lips!” 

“No need for that, the girls like them well enough as they are!” 

Sturdy, mettlesome Stepan would only grin, his little eyes sparkling as he 
straightened out the wick and wiped his fingers on his chestnut hair. Then the 
smile would leave his face, he would turn to the door and stride out to keep watch, 
to see that no “kontras” as counter-revolutionaries were called, crept up to listen 
to the discussion of poor peasants’ affairs. 

As soon as his keen eye caught some shadow slinking round the former man< 
or house in the darkness of the autumn night, Stepan would swoop down on it 
like a whirlwind, and more than once the voice of Miroshnichenko, or maybe 
some representative from the district centre, was interrupted by cooing tones 
from outside: “Move away, now, away from our window.” 

A ripple of laughter would run through the meeting. 

“That’s Stepan doing some persuading again. 

Outside in the darkness the dove-like cooing would continue. 

“Sling your hook! Keep your distance from our windows, or maybe you 
won’t get home again.” 
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Quietness would fall in the meeting, and grinning heads would turn towards 
the open door through which a more explicit persuasion could be seen, that by 
Stepan’s powerful fists. For certainly, it was not for the benefit of the kulak tribe 
that Stepan, a soldier from the front, had lighted up the half-ruined manor house. 

On this day, however, he came with empty hands and stood on the sagging 
verandah, leaning against an ornate pillar like a dark shadow in his hopeless grief. 
His stubby-fingered hands, red as maple leaves in autumn, trembled and drum- 
med on the lifeless marble, then smacked angrily down on his worn Sunday trou- 
sers. His world had lost all its light, pain clawed at his heart. 

The peasants passed him in silence, his grief was reflected on their faces. 
Because two days before, early in the morning, bandits had shot down Stepan’s 
best friend, Vasili Pidoprigora, shot him down with a machine-gun. They thought 
of killing his mother too, but one of them said she had one foot in the grave any- 
way, let her live to wail over her son, so that the Kombed could hear her. They 
snarled angrily when they could not find his wife. Then they tossed down on 
Vasili’s chest the list of people to get land under the new division and drove a 
long nail through it into his still warm heart. 

It was put into the grave together with the stubborn, blue-eyed Vasili so that 
on the Day of Judgement God and man should know for what he had lost his life. 

The nail was the final stroke that broke his mother’s mind, her understand- 
ing. It slipped from her nerveless hands, hands which had held the infant Vasili 
to her breast and caressed him, hands that had stroked his head in comfort when 
somebody had hurt him, hands that had lain trembling on his shoulders when 
he had first gone to work as a labourer, hands that had been folded in whispered 
prayer before the icon that her son would return from the war. Now, as those 
hands touched the nail, rusty with dried blood, the strength drained from her 
legs, she fell on her knees and reason left her widened eyes. All her hard life, 
gathered day by day into her spirit like bee-bread into a honey-comb, burst out 
and flowed away like a handful of fine sand, as though it had never been. 

Old Bogdanikha did not wail and lament over her son; she did not wet his 
grave with tears; instead, an Easter song floated over the grief-stricken mourners, 
a aoe from long-past years when she had sung it as a girl in the crowded church- 
yard. 

Once I planted cornflowers blue, 1 
Fair, fair, cornflowers blue, 
Hoed them well and watered too, 
Fair, fair, watered too. 

Then I picked them wet with dew, 
Fair, fair, wet with dew. 
Cornflower, little cornflower sweet, 
Fair, fair, cornflower sweet, 
Looking up the sun to greet, 

Fair, fair— 


1 Cornflower in Slav tongues is vasilyok, one of the variations of the name Vasili—Tr. 


_The refrain of this Easter song mingled in the hut with the funeral knell 
which could no longer reach the mother’s heart. That was why she was not 
allowed to go to the cemetery, to follow the maple coffin swaying on bowed 
shoulders. 

The willows by the roadside leaned over, reached out to Vasili with green 
arms, and whispered sadly, for the last time dropping their bitter tears upon his 
face. Behind the coffin the widow Olga wailed, while in the empty hut an old 
woman still tended her cornflower, her Vasilyok, the flower which would never 
more bring light to her home or her heart. 

“Eh, but that bodes no good,” women said to one another in the village. 

“Sow what you want, but on your own land,” snapped Nastya Denisenko, 
a woman with sharply jutting breasts and angry black eyes, listening to the 
mother’s song floating over the fence. 

“They aren’t satisfied with dividing the landlord’s estate; they’ll be reaching 
out for the farmers’ land next.” 

“Avaunt, avaunt, Satan.... In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” Old Mother Danko crossed herself as she heard the knell. “So now 
they’re burying him, poor lad.” 

“Have you heard, there were some sort of queer signs on that committee list 
Vasili had?” 

“Blood, not signs!” 

“Well, it might be blood, too, I don’t know, I didn’t see it. But one thing 
I do know, the tsar’s got a million soldiers over there in England, I heard that 
myself, aye, and saw it in a dream, too.” 

“But didn’t the Bolsheviks kill the tsar?” The old woman’s puckered mouth 
with its countless wrinkles trembled. 

“How could they kill him? They tried to shoot him, but angels shielded him 
from the bullets. Like the Virgin of Pochayev 
did for the Cossacks.” 

“Aye, well, nobody shielded Vasili, Lord 
have mercy on his soul, sinful though it was.” 

Sadly the crowd trailed away from the cem- 
etery, which was dilapidated by war and the 
inroads of cattle, leaving Stepan and Olga alone 
by the fresh grave. 

Stepan neither comforted Olga nor wept 
himself, although his whole body felt weak 
and _ nerveless. Pictures 
passed before his eyes, 
memory-pictures that 
pierced him with pain, 
pictures of the days 
and years. side’ by 
side with Vasili—as lads 
guarding goslings against 


the raids of kites, and later as soldiers in the trenches, choking from greenish 
German gas. . 

Right up to yesterday that foreign poison had never ceased to gurgle and 
swell in Vasili’s chest. Yet it was not this, it was blunt bullets made in Austria 
and fired from a bandit’s machine-gun that had torn his spirit from his body, 
and now it flew through the white clouds to the very sun, seeking a new home 
and new land. ’ 

Fighting his pain, Stepan gazed with heavy-lidded eyes at the white clouds 
floating in the sky like patches of foam. But his gaze was drawn back to the 
dark earth of the grave. Its surface was already dry and greyish, except where 
it was moist with tears. 

Ever and anon he would sigh, “Eh Vasili, Vasili, how’ll I get on without 
you,” knowing yet still unable to comprehend that his friend was gone. 

When dusk dropped its grey veil over the first autumn gold on the trees, Ste- 
pan and Olga returned to the village. Olga swayed as she walked, staring before 
her with unseeing eyes, but Stepan’s mind was piercingly conscious of smug, mali- 
cious faces rising up or hanging motionless over every kulak gate, gloating faces 
full of unspoken thoughts. 

Ha-ha, been looking at the earth humping up in the graveyard? 

Mind, or maybe you’ll be carried along the street with a cross in front, too! 

It was enough, however, for Stepan to meet a pair of eyes and the malicious 
sparkle disappeared, replaced by feigned indifference or even a pretence of sym- 
pathy. Only shaggy-browed Yakov Danko, “Twister Danko,” remained arro- 
gant, perhaps because his cattle-speculation had given him the habit of looking 
at people like cattle, perhaps because Stepan had worked on his father’s farm as 
a child. Be that as it may, when Yakov saw Stepan and Olga, his heavy-jowled 
red face split in two. 

“Coupling up already? From funeral to wedding, maybe? With Soviet 
power anything goes!” 

Stepan flew to the gate, his arm came round in a circle and his hard left 
hand came down in a resounding slap on the man’s red-veined cheek. All he re- 
membered afterwards was seeing Yakov’s right cheek and even the stubble on 
his temple turn fiery red. Almost in the same instant the left cheek received a 
similar imprint. 

“There’s your funeral, and there’s your wedding!” shouted Stepan. Danko 
brandished his fist. 

“Want to follow that pal of yours? I’ll spill your guts for this!” 

“We'll see whose guts it is!” 

“Aye, that we will!” 

“Twister Danko!” 

“Bolsheviks’ jackal!” 

_ They clutched at each other over the gate in an embrace of fury that lifted 
first one, then the other from his feet, while sinews and boards cracked. Caps 
flew off and tousled hair tossed in the wind. Then Danko, seizing his moment, 
leaped over the gate, hoping to bear Stepan down with his weight. But he failed 
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and they rolled cursing in the dust of the street. Danko’s eyes were bloodshot 

a AS cheeks wet, but Stepan was pale and drops of sweat beaded his quivering 

nostrils. 

Svirid Miroshnichenko, powerful as he was, could barely part the di- 
shevelled, furious men. He gave Stepan a shake, just for appearance’s sake, and 
squeezed Danko’s neck till his head sagged limply on to his shoulder. 

“Pardon me if I’ve crushed you a bit.” Miroshnichenko gave Danko a side- 
ways look, his gnarled seaman’s fingers playing with the buttons of his shirt 
through the opening of which a blue tattooed girl peeped. 

“You're all the same gang!” snarled Danko spitting out blood and hatred, 
and fingered his neck tenderly. 

“Helped him out, and still he’s not satisfied,” Miroshnichenko comment- 
ed, with a wink at Stepan, who was edging closer to Danko again. “I’ll have 
to think twice before I save your hide again, Yakov!” 

“You save me!” snarled Danko, his swollen face alive with rage, and fol- 
lowed with some hearty curses directed towards the other’s female ancestors. 

“Now what are you barking about?” Miroshnichenko halted. The home-made 
button on his faded shirt slipped from its hole, displaying the laughing blue 
mouth of the frivolous beauty doomed never to desert the ex-sailor from the 
cruiser Zhemchug. 

“What? You don’t know what?” hissed Danko. “Don’t you fix the grain 
deliveries? You’ll squeeze me to the last drop.” 

“All right, I do the grain assessing.” Miroshnichenko, tossed his greyish- 
red hair back and all the lines on his forehead seemed directed on Danko. 

“And you’re threatening to cut off part of my land?” 

Danko’s grey-green eyes bored into Miroshnichenko’s, Perhaps Svirid’s 
heart might fail him after Vasili’s death? If so, Yakov would not mind driving 
a cow into his yard, so that his children should not have to eat tasteless porridge 
without a drop of milk. But Miroshnichenko’s look showed that he could 
read the man through and_ through. 

“I don’t threaten, Yakov, I’m going to do it.-And it’ll be all the better for 
you, at that—maybe it’ll make you into something more like a man, instead of 
the snake you are.” : 

“You—will you really slice it off, Svirid?” Danko’s voice held off chagrin 
and pleading and even a touch of hope. 

“Not a doubt of that,” Svirid promised without anger. Ties 

“And may the devil slice you day and night and never stop! You wait till 
Petlyura comes, he’ll settle your hash!” 

“Run to the priest, kontra, tell him to read a funeral service over your 
Petlyura!” Miroshnichenko’s grey eyes that held the blue sparkle of the sea be- 
came angry. He walked up to Danko and that worthy edged towards his gate, his 
back scraping the high fence. “Aye, that’s more like it. Better hold your tongue, 
before it gets you into trouble! Come on, Stepan.” He turned and marched 
down the street, leaving clear prints of his big, nail-studded German boots in 
the dust. 


Stepan followed reluctantly, a ruffled cock-sparrow,- looking back over his 
shoulder at Danko’s house. ; 

“Well, who won?” asked Svirid without turning. He was afraid of laughing 
out loud at Stepan’s bristling belligerence. : 

“A draw, one all,” Stepan replied with ill grace. “He’s strong under all his 
fat, damn him!” 

“When they’re strong you have to beat ‘em with brains.” Miroshnichenko 
quietly nudged Stepan in the ribs. 

In silence they passed Vasili Pidoprigora’s cottage, their ears filled with its 
silence, and a chill ran through Stepan, his ears still held the sound of “Once I 
planted cornflowers blue.” But house and yard were quiet, only the lonely, bent 
figure of Bogdanikha could be seen. The fingers of her gnarled hands lay on her 
breast as though her arms were rocking an infant. 
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Miroshnichenko raised the bowl with its dimly burning wick above his 
head, let his eyes range attentively over the meeting and gave an involuntary 
start. What a likeness between Miron Pidoprigora and his cousin Vasili! Miron 
was sitting alongside his brother Olexandr; his broad forehead was seamed with 
thought and shadowed with fear, and he kept moving his shoulders uneasily. A 
pity that the likeness stopped with the features, for Miron was very far from 
having Vasili’s spirit. 

“Olexandr, why’ve you left your post on the road?” asked Svirid suspi- 
ciously. 

Olexandr rose from the bench and stood awkward and guilty, staring at the 
floor, shifting his old shotgun from hand to hand, unable to get out any answer. 

“Well—gone deaf all of a sudden?” 

“It’s this way, Svirid Yakovlevich, ” he said at last without raising his eyes. 
“I just had to come.” 

“But why, for Heavens’ sake?” 

Olexandr took off his cap, hung it over the mouth of his gun and raised 
shamed eyes to Miroshnichenko. 

“I want to hear again where my land’s going to be. I keep on thinking, what 
if the list’s been changed?” 


There was a burst of laughter in the hall and Miron tugged his brother’s 
ay did he have to go and blurt everything out, as if he were at confes- 
sion: 

“And what if some band makes a raid?” Miroshnichenko was smiling and 
frowning too. , 


“Eh, there’s none’ll come from my way, Svirid Yakovlevich, they’d never 
risk it! An hour ago Red Cossacks came along, I threw down six sheaves of oats 
from the barn for them myself.” 

“Many of them?” 


“Fifty, mebbe. And there’s more coming. Dare- 
devil lads, and good horses they’ve got, too. Looks 
like they’re after one of those bands.” 

“That’s good.” 

The meeting livened up. 

“Mebbe some day we’ll be able to sleep peacefully 
in our own beds.” . 

Miroshnichenko flushed slightly at that, as though 
the words were directed especially at him. Almost 
every night he shivered in a barn, a hay-stack or un- 
der the shocks in the field. He felt he carried the very 
smell of straw about with him. He looked at Pidop- 
rigora and his back held the remembered feel of these 
stacks and shocks which sheltered him. 

“Your land, Olexandr, is still in the same place. And now, back you go to 
your post. Fine sort of guards we’ve got!” 

“Please, Svirid Yakovlevich, let me stop for the voting, since I’m here,” 
Olexandr pleaded like a schoolboy. Miroshnichenko had a sharp answer trembling 
on the tip of his tongue, but he bit it back. 

“All right, then, nothing to be done with you, I suppose. But have you 
brought any more of the guard with you?” 

“Nay, never a one,” Olexandr livened up, and the cap on his gun muzzle 
gave a little hop in sympathy. “I’ve been round them all. Karpets wanted to 
go off, but I drove him to the bridge, near gave him a shove with my gun-butt 
to learn him a bit of dis-cip-line. It’s the only way.” 

“Look at him, all set for a fight, he is!” That came from Ivan Bondar. The 
broad, tanned face with the short moustache he turned on Olexandr was alight 
with mischievous laughter. 

“I’m the way I’m made, Ivan Timofeyevich,” said Olexandr pacifically 
and settled down comfortably beside the motionless Miron, whose forehead was 
still creased with alarm and_ thought. 

Miroshnichenko put the saucer with its floating wick on the massive manor- 
house table, pushed back the lock falling over his eyes, and placed his palm on 
his chest, covering the curls of the tattooed girl. The shaggy, weather-beaten 
heads of the stepsons of the soil loomed vaguely in the dim light as they waited, 
motionless. 

All their lives, their gnarled hands had tended the golden grain. From child- 
hood their shoulders had felt the masters’ whips, the ox-plough ropes had rubbed 
their hands raw, those hands which afterwards, rough with blood-filled blisters, 
had swung the heavy flails. That is why the tiller of the soil longs and thirsts 
for the only Heaven he wants—the land. 

Rich land and poor, kind land and cruel, it drew them with the warm rattle 
of plump wheat grains, drove them in cold fetters to Siberia, caressed them with 
wheat-ears soft as a maid’s hair and striped their backs with German and 
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Waidamak whips. Could it be that once more it was to entice and-deceive the 
muzhik? 

Miroshnichenko knew well enough that Kamenets-Podolsk and Proskurov 
were alive with Petlyura’s men, he knew it was not for nothing that Hetman 
Skoropadsky had left his luxurious villa in Switzerland to go and knock at Brit- 
ish and French portals, not for nothing that the men he had appointed as minist- 
ers in what he called his Ukrainian People’s Republic had gone to “Black Baron 
Wrangel” in the Crimea. They might still plough the fields with shells, sow them 
with bones, and water them with blood, but no reaping would they do. Never! 
For the muzhik could see that his time, so long awaited, had at last come, and 
even death could not wrench him away from the land. In his mind Heaven it- 
self was nothing else but that same land which he could plough and sow and even 
lay out in heavenly gardens. 

Only a short time ago—at sea, or in the cold barracks of the marine detach- 
ments which had so few survivors, and with the partisans in the woods—Mirosh- 
nichenko had often dreamed of some fine sunny day (of course there would be 
sunshine!) when good, wise people would send for him, a man with two St. George 
crosses, place papers in his hands and say, “There, Svirid, this you have earned 
with your sweat and blood—your own land. Take it and live in paradise.” 

But now in his village it was he himself—he grinned wrily—who had to be 
this good, wise man. Plunderers, thieves and Judases abused him in all the ku- 
lak dens; they alternately promised him a noose and tried to buy him with money 
and grain. Well, after all, there was nothing new about that sort of thing. It was 
a pity, though, that there were no title deeds to the land, they would have made 
the law more impressive for both the kulaks and the poor peasants. He had 
brought the matter up with the district committee, but had found scant sympathy. 

“Don’t be a fool! Where’ll we get paper for your title deeds? With news- 
papers printed on wrapping paper and decisions typed on the backs of documents 
from the archives? Our instructions on one side and the tsar’s eagle on the other 
shaking a stick at them! Two governments meeting on the same bit of paper, 
you might say.” : 

There was much that passed through Miroshnichenko’s mind in this moment 
before he spoke the best words of his life. For everybody there are words which 
are his life’s best. For one they may cease with a childish lisp of “Mummie,” 
after that, life mauls and bruises him until nothing but foulness issues from 
his mouth. In another they are born of sweet, tender passion for the maid 
whom he has led to the altar, himself in top-boots borrowed for the occasion. A 
third may speak them on his death-bed for his children to remember their whole 
lives long. 

Miroshnichenko had never been able to speak his best words to his mother, 
for the day of his birth had been the day of her death. Nor had he been fated to 
fling wide the doors of his stubborn, unbending spirit to any girl, for his marriage 
to a young widow had sprung not from love, but from compassion. She had given 
er eae! and then he had followed her to the cemetery with sorrow but 
without tears. 
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Svirid Miroshnichenko had read much about revolution, but his words were 
not taken from books, they were simple and direct—the best words, indeed, for those 
whose toil and whose sufferings were of the soil, for the men sitting on benches 
and window-sills, on the floor itself, or standing round the doors of this manor- 
house from whose walls the remnants of bas-relief plaster beauties looked down 
suspiciously. 

“Comrades, the district executive has today confirmed our division of the 
land. According to the new laws we are now its real owners. You hear that, folks?” 

“We hear it, Svirid, we hear it,” came back from the audience, and people 
bent their heads to the new law and the land. 

“Well, then—” The words he was speaking, words which warmed his spirit, 
halted their flow for an instant and pulsed in his breast like another heart. “At 
sunrise tomorrow we begin marking out the new boundaries. Everyone bring 
his own markers to the fields. That clear?” 

He stopped, waiting in silence as though wondering whether he himself 
teally understood what he had just said. He wished that he could listen to his 
own words from outside. 

The silence was rent by clapping and a babel of voices. Only Miron Pido- 
prigora lagged behind the others, then looked round apprehensively as he applaud- 
ed, wondering whether the rest were still clapping, or whether, perhaps, people ’ 
were noticing him. At that moment Stepan’s voice floated in from outside. 

“Get out, now, get out while you’ve still got the chance.” 

“Are you the one that gives orders here?” came a voice that rasped with 
ill-concealed anger. 

“Whether or no, I can still knock your teeth out like peas from a pod. You’re 
asking for it!” 

“To hell with your lousy crew!” Someone spat loudly. 

“Go and spit in your own borshch!” 

So Miroshnichenko’s best words faded into the prosaic. First he frowned, 
then he smiled. That is the way life is. 

Stepan Kushnir, pale-faced, appeared in the doorway and leaned silently 
against the lintel. Several voices hailed him. 

“Who was there?” 

“That scoundrel Safron Varchuk.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“What d’ye think? Told him he was a blasted kontra and he’d better not 
come squinting at our meeting.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“That he’d come to take a look at me, not the meeting.” 

“And you?” 

“Told him to come to the field tomorrow and look his fill when I’m measur- 
ing off his land. I’ll be much more worth looking at then.” — 

That was greeted with a roar of laughter. But Stepan did not laugh. Nor 
did Miron. 

Miroshnichenko raised his big hand and silence fell. 


“Now that Vasili is dead—may the earth lie lightly upon him—we shall 
have to choose a new chairman of the land commission. You know yourselves 
the kind we want for that. One that knows the land, and knows what people 
need, too.” : s 

“What about you, Svirid Yakovlevich, can’t you take on both jobs? 
lisped dry, twig-like Polikarp Sergienko, rising in his seat. His peaked face ex- 
pressed respect for Miroshnichenko mingled with a secret thought not difficult to 
guess. Let one man take all the honour and all the responsibility too. Svirid’s. 
used to it, for years he’s been gambling with death. I’m sorry for him, of course, 
but if that is the cross laid on him, he must bear it. 

Miroshnichenko turned away from Polikarp, whose face fell miserably. 
For what if Miroshnichenko got angry and changed the list tomorrow? Gave him 
dry, poor soil that could just as well have gone to someone better off? Aye, that’s 
what he might well do, for though Miroshnichenko was one of their own, still, 
he’d risen in the world. 

Sergienko cast a rapid glance over the benches, wondering if he couldn’t 
get some distant relative elected chairman of the land commission, somebody 
who would act as a relative should and favour him a bit. But names were already 
being called out, scattering his thoughts. 

“Timofi Goritsvit!” 

“Stepan Kushnir!” 

“No, Kushnir’s too young, hot-headed!” 

“Let him get married first!” 

“That’s easy enough!” 

“Ivan Bondar!” 

“Eh, good folks, don’t you go and choose my man!” called Mariyka Bondar 
from the corridor. Usually so full of fight, she now sounded thoroughly scared. 
Carefully, for she was heavy with child, she walked in from the darkness and 
stood hesitating on the threshold. 

“What do you want at the meeting, my good woman? Nothing for you to 
do at home?” shouted Olexandr Pidoprigora indignantly. “When have hens start- 
ed clucking at a serious discussion?” 

“What do I want? The same as you, Olexandr—land,” Mariyka snapped 
back, and stubborn lines showed round her small, arched nose. 

“You won't be left out.” Pidoprigora glanced at the faded apron lifting in 
folds over Mariyka’s distended body. 

“No, but I won’t get all I should. My Ivan wrote down that there are only 
three of us in the family.” 

“But isn’t that right, Mariyka? Have you any more already?” asked Mi- 
roshnichenko in some surprise—he was an old friend of Bondar’s. 

“Svirid Yakovlevich!” Mariyka shook her head in shamed reproach, and to 
make everything clear slipped her hand beneath her apron. “And you know 
well enough I’m, if you’ll excuse me, in my eighth month?” 

“Don’t listen to the plaguey shrew! She’d talk the hind leg off a donkey, 
aye, and make it think it owed her the front one too,” shouted the exasperated 
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husband. “In one day, she’s clapped on a whole month. She’d produce a 
seven months’ infant if she could, to get land portioned out for it.” « 
The roar of laughter shook the benches and floor and rattled the windows. 
Only the plaster beauties on the wall remained unmoved. Mariyka stood frozen 
on the threshold, her face a patchy red with shame and anger. She wanted to hurl 
pene abuse into all those grinning faces, but felt it better to start with her 
usband. 


“Was ever such a brute? Neither shame nor conscience!” She pointed at 
Ivan. “He’s not a man, he’s a living plague. He’ll say things that strike you to 
the heart, no pity for father or mother, for young or old! And don’t you go and 
choose him, or you’ll rue the day, as I do and shall to the end of my life. He’ll 
give you neither rest nor peace!” 

At that moment Mariyka actually believed that it was not she who torment- 
ed Ivan but the other way about, and tears of sincere self-pity rose in her eyes. 
As far back as she could remember, everything and everybody had been against 
her. Her father had been a hopeless drunkard; on the estate where she worked 
that beast the overseer had his knife into her because she ran away from him 
in the evenings; the girls who were better off laughed at her poor clothes and 
none of the lads sent matchmakers to her—for her little patch of land was too 
small to attract suitors. 

Put now there was a new government, everything was changed—then why 
shouldn’t another person be counted in Ivan’s family, especially with Svirid 
in charge of everything? What difference did it make, whether it squawked 
in the cradle now or in two months’ time? What mattered was, that she had 
felt it quicken on the very day when talk about the land began again. And wasn’t 
that a sign from Heaven? If that unborn spirit could already feel for the land, 
why should it not get its portion? That was why she pestered Ivan with threats | 
and pleas to put down four people in that list. But there was no justice in the 
world. There hadn’t been any when the landlords had power, and now the mu- - 
zhiks had power it was just the same. If Miroshnichenko had had to bear chil- 
dren, he would not have asked stupid questions, he would have put down a por- 
tion right away and a good one, too. Wouldn’t have grudged it. 

Mariyka dashed the tears from her eyes and with studied clumsiness carried 
her heavy body out into the corridor, so-that all might see a new life was just 
about to come into the world. Ivan spat in disgust. 

“Now wouldn’t you call her a plaguey shrew? Tell her there’s salt or lamp- 
oil sold somewhere and she’ll run like a young filly.” He wondered what would 
be the best way to ward off her attack when he got home. 

While he was pondering, a forest of hands rose round about him. Polikarp 
Sergienko with a sigh raised his too. Too bad he hadn’t managed to put forward 
even a most distant relative. Why couldn’t he have thought of that before? But 
despite his regrets, he voted most zealously for all the candidates in turn, for 
how could you guess which one would be elected? Better be on good terms with 
every one of them. 
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Timofi Goritsvit was elected almost unanimously, although he protested, 
saying he hadn’t much schooling and wasn’t anything of a speaker, either. 

: “Well then, you can just get down to it and learn.” The elderly blacksmith 
Kirilo Ivanishin gave him a hearty. slap on the back: “Get up, ye devil, and 
thank folks for the honour they’ve done you.” And his huge hand, horny from 
iron and fire, gave Timofi a forceful shove. 

Tall, dour Timofi rose awkwardly with an uncomfortable smile that left 
his eyes sombre, and would have sat down again immediately had not Ivanishin 
prevented him. 

“Wait a bit, Timofi.” He let his eyes rove over the benches. “For the sake 
of our great truth, our justice, let our chairman of the land commission now eat 
a handful of earth—so he should always remember what he is chosen for. Or shall 
we trust Timofi without it?” 

“We’ll trust him!” Polikarp Sergienko was quick to get it out first-—let 
Goritsvit know who was his friend. 

“Timofi’s the right sort!” came from all round, and even Mariyka Bondar, 
who had thrust her head in for a second from the dark corridor, nodded in ap- 
proval. 

“You hear that? The village has trusted you with the land. You know how 
it’s to be divided?” Ivanishin looked hard at Goritsvit with eyes that seemed to 
hold a spark from his furnace. 

“Aye—so that you don’t get a single extra furrow,” said Timofi slowly. 

“Chose you to my sorrow!” Kirilo spread out his hands in mock despair 
and led the loud laugh that followed as he pulled Goritsvit down beside him. 
“Didn’t expect you to round on me like that, you devil!” 

Meanwhile, Miron Pidoprigora had risen in his place. “Svirid Yakovlevich, 
tell me please, if you’ll excuse me, who’ll I go to now to change my share of the 
land—Timofi or you?” he mumbled through his whiskers. 

“Change it?” Miroshnichenko repeated in surprise. “What do you want it 
changed for, old ’un?” 

“E-e-eh,” and Miron gave a gesture of disgust. “It’s that woman of mine, 
there’s no living with her. And what does she want, anyway? But nag she must 
and nag she will.” 

Olexandr glanced at his brother in mistrustful surprise, shrugged, and was 
ey about to speak, but Miron with a dull, piteous look implored 
silence. 

“What’s it your wife wants now?” asked Miroshnichenko, frowning. “She’s 
been here day in, day out, pestering us not to forget you, with you living there 
right by the forest—and now she’s not satisfied yet, eh?” 

__ “There ye are, you see what she’s like, saving your presence! No rest or peace 
with her, good people! And what she wants—there’s no‘end to it!” Slyly he 
led up to his goal by this roundabout route, hoping to win sympathy—including 
the sympathy of Miroshnichenko. “Women—there’s no satisfying them. In the 
old days she’d wear bast shoes, even at Easter and think naught of it. Well, 
I got her good boots for holidays, and what does she do? Starts wearing them 
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all the time, she’s even wearing them now, though the snow’s not come yet. 
‘Fear the wrath of God,’ I tell her, ‘if you’ve no fear of your husband. Where’ll 
I ever get the boots to keep you in?’ But she, saving your presence, she just lays 
back her ears and won’t move, stubborn as any donkey. ‘Boots warm my blood,’ 
she says. To hear her, ye’d think the sun was naught to boots. ‘Mebbe ye’d like 
some shoes as well,’ I tell her, ‘to add to the boots?’ But d’ye think that shames 
her? Not it! ‘Aye, I’d like them well enough,’ she says, ‘but with a man like 
you I’ll get the black plague sooner than I get shoes!’” 

“Maybe it’s the truth?” laughed Ivan Bondar, and was glad to hear Mariyka 
laughing out in the corridor. 

“Well, she won’t get shoes, of course, she’s not a fine lady,” said Miron, 
observing that the assembly listened with sympathy—all but his brother, who 
frowned and bit his lip. 

“And now you’ve told us all about the boots—what’s the rest of it, Miron?” 
Miroshnichenko asked with a searching look. 

“Aye, the rest.” The forester wilted a little as he came to the most difficult 
part. “Well, you see, it’s this way. I’ve got land apportioned, and I’m grateful 
to the good people, but that woman of mine, she’s got it fixed in her head she 
doesn’t want the land that’s been Denisenko’s.” 

“And what about you?” 

“Eh, what can I do with her if she’s got her mind set!” 

“All right, if you don’t want it you needn’t have it,” snapped Miroshni- 
chenko. He quite understood Miron’s game, one which was silently supported 
by quite a few poor peasants who went in fear of the kulaks. 

“And what’ll I get in exchange, Svirid Yakovlevich?” asked Miron, a chill 
running down him, and again his brow knitted in apprehension. 

“What’ll you get?” Ivanishin repeated slyly, leaning over towards Miron 
as though to lay hands on him. Then he thumbed his nose. “That’s what! Scared, 
are you?” 

Miron turned towards the smith, bristling. 

“Ye needn’t be so free with thumbing your nose, I’ve had that all my life, ” 
he snapped back. “And I’m not scared, either. But though life’s got cheap 
these days, it’s not for me to follow my cousin. Our family’s got orphans enough 
and I don’t want my own children to be in the same boat. Give me land from 
the estate—as one who’s had a loss.”- 

“You’ve had a loss?” Bondar jumped up indignantly, but he heard a warn- 
ing sigh from Mariyka in the corridor. He would have liked to say that Miron’s 
own brother was slaughtering people with Petlyura’s bands, but the thought of 
Vasili restrained him. “Thrown your conscience to the wolves in the forest, 
Miron? Keep on a bit more and you’ll get nothing.” 

“Now that’s not right at all, Ivan, and it’s not you who’ve got the say-so at 
the meeting,” Miron protested. “Is it anything special I’m asking? If you give 
me kulak land, I’ll be the first they drag away into the woods. I don’t live right 
here in the village. And my bit might be handier for someone else to take and 
give me estate land instead.” 
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“Aye, you'll find plenty wanting to do that!” 

“And age at itis paetiAS the blame on his wife, and her so meek and mild 
you’d never know she was there.” 

“Aye, that was what I thought till I married her,” the forester retorted. 

Timofi gave Miron a look of disgust, frowned, then thrust his fist into the 
forester’s back. : 

“Don’t whine like a licked puppy in front of everyone if you want to be a 
man. I’ll change with you.” 

“You mean—excuse me—that you’ll take the Denisenko land?” said Miron, 
looking mistrustfully at Goritsvit. ast. 

“Aye, I'll take it, since you’re the sort you are,” sighed Timofi, the lines 
gathering round his eyes. 

“And ye’ll give me estate land?” Still afraid to believe it, the forester caught 
Goritsvit’s sleeve. 

“How else?” 

“Well, thank ye for that, thank ye kindly, Timofi.” Miron actually bowed 
and drops of sweat rolled down the lines of his face, now grown cheerful, even 
gay. “There are still good people left in the world. Aye, and if it hadn’t been for 
that woman of mine, I’d not have been bothering you. D’ye think it was easy 
for me, talking like that?” 

Miron seated himself, glanced shamefacedly at Olexandr, caught his ven- 
omous glance and leaned over for whispered justification. 

“Everyone’s got to think of himself, times like these. How else? Timofi knew 
what he was doing, too, when he changed with me. He’s no fool, he knows the 
estate land’s exhausted, it’s got poor now, worse than Denisenko’s. And then, 
Timofi’s responsible for all the land, ‘as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. That 
bit of mine’s like just one more sin’to a sinner. Eh?” 

“You ought to be hanged for a sinner yourself, and a stinking one, too! 
Here’s a man did you a good turn, and you try to make out he played a dirty 
trick!” Olexandr turned abruptly away from his brother and brought the butt of 
his gun down on the floor with a thump. 

Miron blinked; how could anyone forget the caution which was the only 
thing to keep a peasant in safety these days? Land, yes, that was the great thing, 
but all the same you had to keep a wary eye open, a very wary eye. The way 
people could change, a real wonder it was. You’d talk to folks in the street, and 
it seemed like the same things worried them as worried you. But at the meet- 
ing they’d have nothing to do with any mention of it, acted as though you’d 
less sense than others. Well then, you’d have to think hard, think cleverer, if you 
wanted to keep ahead of them. Or maybe you’d get on better these days if you 
made out you were a fool, acted stupid-like, as if someone had sandbagged you 
from behind a corner? Eh dear, if only you could guess which government would 
come out on top, then you’d know what to do. What if the tsar really was alive, 
and in England, and thinking of coming back? Even though he was the Lord’s 
Anointed, Miron would feel easier if he was peacefully under the sod. Fk 
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Apprehensions, musings and sorrow for Vasili filled Miron’s mind with a 
Be ne) and he did not even hear people rise after Miroshnichenko’s closing 
words. 

The babble of talk died away outside the door. Svirid blew out the flame 
in the bowl and as he did so, Mariyka Bondar crept up to him. 

“It’s only me, Svirid Yakovlevich,” she whispered in the darkness, lest he 
be startled. 

“Well, what have you thought up now?” mumbled Miroshnichenko embar- 
rassed. “Where’s Ivan?” 

“Oh, the devil can fly away with him for all I care.” She made an angry 
gesture and struck her hand painfully against one of the still warm benches. 

“There’s women for you,” said Svirid with a shake of his head. “Don’t you 
remember how wonderful he seemed once?” 

“Little that’s wonderful about him now,” Mariyka snapped. “Didn’t you 
hear how he put me to shame in front of all the folks here?” 

“That’s because he’s honest to the bone.” 

“Fools are always honest.” She caught her breath. “And what’s he got with 
his honesty? Ten fingers on his hands and threadbare clothes on his back. I want 
us to be farmers, not beggars.” 

“Well, come on outside, if someone sees us here the devil alone knows what 
talk they ’ll start in the village.” Svirid’s laugh was rueful, however, for he knew 
Mariyka was too stubborn to heed any persuasion or arguments. 

Mariyka went to the door submissively and there, hardly noticing what she 
was doing, almost embraced Miroshnichenko as she turned. 

“Svirid Yakovlevich, you’re like a brother to us, the closest friend we’ve 
got and our best counsellor. There’s none of our family as close to us as you are. 
And now when you’re the one who settles things, how can you refuse just a tiny 
bit of land for my child that’s to come? It needn’t be a full allotment, just a bit 
of whatever’s left over!” The faint gleam of autumn stars was reflected in her 
tear-filled eyes. 

“Eh, Mariyka, it’s not right, what you’re wanting me to do!” 

He laid a large hand on his forehead, seeing again those hours of alarm when 
he came to the Bondars from the forests, from the partisans, and the Bondars un- 
hesitatingly shared bread and salt with him in the darkness, hoping for better times 
to come. And now here they were, those better times, and he was treating the 
Bondars just the same as those who had driven him away with curses. 

“Svirid Yakovlevich,” Mariyka again pleaded piteously, and stopped short, 
her whole consciousness turned inward, to the awakening joy within her. She 
seized Miroshnichenko’s hand and without shame carried it to her abdomen. 
“Can you feel it? It’s moving.” 

A resilient thud and then another sent warmth into his broad palm. A new 
life was there, calling to him, and this new life too needed land. 

Now the autumn stars in Mariyka’s eyes were stars of happiness, her face 
lost its worn look of wariness and mistrust, it gleamed soft and fair in the dark- 
ness. For a moment Miroshnichenko was carried back to the years when in hope 
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and apprehension he had watched his wife’s body becoming fuller. And again, as 
in those distant times, his heart contracted; he felt that he now loved his wife 
much more than when she was alive and met him coming from the dark forests, 
her eyes wild with fear, fear for him and for their children. sibel 

Mariyka watched him uneasily, wondering what he was thinking, whether 
she should plead with him again, or whether she had said enough. 

“Life...” said Miroshnichenko slowly, his eyes fixed somewhere over her 
head. Then he picked up Mariyka’s roughened hand, raised it to his lips and 
kissed it, as a child kisses the hand of its mother. 

“Oh, Svirid—why?” she whispered, agitated, misunderstanding the feeling 
that moved him. “Why do you do that, my dear?” She was filled with joy and 
fear and shame, almost as she had been on those evenings when Ivan had been 
courting her. ; 

Dear Lord in Heaven, nobody had ever kissed her hand in all her life, not 
even her own daughter. For this gesture of tenderness she felt ready to follow 
Svirid to the end of the world. But at once she drove the thought from her. That 
was how women lost their hearts, melted by pity and tenderness. 

Svirid, with no idea of what was going on within her, now said what she 
had so wanted to hear a few minutes before. 

“Well, Mariyka, come yoursell to the fields tomorrow. See you don’t over- 
sleep. I’ll whisper to Timofi Goritsvit to measure you off a bit extra. That’s all 
I can do for the present, later we’ll see. I’m doing wrong for you as it is.” 

Mariyka laughed, making eyes at him. 

“Don’t worry, Svirid. If I was a bit younger, now—!” 

“Whatever will you say next?” Miroshnichenko raised his brows in surprise. 
“Look out, or I’ll tell Ivan.” 

“I’m as scared of him as of last year’s thunder,” Mariyka flung back and her 
lips set in a hard line. Now what could you make of a man like that? First 
kissed your hand, then acted the saint! 
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The vast quietness of September lay over the land. The village, an enchanted 
place of indigo cottages scattered about the valley, dreamed under a spell of star- 
filled sky. Beside each cottage, darkened sunflowers looked alertly eastward. 
The night carried a fragrance of damp roadside dust and ripe gardens mingled 
with the tartness of hemp. Now and then the windlass of a well would creak sleep- 
ily, or an apple damp with dew would thump on the ground beside some sagging 
fence, spilling its rich juice on the grass. Then again silence would descend, the 
silence of sound sleep, while the broad-leaved sunflowers held out their seed- 
laden heads to the east as though in offering. 

It was hard to believe that there could still be war on earth, that the last 
convulsions of inhuman malice were spilling rivers of blood, that people of high 
learning but low morals were going cap in hand to other lands, begging for. 
money and weapons to fetter again the people who had reared up in revolt. 
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_ Goritsvit and Miroshnichenko walked silently along the street. On a night 
like this there was no need for words; it held such thoughts that they need 
only look in one another’s eyes to understand everything. In the sky the Milky 
Way turned to the south, meeting the horizon in silvery dust. 


__ Soft harmonious singing came from the highway, mingled now and then 
with the soft rattle of stirrups. Saddled horses were grazing by the roadside under 
an ancient lime-tree, and sitting or lying by its thick trunk, the arms’ span of two 
men, a number of soldiers were singing—not army songs, not marching choruses, 
but an old song about the swan that floated on a blue sea, and the maiden who 
waited in vain for her sweetheart and turned into a tall slender poplar so that 
she could look over to the blue sea where her love had gone. 


A late moon rose over distant fields, birds preparing for their autumn flight 
stirred restlessly in the hollows behind the vegetable gardens, and the plaintive 
song floated on beneath the thick lime-tree with the silver of the moon just touch- 
ing its crown. 

Swim, fair swan, upon the stream 
In plumage white and tender, 
Reach up to the floating clouds 
Poplar tall and slender. 
Ask God in his sky of blue 
How long I must wait 
Sorrowful and lonely here 
Watching by the gate. 
Raise your head and gaze afar 
O’er the waters deep. 
In that land lies happiness, 
Here I can but weep. 


There was sadness and a passionate longing for love in those young voices. 
Somewhere beyond distant rapids, beside cherry orchards mutilated by war, be- 
side red guelder roses and the black ashes of fires, those lads had left their sweet- 
hearts and mounted horses taken from estates to gain their manhood in battle, 
some making their way to the blue sea, others to the muddy Vistula. And in 
battle they forgot the fragrant tenderness born on the steppe and in the forest, 
or at work when a shy maid reaps or binds or rakes hay beside you. Yes, this 
was forgotten, but only to rise again with redoubled strength in song, when a 
free moment came for it. 

“Aye, it’s a true word, that,” said Timofi suddenly and sighed, awakening 
from his absorption in the song. 

“What’s true word? Harking back to yesterday’s talk again?” Miroshni- 
chenko was used to the deliberate ways of his friend, who was often known to 
answer some question his companion had forgotten ever asking. iam 

“Nay, nothing of yesterday, Svirid—it’s that song. Just as if it was 
about us.” ti 
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What's there about us in it, old ’un?” asked Miroshnichenko with a doubt- 
ful laugh. . : 

“That about the land and people being divided into two halves. In one part 
out happiness and in the other our grief. When will that stop?” — 

“Well, we may get things straight this year,” said Miroshnichenko, won- 
dering at Timofi’s words. 

“You make it quick,” said Timofi thoughtfully. 
“D’you think we shan’t be able to beat Wrangel and Petlyura by winter?” . 
“Oh, them—maybe we’ll beat them all right, but when shall we beat our 

age-long poverty? You can’t do that with guns.” 

“That’s a true word,” Miroshnichenko agreed. “Only the plough can do 
that.” 

“Halt! Who goes there?” came a sharp challenge from behind a tree. Then 

the alert figure of a Cossack with a gleaming carbine in his hands loomed before 

them on the road. : 

“Your own. Chairman of the Kombed, and this is the chairman of the land 
commission. ” ‘ ; 

“Been having a meeting?” The Cossack lowered his carbine and added a bit 
to the cock of his hat. “About the land?” 

“Yes, the land. Are you after that band?” 

“What else? Time to pull out the rotten teeth, roots and all.” 

“That would be good.” 

The moon-silver fell more lavishly on the dew-covered trees and path, pick- 
ing out the saddled horses; the quietly sung Cossack songs yearned for the bowed 
cherry-trees, the red guelder roses and the black ashes of the distant home where 
father or mother still lived, and true love was waiting. There was the steppe lake, 
too, in those songs, the lake where the bucket swam for three days beneath the 
water; there was the poor boatman dragging barges up the river with aching head 
and back, there was the horse. hanging his head in grief for his Cossack master. 
Ancient sorrow and ancient hope joined together in the young voices and flowed 
along the old road, bringing joy and sadness to man’s heart. 

: “Folks never sing with such feeling as they do in war,” sighed Miroshni- 

chenko, recalling his life in the forest with the partisans. 

os oe two friends halted by the Goritsvit house and leaned their arms on 

e gate. 

“Well, how’ll you do now, Timofi?” Svirid suddenly asked, referring to 
nothing in particular and yet to a very great deal. 

He loved Timofi deeply, he was drawn strongly to this silent, russet-haired 
man with the melancholy eyes. And Timofi for his part would have gone through 
fire and water for Svirid, but never, even after.a glass or two, had he said a word 
of this. Svirid at such times might shake his head, bring his fist down on the 
table and let his feelings find expression. 

“Eh, Timofi, what the hell pulls me to a silent stump like you?” 

The corners of Timofi’s mouth would twitch. “Mebbe it’s because I let 
you do all the talking even when we’re drinking.” 
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It was true that he never interrupted his friend but always listened quietly, 
sometimes with amazement, feeling not the slightest doubt that under the pres- 
ent regime Miroshnichenko would rise to be at the head of a district at the very 
least. Timofi himself had no desire for administrative work. Others could sit 
in golden palaces like princes for all he cared, he would not envy them. For him- 
self he wished one thing only—to farm the land, to plough, sow, reap, bind and 
thresh. Bread in his mouth and boots on his feet—give him that and he would 
be happy. 

Slow footsteps and the tapping of a stick rang loudly on the dry road. From 
the golden sediment of the moon’s rays there emerged like some biblical proph- 
et a grey-headed, grey-bearded figure—Timofi’s father who lived by the back- 
water. Seeing Svirid and his son the old man halted silently before them, then 
still in silence he raised his stick and thumped Timofi’s shoulders with it. 

“So ye’ve climbed up to be an official, have ye, ye devil’s brat?” he 
wheezed hoarsely, his curly beard like ripe oats swaying with his words. “Don’t 
want to be one of the ordinary folks any more?” 

“They made me, I didn’t ask for it,” Timofi answered, calmly pushing 
the stick aside. “But first, good evening.” 

“Good evening, the devil and his imps fly away wi’ ye!” the old man fumed. 
“I s’pose now ye’ll be wanting to put on them riding breeches like officials wear, 
wi’ a leather seat on ’em?” 

“Lord bless you, what’d I want things like that for?” his son marvelled. 

“And what sort of an official can ye be wi’out them breeches?” 

“I’m to measure out the land for the people,” Timofi answered with dignity. 

“Measure out the land, will ye?” cried the old man in a mingling of surprise 
and indignation. His hands gripped the top of his stick and his grey beard fell 
over them. “Couldn’t they find one a bit older, and wi’ a bit more sense, too? 
Ye’re but a thoughtless lad yet.” ee 

Timofi gave Svirid a significant look and turned away from the old man to 
hide his smile. 

“In things like that, it isn’t age that counts, it’s whether a man’s straight 
and honest,” said Svirid, coming to his friend’s defence. 

“Well, about that I haven’t a word to say. That lad o’mine, he’s never done 
a crooked thing in his life. Only he’s young yet for a job like this, the land 
loves folks as are older, them as don’t only see the top of it, but the heart 
that’s in it too.” oe J 

“But Grandad, you can’t say he’s that young, your Timofi’s all of thirty- 
five.” : 

“Thirty-five, indeed,” the old man snorted. “Ye do everything mighty quick 
these days, and ye count the years quick too, like ye were all of a rush to get 
somewhere, to the devil, mebbe. Aye, we didn’t reckon years that way in my young 
days.” 

i “How did you do it, Dad?” a : ’ 

The old man thrust his right hand into his beard where it stirred like a lit- 
tle brown animal in a thicket of grey. 
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“Ye-ask me how—have ye forgotten, Timofi? The years were put to the back, 
the man stood before ’em. When I took ye to Varchuk to work for him the first time, 
they looked ye up and they looked ye down, like as if they were feeling ye all 
over wi’ their eyes, and then they asked me, ‘How old is your lad?’ And what 
did I answer them? I told them, ‘He’s a herdsboy.’ So ye went to the herd. And 
when I signed ye on to work on the estate from St. Valentine’s to St. Semyon’s 
Day, they wanted to know the same—‘How old is your lad?’ “He’s a teamster 
now,’ I told them. And whenever they asked your years, I told them your work. 
‘He’s a ploughman,’ I’d say, or ‘He’s already a mower.’ Some live till their 
heads are grey and never learn to mow, but you, before ye even started dancing 
wi’ the lads and lasses in the evenings, ye were taking the lead wi’ a scythe down 
the meadows. And that was the way your age was reckoned everywhere till ye 
were a man. But now they’ve another way of reckoning, before a lad’s worn out 
his first pair of trousers he’s aiming to be an official... . What’s in your mind, 
Timofi, looking for bread easy gained?” 

“Not so easy, at that,” Timofi answered morosely. “And I’m an official 
till the first frosts, no longer. I’ll measure out the land, fair and honest, and then 
take up the plough.” 

:-. “Till the first frosts? And then a labourer again?” the old man said acidly. 
Although he looked like a prophet and always opened the reading of the Acts 
of the Apostles at the Easter service, his tongue was feared from end to end of 
the village. He could speak holy words, but he could find others to make a man 
writhe. 

' “Auh—no pleasing you, that I can see,” said Timofi sullenly. 

“T’ll give ye no pleasing me!” the old man croaked and raised his stick bel- 
ligerently.. 

.. “The people chose me and you don’t like it, threaten me with that stick 
of yours—” 

“That’s-so ye’ll remember there’s others higher than you are. Or ye’ll be 
getting above yourself, like that one from the district office that’s never got 
his nose out of the drink.” 
mee now it doesn’t suit you that I’ll only be running things till the first 
rost.” 

“And that’s long enough for ye to go on so ye’ll never look folks in the face 
after. The main thing for one that’s set over others, Timofi, is to keep close to 
the plough. Then folks have bread and a good conscience too. And ye don’t find 
a conscience in the pockets 0’ fine breeches. And don’t ye get all huffed wi’ your 
thirty-five years when your father talks to ye.” The old man sighed and then 
added softly, “Well, son, so you'll be another o’ them not sleeping at home now. 
Land—that’s a prickly job, smells 0’ blood. Come and see me on the quiet like, 
so nobody catches ye at it. Ye hear me?” 

“Aye, I hear you, Father. Maybe we’ll go inside a bit?” 

“Nay, we won’t disturb your wife, let her sleep till God’s good light wakens 


her. How’s Dmitro? Mebbe ye can send him to me come Sunday? I need a couple 
of hives made.” 
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Sli send-himy” 

“And ye’ll measure out land for me too? Just what I gave ye, I’m not seeking 
interest on it.” 

“Interest youll get, and plenty.” 

“Aye? Ye’re keeping in mind what’s due to your father, then?” The old 
man’s face brightened. 

“You'll get the same as all.” 

“Look ye there, now, how free-handed folks have got! If only the muzhik’s 
ie haan leave his body over this land. ... What about the Poles, and Pet- 
yura?” 

“Done for, at the last gasp. The Poles have asked for peace.” 

“Ye’re not lying?” 

“I learned my speech from you, Grandad.” 

“Fie for shame, ye rascal! Want to make me out as big a liar as yourself!” 

HE and Timofi laughed while the old man shook his beard in mock re- 
proach. 

“And they just laugh, those officials!” He gave a comical look at the two 
friends. “Well, we’ve talked enough, time to be getting home. Good night!” 

He gave them a hand netted with veins and bore away through the moon- 
light his biblical sheaf of grey hair that smelt of autumn leaves and the honey- 
sediment of hives. He could hear stifled laughter behind him. Laughing at him, 
they were, the scamps! 

The old man brought his stick down hard and had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing the laughter cease. “Officials! Aye, amazing it is, the way life has changed. 
Though after all, it’s but right. Everything depends on the land. When it 
belonged to the big lords, then the officials were theirs too. Now it’s passed to 
the muzhiks, they ’ll have officials of their own. Only why do they have to make 
themselves look different from other folks with those riding breeches of theirs? 
Nay, there’s no better wear in summer-time than plain homespun trousers.” 

Deep in. his thoughts, the old man did not notice that he was speaking them 
aloud. There are many people who talk to themselves when alone. Old Gorits- 
vit had a happier character; if he thought of the soil then he talked to it, if he 
looked at the stars he spoke to them, and walking among his hives he found 
words for the bees too. He saw nothing strange in this, everything round about 
him was alive and heeded the voice of man. 

The village was bathed in a flood-tide of moonlight and although the dew 
already lay thick, belated drops still fell and the dry leaves of the ash-tree over- 
head whispered softly with their touch. Sagging fences cast short shadows on 
the street, the moonlight quivered in the gaps between the palings like shoals 
of silver fish in the river at sunrise. 

“The earth smells best of all in the autumn,” said Timofi musingly, more 
to himself than to his companion. 

In this way he was like old Goritsvit, and Miroshnichenko felt no surprise, 
although he wished Timofi had his father’s tongue in other ways too. A pity 
that he could say more to himself in one evening than to other folks in a year. 
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“In autumn, you say?” Miroshnichenko recalled all smells, sniffing the air 
appraisingly. 

= It Sec nie true. In early spring the air held only moisture and the smell 
of birch sap from the woods, but now it was an infusion of rotting leaves mingled 
with the sharp aroma of fennel, the tartness of apples and the honey-breath of 
tobacco flower, the malty smell of damp maize and the pungently bitter sting 
of the chernobrivtsi. But—he pulled himself up—what was the sense of such 
thoughts now, fool thoughts about the way the earth smells when you ought to 
be thinking of how not to be laid under that same earth with a cross_at your 
head? 
“Oh, you go to hell, Timofi,” said Miroshnichenko angrily. “You're as bad 
as a wizard, fill one’s head with all sorts of fancy stuff so the main thing’s for- 
gotten. Well—tomorrow we’ll meet in the fields—right?” 

“At sunrise.” 

“Our great day’s come at last.” 

“A great day all right. A real Easter feast.” 

“Where’ll you get a measuring chain?” 

“I’m not going to use achain.” Stubborn lines appeared on Timofi’s long, 
hook-nosed face. 

“Why not?” 

“It was the masters who put chains on the land and the: people too..But 
we’ll measure with a lighter hand, one that’ll not lie heavy on the land. We live 
with it, and it is living, too.” 

“Everything’s alive for you,” said Svirid, with a warm glance at his 
friend. “Well, good night.” He shook hands with Timofi and made his cautious 
way home, keeping to the shade of the Goritsvit ash-trees. 

Timofi stood a few minutes watching him, then opened the crooked gate, 
dark with moisture, and stopped in the middle of his weed-grown yard that spar- 
kled with dew-diamonds. His cottage lay silent in the shadow of the cherry- 
trees, only Dmitro’s window held a dreamy gleam of moonlight. The barn loomed 
on the left of the keeping-cellar, mourned over by a lonely wild pear-tree, 
the last survivor of the forest which had once rustled here. Its angular branches 
hung over the furrows on one side, over the barn on the other. Now and then came 
a sharp tap as the small, hard fruit fell from the roof to the ground or bounced off 
the wood-pile. 

“Now what shall we do next, Timofi?” he asked aloud in the Goritsvit man- 
ner. “Long past bed-time, but how can I sleep, a night like this?” He glanced 
at the cottage door—had Dokia heard him? Then he tiptoed cautiously to the shed 
he used as a workshop. Shavings rustled beneath his feet and there was a smell 
of fresh wood. “Dmitro must have been making something,” said Timofi, smiling 
approvingly at the thought of his son, a lad as silent as he himself. 

He found the axe, the wooden measuring-rule, the chisel and augur in their 
places and went to the wood-pile. The brushwood on top looked like the wings 
of some fabulous bird. Timofi dragged out a block of elm-wood from under- 
neath, wood with a heart red as a man’s, the only tree in the region like that. The 
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solid timber, just dry enough and not too dry, split easily in four under the axe, 
and Timofi began skilfully carving legs and a cross-piece for the measure he in- 
tended to use the next day. Chips fell like white feathers under the axe as the 
legs became thinner, and it was about time to finish them off with the chisel 
when Timofi had a strong feeling that someone was watching him at work. He 
looked round the yard and along the street. He could see nobody, hear nothing 
but the gentle sighing of the ash-tree scattering silver moonlight-coins beneath its 
leaves, and the rustling of wild pears on the thatched roof of the barn. 
Their sharp tangy smell was with him all the time. 

Timofi took the chisel and struck lightly with the axe to make a notch. But 
he could not rid himself of the unpleasant feeling of being watched. 

Except for early childhood, alien eyes had watched him mistrustfully all 
his life. From the day when old Varchuk had humiliated him with that sharp 
look that put a price on the new herdsboy, eyes had been always upon him, un- 
sleeping as dogs. His masters had changed, but there had been no change in the 
watchful mistrust, the contemptuous vigilance, the cold disdain, the angry 
temper in eyes which always asked the same thing: Am I getting my money’s 
worth out of you? 

More than once he had been stung to turn against those eyes, and more than 
once they had made him think of cold coins. For others they could hold laugh- 
ter, kindness and tenderness, but for him there was only the biting question: 
Am I getting my money’s worth out of you? Now there must be many more eyes 
turned on him with a different question, eyes full of vicious rage. 

He numbered his enemies in his mind and only then did he realize how many 
they had become this night, even though he had done nothing to them yet. That 
hatred which had surrounded Miroshnichenko and Pidoprigora now came crawl- 
ing from all the kulak houses and farms into his yard. 

“Looks as if that’s what fate’s marked out for you, Timofi,” he decided as 
he worked on the measure that had already ploughed such a deep furrow in his 
life. Then he took the augur and with a sure hand bored into the wood. 

Hostile eyes were still fixed on his shoulders. He shrugged as though 
to throw off the angry gaze, turned and saw a dark figure looming behind the 
gate. For the fraction of a second the augur hesitated in his hands, then rotated 
again, sprinkling fine sawdust on the ground. 

It was stumpy Sichkar who loomed darkly, watchfully over the gate. A few 
days ago Vasili Pidoprigora had been watched in this same way. Timofi remem- 
bered Olga telling him how Ivan Sichkar had come just before the murder and how 
Vasili had driven him out. Could it be that now too, crooked Sichkar was a har- 
binger of death? Perhaps he could dive suddenly into the barn, fling himself 
down on the threshing floor behind the shelter of unwinnowed grain, or get up 
into the hayloft? But with a proud disdain he rejected these ideas. Never in his 
life had he given people cause to laugh at him, neither in the village nor at 
the front. 

Timofi made the pegs and hammered them into his measure while his memory 
followed threads forming a spider-web in the middle of which sat Sichkar. 
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This man had not clung to the ploughland like the other kulaks, he had 
dived into the dim forests and laid axe to trees. At the time of the Revolution he 
did not have to pay for felling, and Sichkar felled ruthlessly, with savage greed, 
skilfully concealing huge stores of wheelwright timber in the forest to avoid 
requisition. When the new government began to turn its attention to forests, 
he quite legally bought a section and with the help of bribery felled more timber 
all round it than five sections could have held. But this was not enough for his 
rapacity. In the famine years black market speculation in food-stuffs could bring 
the gold pouring in, and of all the local profiteers Sichkar was the first. 

In those days it was considered the height of heroic achievement among 
profiteers to slip through all the cordons and traps of the people’s militia with 
a couple of poods of flour or a bag of salted pork fat, to bring it safely into the town 
and to the market. On dark, moonless nights stocky, twisted figures slipped like 
shadows of evil over waste land and roadless stretches into the hungry town, 
bringing out clothing, footwear, gold and sackfuls of notes issued by the various 
self-styled governments, Austrian crowns and other rubbishy paper which 
later formed a variegated wall-paper in village houses. 

Sichkar, however, got himself unimpeachable papers from village commit- 
tees or food agencies testifying that he was taking in food deliveries, then, packing 
well-salted fat into sacks of grain he would drive whistling down the highway, 
exchange a cheery word with the men in charge of the cordons, smoke with them 
and assure them that since the government needed help, he, an honest Soviet 
trader, was only too glad to give it. Then he would quietly get rid of his grain 
and fat, taking in exchange only lengths of cloth or hard money. é 

Sichkar never once got caught at these games, but Miroshnichenko did get 
him for the land he cultivated secretly in the forest. He stubbornly refused to 
pay, and got a sentence in the district prison. There, however, he managed to 
buy himself more than a few privileges—this was the second time he had come 
on a week’s leave. 

Now he opened the gate, edged into the yard and unhurriedly brought his 
cumbrous body to the wood-pile. A large cap crowned his head, the stylishly 
flattened peak coming almost down to his nose. Timofi rose and the axe in his 
hand gleamed in the moonlight. 

“How do, Timofi!” Sichkar halted by the wood-pile, a smile stirring the 
black brush of prison-grown whiskers on his round face. 

“How do.” Timofi took in his visitor’s hard smile which held little that 
was pleasant. Sichkar’s thick lips gleamed and his heavy head leaned over like 
the head of a sunflower. 

“Making a land measure, are you?” Sichkar played with his beard and 
stretched his thick lips wider. 

“Can’t you see that for yourself?” : 

“Yes, I can see all right.” Sichkar’s pock-marked face, darkened for a mo- 
ment. Then he sighed, kicked a chip aside with the stubby toe of his top-boot, 
turned innocent eyes on Timofi and went on speaking, as though following -a 
thought already begun. “There’s strange things in this world, you know, Timofi. 
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Today a man makes a measure for other folks, tomorrow other folks make a 
coffin for him.” 

“It can happen,” Timofi agreed. “And other things can happen too. Some 
bastard can dig away at a grave for another man, dig and dig, sweat his heart 
out, and then all of a sudden he’s the one that fills it.” 

“Yes, that happens,” Sichkar laughed. “The thing is to dig cleverly, use 
your brains about it.” Innocently, as though he knew nothing at all, he asked: 
“Are you going to re-measure your old fields with that thing?” 

“Not re-measure old ones, measure out new ones.” 

Sichkar jerked involuntarily, and the last remnants of the smile vanished 
from his face. His eyes narrowed like a cat’s and glared angrily at Timofi 
through slitted lids. 

“A futile job you’ve taken on, friend, futile—and dangerous.” 

“Is that what you’ve come to tell me?” 

Sichkar sighed. 

“Yes. Because I’m sorry for you, Timofi.” 

“Starting with tonight, you’re sorry for me?” 

“Yes, starting with tonight.” Sichkar brightened. “I never thought a quiet 
man like you would try to climb up on a shaky government.” 

“Don’t you like our government?” Inwardly Timofi was seething, but his 
face preserved perfect calm. 

“What’s there to like about it? Other times, I could buy a herd of cows for 
a couple of hundred roubles, now a miserable egg costs the same in town. Those 
Bolsheviks of yours have drained the golden soul out of money, there’s only pa- 
per left. And what’s a government without money or food? A dandelion clock— 
one good puff and it’s gone!” 

“It must be weak lungs you’ve got, then,” said Timofi with a short laugh 
of contempt and tossed the axe down on the wood-pile. If it came to it, he could 
choke Sichkar with his bare hands, the man was just a bag of lard. But it was not 
likely Sichkar would start a fight. Despite that, something inside Timofi kept 
nagging at him. 

Sichkar saw the lines of contempt by Timofi’s mouth, donned his smile 
again and assumed a jesting tone. 

“Now that’s a really fine measure you’ve made, Timofi! Sell it to me, 
I’ll give you a good price.” And with.tender fingers he stroked a swollen 

ocket. 
4 “Are you trying to buy me?” Timofi Goritsvit’s brows met stormily 
above his nose and his eyes widened, gleaming in the moonlight. 

“No, I’m making my first purchase of your handiwork. Other times, you 
and your father used to get hoops and wheels from me. Why shouldn’t I buy a 
measure from you now? For the best ash wheel with axle and spokes you paid ten 
roubles and looked sour at the price; now for that little measure I’ll give you 
ten thousand. Though of course, it’Il be Soviet money.” _ ; 

Smiling, he pulled a package of paper money tied with a string from his 
pocket, tossed it up and caught it again with a wink—here you are, take it. 
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Timofi shook his head. ; st 

This was how the first kulak money came seeking him. Many a time he had 
had to ask and ask again for money honestly earned, now unearned money of- 
fered itself. é ; na 

“Don’t you want it?” Sichkar wondered. “I can make it more, I’m no skin> 
flint.” And he weighed the package in his hand. 

“A clever trick, Ivan.” 

“What’s clever about it? I buy, you sell, and I take the measure home 
with me.” 

“Yes, take it home and tell your lot that you’ve bought it and me?” said Ti- 
mofi, looking with distaste at the whitish patches on the fat cheek. 

“I swear by all the apostles I’ll not say a word about you to anyone. Ev- 
erything said and done between us will go with me to the grave.” The cunning 
had left Sichkar’s face, he was ready to promise anything, do anything. 

“Nobody, nowhere?” Timofi insisted. 

“Not even at the Day of Judgement.” Sichkar solemnly raised the hand 
holding the money. 

“Well, thank you kindly for that.” 

“Good man, Timofi,” said Sichkar heartily. “I knew I’d be able to talk 
sense with you. You’ve only got one head on your shoulders, why risk it?” 
And he gave the virgin-white measure a kick. It leaped into the air and Timofi 
caught it. 

“Well, Ivan, now that we’ve had our little talk, we can go home. When do 
you have to be back at the prison?” 

“The day after tomorrow.” 

i Badeimelera 
“It’s not too good, but if you’ve money you can get anything.” ae 
“See here, then, I’ll make you a present of ten thousand, and you can take 
the measure. ” tadi§ 

“What do I want that thing for?” Sichkar laughed. “It was just something 
to start the talk with. I’m always one for a joke, you know.” 

“Have it your own way, Ivan. I thought you really wanted the measure, 
I was going to make another for myself.” 

“Another?” Sichkar repeated with alert suspicion. “Are you trying to fool 
me, my friend?” 

“Why, d’you think it’s difficult for me to make one?” 

Now it was Timofi who looked at Ivan with bland, innocent eyes, while 
the latter was still wondering who had got the best of the encounter. Surprise, 
mistrust and anger stirred the lines of his fleshy cheeks and forehead. 

“You mean you’re stubbornly set on measuring the land tomorrow?” 

“Why, of course,” Timofi answered in mocking surprise. “We never talked 
about that.” 

“Laughing, are you?” In sudden fury Sichkar thrust the money into his 
pocket. “Mind you don’t find yourself laughing the other side of your face, my 
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fine fellow. Don’t forget whom you’re trying to fool!” The white patches 
turned crimson. “Or maybe you haven’t guessed?” 

“T’ve guessed all right.” Timofi straightened up and Sichkar seemed to 
shrink in stature beside him. 

“You think it’s only me you have to deal with?” he asked, crushing the money 
into his pocket. 

_ “Why try to frighten me with the ones behind your profiteer’s back? You 
think you can make a new government out of those? If so, you’re a bigger fool 
than I took you for. And now, get out of my yard.” 

With the same inscrutable calm, Timofi pointed to the gate. But Sichkar 
hissed in his face, “Look how honest we are! Won’t take my money. But you 
want to take our land! The best thing you can do is to be ill tomorrow, Timofi. 
You hear me? Really ill!” 

“No, you’ll be the one feeling ill tomorrow!” And with his shoulder he 
urged Sichkar, hissing with rage, to the gate. 

“You get ill, Timofi, it’ll be the better for you,” Sichkar threatened again 
from outside, but Timofi only waved a hand at him. 

In the middle of the street Sichkar, swaying drunkenly to be on the safe 
side, started a bawling song: 


Kombed, swelled head, 
Aren’t we fine and grand, 
Wearing riding breeches 
Spouting on a stand! 


Then silence filled the yard again, broken only by the occasional plop 
of falling pears. One rolled right to Timofi’s feet. He stopped thoughtfully, pick- 
ed it up, wiped it with his jacket and let the golden fruit lie in his palm. He bit 
into it and the cold, tangy juice filled his mouth with freshness, leaving a few 
tiny seeds clinging to his palate. 

Silence and pensive moonlight. Timofi carefully stood the measure by the 
gate and on a sudden impulse climbed over the fence separating the vegetable 
plot from the flower garden. The dew sprinkled from trees and shrubs chilled his 
hands, branches laid their shadows upon him. Stopping beside a tall sunflower 
he let his eyes rove over his home, and then the fields sunk in moonlit dreams but 
seeming to be listening to something even in their sleep. . 

An owl flew silently over the gardens. For an instant its blunt wings were 
etched against the bright disc of the moon, then it drew away, shrinking against 
a background of ragged clouds. The round, thick shape of this bird of prey was 
somehow reminiscent of Sichkar, and repulsion surged up in Timofi mingled with 
the thought of a half-forgotten superstition about owls bringing misfortune. 
With a shake of his shoulders he drove away all that nonsense. 

He stroked the sunflower stem, then went to his flower garden and the gloom 
slipped from him. He returned to the yard, stopping close to the ash-trees he had 
planted the day his son was born. His heart filled again with that throbbing 
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tenderness he had felt at that time. The young father had planted not just one 
ash-tree, but three, hoping that three sons would come to him. But the years, 
poverty and war had dissipated his hopes and only the three trees stood there to 
remind him of them. Later, when the trees rose on tiptoe to overlook the yard 
he grew to love them like living beings. In the trenches, too, he had often seen 
them before him, as he had seen his wife, son and father. 

Now the thought came to him that he had been right to plant three trees. 
There would still be other children. He might feel a bit awkward before Dmitro, 
but when you think of it, it was not his fault he had been in the army nearly 
seven years. And before that—but after all, what need for words? Dmitro would 
understand when he got a bit older. 

Smiling at his thoughts, he gently opened the cottage door. A ray of moon- 
light lay on Dokia’s head with its black braids resting on her hand. Through her 
sleep she heard the rustle of the straw and jumped down to the floor, stretched, 
and sank back on the bed, too sleepy to open her eyes. 

“Is it you, Timofi?” ; 

“Yes, it’s me, Dokia. Go to sleep.” 

“What was it all about?” 

“Where?” her husband asked teasingly, touching her bare knee. 

“There—at the meeting.” With an instinctive womanly movement. she 
pulled her nightgown over her knees. 

“Nothing special. Go to sleep.” 

“The land—?” 

“Yes, the land,” said Timofi with a sigh. “Go to sleep.” 

Obediently, like a child, she turned over and in a moment was dreaming 
again, dreaming of those fields she saw almost every night. 
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At the crossroads the brothers parted silently, without even a handshake, 
each taking the path to his own home. Today’s meeting had left them with so 
much to say to one another that it was better not to begin. Olexandr in his 
thoughts called his brother every name under the sun, and Miron, although he felt 
guilty, still wished to warn the younger man to be careful, very careful in times 
like these. ; 

A storm could shatter even an oak-tree, but the grass was only flattened to 
the ground, and rose again. So that meant—don’t rush into the next world be- 
fore your time. If all goes well, it’ll be time enough to raise your head when 
there are no bullets whistling over it. 

Olexandr’s footsteps died away on the road and Miron made his way to his 
own corner by the woods, to the little lake with its double ring of reeds and bushes 
where his neat new cottage stood. The thought of it brought both gladness 
and alarm to the hard-working forester. He had done what he wanted, he had 
built his own nest as he liked it, beside blue water, with the wooden hats of bee- 
hives lined up before the master, and the woods close by to rejoice his eyes. But 
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it was these woods that now frightened him. Rascals and scoundrels of every kind 
hid themselves there, all waiting to eat and drink you out of house and home, 
aye, and rob you into the bargain. You gave them your last bit of bread and trem- 
bled lest they repay you with some of their bandit jokes. He would never forget 
two who came one night. How they ate—cleaned up everything on the table as 
though they’d swept it with a broom. They collected all the bread, wheat and salt 
into a bundle, picked up a tub of honey, and then, when they were right at the 
door, one of them turned round again. 

“A good farmer, you are. I guess I might as well kill you, though.” And calm- 
ly slipped his gun off his shoulder. 

He would have done it, too, but Miron’s wife threw herself at his feet, call- 
ing him son and gracious sir. So instead he sent a bullet through one of the hives. 
There was an angry humming behind the fence as the bees poured out, leaving 
their ruined home. 

At the thought of all his possessions that had fallen into brutal, dirty hands, 
Miron’s spirits fell and he began humming a melancholy song, but broke off with 
an alarming thought—what if they took him for some active member of the commit- 
tee and just shot him down? Then he remembered that he would not have 
enough flour to tide him over even until Lent, his wife would have to mix 
maize flour with it. 

Voices came to him from a side street. Miron was just about to turn off and 
avoid them, when he recognized the hissing tones of Polikarp Sergienko and the 
deliberate speech of Semyon Poberezhny who lived on the far side of the river 
Bug. The two men were leaning against a fence, continuing the endless talk about 
the land and _ politics. 

“There’s no order, no order anywhere, Polikarp,” sighed Poberezhny, strik- 
ing a light with flint and steel. 

“Eh, that’s a true word, none there is,” Polikarp agreed eagerly, grateful 
to Poberezhny for talking to him as an equal—people did not often treat him 
as one, although they were ready enough to listen to the tales and legends 
he told. 

“Looks as if we’ve really got the land in our hands at last, and yet you never 
know if it won’t slip out again like an eel.” The old fisherman frowned as he 
blew on the spark. 

“Aye, it may well do just that, any minute.” Polikarp, thin as alath, leaned 
over the fence to get a light and evidently inhaled too deeply, for a dull 
cough racked his flat chest. 

“Bandits right and bandits left, all round us. If it isn’t Galchevsky then 
it’s Shepel, if it isn’t Shepel then it’s one of Makhno’s lot. There’s nothing left 
of the order, the strictness of the tsar’s time.” 

“Yes indeed, we’re a long way from that,” Polikarp hastened to agree, and 
added, “If the tsar could only make peace with the Bolsheviks, now, there’d be 
order in everything. The tsar could rule there in his crystal palace and the 
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Bolsheviks would portion out the land to the people. There’d be no country 
like ours all over the world then.” 

“Don’t you wish you may see it!” Poberezhny gave a hopeless gesture and 
pulled on his cigarette. 

Maybe there is something in that, thought Miron as he passed cautiously, 
but remembered what an empty chatterer Polikarp was and dropped the idea. 
But about there being no order, God in his Heaven was witness of that. They’d 
put a food tax on the muzhik, well then, let them protect him, so he wouldn’t 
be robbed by anyone and everyone who had a mind to it. But the way it work- 
ed out, you paid three food taxes, not one. And on top of that, you couldn’t get 
even a miserable bit of metal anywhere, and look at the price of lamp oil and 
salt! A man might need a new ploughshare, couldn’t do without it, and all he 
could do was fix on an Austrian bayonet somehow. But was it worth while 
disturbing the bones of God’s Anointed for things like that? Let him lie 
in peace beneath the sod, he wasn’t worrying anyone, let them not worry him 
either. 

Something moved in the shadow of a barn over to one side. Miron crouched 
down in alarm under the fence. Then came a girl’s voice, quite close. 

“Stop that, now—you hear me?” 

“Why, what am I doing?” 

“You know. Take your hands away.” 

“That’s all I ever hear from you.” 

Even the Revolution doesn’t bother them, the young rascals, thought 
Miron, and taking courage he straightened up and even reached into his 
ceed ee a light, but thought better of it. He’d have a smoke when he got 

ome—safer. 


At the end of the village a narrow path descended into a gulley, reaching — 
out to a row of willows where it was caught up by a gate. A little further on Mi- 
ron’s garden plot began. He could see the moonlight gleam on his pond that was 
always so fresh and cool. The reeds bent their heads under the hand of the breeze 
and the merry little stream running from the pond chattered with its usual gaie- 
ty. Miron always fell asleep and wakened to the accompaniment of that merry 
chatter, and when he was away for a day or two, he felt there was something 
missing. 

He stepped on to the small dam planted with willows that separated the 
pond from the stream, and started. Varchuk’s britchka stood on the other side 
of the walnut-tree, the satiny backs of its black horses gleaming in the moon- 
light. Behind the horses stood Varchuk himself, lean and dark as a Gipsy, with 
broad-shouldered, shaggy-headed Larion Denisenko beside him. They waited 
in silence as Miron approached. And he went to them as to his executioners. What 
did they want with him, a man who only longed to live in peace? But where 
could you find peace in these days? 

“A lot of time they take at that talk-shop of yours,” said Varchuk with a 
shake of his wedge-shaped head as he gave his hand to Miron. 
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_ “No time for meat nor drink, only babbling at meetings.” Denisenko seized 
Miron’s hand from Varchuk’s. “Well, what’s going on over there?” And he 
jerked his shaggy head towards the village. 

_ A duck on the lake quacked sleepily, startling all three. Denisenko slipped 
his hand into his pocket while Miron raised his to a sweat-dewed forehead to 
cross himself. 

“You'll be scared of your own shadows soon.” Varchuk’s thin lips twisted 
ponent Denisenko’s flat face showed the other’s words were little to his 
iking. 

“Not so much of your brag, Safron, you never know these days where danger 
may jump out at you.” He turned to Miron. “What did you hear at that meet- 
ing—what have they decided?” 

“Eh, don’t ask,” Miron said with a hopeless gesture and his head sank be- 
neath the weight of the looks bent on him. . 

“So the muzhiks don’t mean to keep their hands off our land, is that it?” 
asked Safron Varchuk, coming close to the forester. 

“I was the only one who refused it.” 

For the first time Miron noticed that Varchuk’s large beak of a nose jutted 
out from his very eyebrows at one end and joined his pitch-black whiskers at 
the other. 

“Only you?” he repeated in surprise and frowned, looking suspiciously at 
the forester. 

_ Miron was quick with justification. 

“When: I said I didn’t want Larion’s land, that I’d take only estate land, 
somebody else at the back started to speak too, but Miroshnichenko stopped him.” 

“How did he stop him? Maybe it wasn’t in order?” asked Safron, catching 
at this thread. And fear clawed at Miron again—had he betrayed Miroshni- 
chenko? 

“Nay, it wasn’t that way. But when he said to me. ‘If you don’t want La- 
rion’s land you needn’t take it, but you’ll get no other,’ then they didn’t say 
anything more. That’s enough to kill a muzhik, let alone stop him talking,” burst 
out of Miron. 

“Kill him—the black plague wouldn’t kill him,” snarled Safron and his 
eyes flashed hatred. “So they’ll divide the land tomorrow?” 

y “Yes, tomorrow.” , 

“Well, let them amuse themselves with our land for a few days. But you, 
Miron, keep on the same way and you’ll be all right, and go on living.” Safron 
clapped a bony hand on the forester’s shoulder as though granting him permis- 
sion to live. 

Denisenko strode heavily to the britchka, dragged out a pillow-case full 
of grain, carried it to the forester and sighed. 

“Here, Miron, something to help you along. I know you’re short of food, 
so I scraped up a little of the holy grain for you.” ee 
“It’s all right, Larion, I can manage,” the forester protested, frowning in 
distress. ' 
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“You can’t manage, I know how hard things are for you,” and Denisenko 
obstinately thrust the pillow-case into the forester’s arms. Lost and confused, 
he clutched it round the bottom so that it seemed to grow to his body like a second 
belly. ; 

Varchuk and Denisenko returned to the britchka, talking quietly. The two 
black horses picked their way across the dam with moonlit sparkle and rich jin- 
gling, and at a touch of the reins broke into a sharp canter. Soon the britchka 
and the two dark silhouettes disappeared along the forest path, leaving the 
lonely figure by the dam with his confused, unhappy thoughts and the unsought 
grain. To Miron it was worse than something stolen, though nobody would ever 
know of it, not even his own brother. 

A fish jumped in the pond, and quiet circles widened over the water till they 
reached the banks and lost themselves among the roots of trees. But there was 
no such refuge for a man’s thoughts, they pursued and tormented him. 

Miron set the pillow-case on the ground, unfastened it and thrust his hand 
inside. The first touch told him that the grain was not winnowed. Then he 
raised a handful to his eyes. A playful wind caught up the husks and carried 
them away, leaving the wheat gleaming coral-pink and fading again under the 
shadow of the willow. 

He was holding that wheat which he had long wanted to buy from Larion 
for sowing; Larion, however, had asked an unheard of price for it. Now he had 
brought it himself. Miron looked round sadly, then threw the handful into the 
pond. It hissed in the water, and like a sacrifice to some unknown god it lightened 
his spirit. He picked up the pillow-case, unlocked the store-room, hoisted the 
wheat on to his shoulder and poured it into the dark, hollowly ringing bin. 
As he did so he saw Miroshnichenko’s contemptuous eyes. In 
his thoughts he justified himself to them—he had said nothing 
to Varchuk and Denisenko, nothing that mattered. 

At other times when Miron poured grain into the bin he 
always stood before it, letting it run through his hands, but this 
time he turned away at once and quickly locked the store- 
room. 

; His daughter lay asleep indoors, arms flung wide, but his 
frightened wife slept in the shed. A smell of fried fish came 
from the table; his Vasilinka must have caught them. But he 
had no wish for food. He took off his hat, top-boots and coat, 
then knelt before the icon and crossed himself with fervour. 

“With. the cross I sleep, with the cross I wake, may the 
cross be with me till the day shall break. Angels at my head, 
angels by my side, guard my soul till midnight 
and from midnight till dawn and from dawn on for 
ever and ever.” 

But no angels, at his head or by his side, 
could give him peaceful sleep that night. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Kindrat Pogiba and the sotnik! Danilo Pidoprigora were 
making their cautious way across the front from Kamenets-Podolsk, Simon Pet- 
lyura’s last residence. Disguised in shabby coats, with scythes over their shoul- 
ders, they gave themselves out to be seasonal workers on their way back from 
Moldavia. Even the tobacco in their pouches was Moldavian, for safety’s sake. 

Certain people, it is true, had suggested that Pogiba take a few poisoned 
cigarettes with them—they might meet someone they wanted to dispatch quiet- 

_ly to the next world; but the experienced lieutenant-colonel’s little reddish- 
brown eyes had narrowed in ironic folds and a gleam of mirth had brightened 
his round, sombre face. 

“T’Il take those if—God 
help me!—I have to work 
some time in that land of 
Soviets. But this time I’ve 
a simpler job.” 

Pogiba was known in 
the Ministry of War as a 
bold fighter with a good 
brain for staff work. He was 
an unsmiling man of concen- 
trated purpose who never 

lost his head in battle, never got mixed up with petty, shady enterprises, and at 
headquarters had seen through the far-reaching schemes of Wilhelm Hapsburg 
of Austria sooner than Petlyura himself. ; 

When the narrow-shouldered heir of Archduke Karl Stefan left his Ruma- 
nian prison and for the second time appeared in the Ukraine, the Head Ataman 
received him with open arms and in a decree transformed Cavalry Captain Wil- 
helm Hapsburg into Colonel Vasili Vyshivany of the Ukrainian Army. After 
Brest, of course, when Germans and Austrians almost came to blows tearing 
pieces of the Ukraine from Petlyura’s delegation, the captain could have been made 
not only a colonel, but even a general; however, Wilhelm Hapsburg’s profes- 
sions of love for the Ukraine, the favour he sought with the Cossacks donning 
on embroidered shirt and other accessories of the Ukrainian costume, the effort 

' he expended on the study of Ukrainian and the bad Ukrainian poetry he. pub- 
lished in Vienna would bear pondering over. 

It was not the laurels of a poet but the crown of a Ukrainian king that 
the archduke’s heir wished to assume. In a good humour, he would say as he 
played with his smudge of a moustache, “If coal is king and wheat is queen, 
then the Ukraine is a royal throne.” 

Yes, for him the Ukraine was only a throne on which he hoped to deposit 
his lean shanks. How on earth could the Head Ataman fail to see it, he who 
could not imagine the Ukraine without himself alone at the head to govern it! 


1 Sotnik—Cossack junior officer.—Ed. 
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Although Pogiba had no great love for the fussy Petlyura with his passion 
for parades and shady ventures, although his own hopes all centred on Yurko 
Tyutyunik, nevertheless in the autumn of 1919 he did once drop a hint to the Head 
Ataman about the secret designs of the newly-fledged chief of the political depart- 
merit. Two folds appeared by the ataman’s full lips. 

He took a deep breath and following'a habit he had long ago taught himself, 
brought his hand gracefully up to the trident and flowers adorning his collar. It 
was as though he sought his decisions in these tokens of authority; and even 
when only one man stood before him he could not refrain from posing, was unable — 
to see the line separating grandeur from absurdity. , 

Absurd was what he had been in Pogiba’s eyes since the autumn of 1918. 
When his men had driven Skoropadsky out of Kiev, the Head Ataman himself 
had waited five days to enter the Ukrainian capital, engaged with supervising 
a further important operation—his supply men had been set to work ripping red 
and green cloth from first-class railway coaches to make smart Cossack shlyks* 
for Petlyura and his staff; without those he would not make his entrance. 

“Thank you, Lieutenant-Colonel, I shall look into the matter.” The Head 
Ataman turned his tired eyes. towards the door, pressing a concealed bell. 

At that time, however, events were taking place which left the Head Ataman 
little thought to spare for Vyshivany’s dreams of a crown. The commander-in- 
chief of the Ukrainian Galician Army, Mikola Tarnavsky, on secret orders from 
the dictator Petrushevich, had signed a treaty between the Galician Command 
and Denikin’s Volunteer Army. The Ukrainian Galician Army which had for 
several months prolonged the death-throes of the Head Ataman, defeated in the 
spring of 1919, now flung itself into the arms of an enemy who, Heaven alone 
knows why, regarded Petlyura as a Bolshevik. It was easier for Petrushevich to 
accept a governorship of Galicia within the “one and indivisible Russia” from 
Denikin than to join the treaty with Pilsudski prepared without Petrushevich’s 
knowledge by Petlyura’s diplomats. . 

Now, in these autumn days, the silent hatred between two kinglets in Kame- 
nets-Podolsk where two “Ukrainian” governments had existed since June had 
developed into furious quarrels between the Directorium and the leaders of the 
West-Ukrainian People’s Republic. While typhus mowed down Petlyura’s men 
and the Cossacks alike, while the front collapsed and ministers withdrew men 
from it to assist in dispatching stolen goods abroad, a fierce struggle for power 
continued in Kamenets-Podolsk, and so did the endless bargaining—who would 
tule the Ukraine, whom would it pay the best to serve. The last assembly of min- 
isters called by the dictator Petrushevich was attended by only one minister 
from the Ukrainian People’s Republic, and it was not without grounds that 
Dr. Makukh remarked acidly that eighteen business managers addressed the coun- 
cil because the ministers themselves had scampered out ‘of the Ukraine with 
“inviolable property.” 


1 Shlyks—Cossack hats have a dangling “stocking» from the crown—the “shlyk.» Its 
colour can be a distinguishing mark.—Ed. ‘ 
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But in such times, when two governments had less than two gubernias to rule, 
there was no agreement between the Directorium and the West-Ukrainian People’s 
Republic. The old lawyer who had so unexpectedly become a dictator cleverly 
cast the blame for the treaty on Tarnavsky and even arrested him for appearances’ 
sake, hoping by this gesture to reconcile the disputants. 

“For the sake of history, we must all die together!” 

He fully believed history to be indivisible from himself, just as he believed 
that there would be no place in the annals of history for the Corsican from Ko- 
belyaki, as Petlyura was sometimes called. zi 

“For the sake of history we must die together,” he repeated, raising a tragic 
hand to his very black, probably dyed moustache. 

But even in the face of death, the dictator presented the Directorium with 
four demands—to include one Galician in the Directorium, for Petlyura to retain 
the title of Head Ataman but to be removed from operative work, for the cabinet 
to be re-formed and for the Galician to have the post of Finance Minister. 

What remained of the government of the Ukrainian People’s Republic reject- 
ed Petrushevich’s importunity, for who could ever conceive of Petlyura giving 
up an inch of his authority! So on the fifteenth of November Petrushevich and 
his government quietly slipped out of Kamenets-Podolsk, while the Head Ataman 
left the remnants of his army to their fate and accompanied by a few of his min- 
isters and his safe, hurried to Proskurov. On the way, however, he had to aban- 
don even the safe, get himself to Lyubar on a cart and from there escape from 
his own atamans to the Poles. 

In those same November days the claimant to the Ukrainian crown fled to 
Austria. He did not come back to the Head Ataman when the latter returned to 
the Ukraine with those allies whom he had only recently threatened in the 
words of the poet, “Death to the dirty Poles, death!” 

In two years of service under Petlyura, Pogiba had lost the ability to judge 
who really deserved death. Yesterday’s enemies became allies, yesterday’s allies 
became mortal enemies, Petlyura’s policy was as variable as spring breezes, 
and all this had to be paid for with blood, grain and carloads of money printed in 
Berlin and Kamenets. 

Grim, tormenting thoughts frequently disturbed Pogiba, and the worst 
thing of all was that with each day he found himself farther and farther from his 
Ukraine. He too could have stopped quietly abroad, but after Petlyura’s flight 
to Pilsudski he went with Omelyanovich-Pavlenko and Tyutyunik on that hard 
winter campaign, just to remain in the Ukraine. He fought Denikin’s men and he 
fought the Reds, he lay sick with a bad bout of typhus and in the spring of 1920, 
gritting his teeth, received cast-off uniforms from the former Austrian.army for 
his Cossacks. That was all his hungry, ragged and lice-ridden men were worth. 
It was true, they saw with some surprise the general’s insignia given by these new 
allies to Ataman Omelyanovich-Pavlenko, and cursing everything on earth, took 
their places in Austrian cast-offs on the right flank of the Sixth Polish Army. 

Although Petlyura had sold Galicia, Kholmshchina, Volynia and Polesie 
to Pilsudski for the last rags of his authority, Pogiba had to stand by him. All 
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these two blood-stained years the two clung to the same rope. And if Wrangel 
did not draw more Red units from the Polish front, that rope was likely to be- 
come a noose. . 

Pogiba lay on the straw in a muzhik’s barn, looking through a crack at an 
ash-grey, indifferent sky which drew dull clouds over the earth to the very hori- 
zon as night approached. There, beyond those autumn clouds, lay another land, 
to which today he must make his way. a 

Two elderly peasants came through the vegetable plots, bridles and bits in 
their hands. The lip of one showed a cut, apparently recent, and there were traces 
of dried blood on his smoke-grey beard. 

“Watched them and looked after them, and now here we are,” said the 
other, a short, thick-set man like an uprooted tree-stump, speaking as though to 
himself. “Ugh, the devil take them all.” 

“We can put these on ourselves now,” and the grey-bearded man shook the 
bridle in the air. Then, suddenly, he burst out with a great cry, “Lord, if 
only the Reds would come! Have mercy on us, Lord!” 

“Eh, all governments are the same for the muzhik, and all bad. The Reds 
clap on those grain deliveries.” 

“Aye, but they give the muzhik land.” 

“They give to some, and they take it away from others.” 

“They d not stakewit {rom 137” 

“The dirty bastards,” Pogiba cursed wearily to himself. “Shed your blood 
for them, and they grudge you a miserable nag.” 

But behind such nags, as Pogiba well knew, stood all the muzhiks’ troubles 
oi those years. Crushed, plundered by a rapid succession of governments, atamans 
and various batkos,t without lamp-oil, without salt, without matches, without 
boots, in rough homespun clothes, the muzhik stood at the crossroads of history, . 
his eyes on the land. And alongside stood his drooping horse, submissive, with 
galled flanks, tormented no less than its owner, gaining him and his children 
black bread, bitter with colza, damp with sweat. 

Incidentally, there were times now when Pogiba envied even the muzhik his 
lot. Whatever government might come, that muzhik in his patched clothing would 
stop in the Ukraine in a hut, perhaps poor, but his own, and before you could 
blink he would have his land, and turn into a Bolshevik himself too. But 
where would the whirlwinds of war carry him, Pogiba, what would he soon 
become? 

Since the Poles had spoken about a truce with the Bolsheviks, Pogiba had — 
more than once looked with horror at the future, finding no rest anywhere for 
his spirit. Where could he go? Pilsudski he hated, the Bolsheviks he feared, and 
Petlyura was a broken reed. The only hope lay in Wrangel and a miracle, and 
- to bring that miracle nearer he had agreed without hesitation to cross the front 
line and raise all those batkos in an organized offensive. 

The wooden latch clicked dryly, the door opened and Sotnik Pidoprigora 


* Batkos—leaders of smaller groups than those headed by atamans.—Ed. 
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entered in a shaft of evening light. Even his poor coat, mangy sheepskin hat and 
patched, reddish top-boots could not conceal the strength of his well-built form. 
He had the sunburned face, the high cheek-bones of an ordinary country lad 
whose only beauty is his full, fresh, youthful mouth and restive dark-grey eyes 
that laugh with a hint of melancholy. And who could say what lay behind those 
eyes—a longing for the land, or for the childish prattle the former school- 
teacher heard sometimes in his dreams? 

“Anything new?” The lieutenant-colonel raised a head that seemed too heavy 
for the neck that supported it. 

“A ford’s been found, a boat’s ready, and there doesn’t seem to have been 
anyone on the other bank since yesterday. We can get to Veremi’s farm before 
the moon rises,” said the sotnik, in a brief summary of things Pogiba for the most 
part already knew. 

“And Veremi, is he reliable? Not gone over?” asked the lieutenant-colonel, 
with slow emphasis on the final words. 

Pidoprigora frowned for a second, angry at his own internal tremor. 

“Not likely. He hasn’t much in common with the Reds. ” 

“Is it a big farm he’s got?” 

“Pretty big.” 

“And what’s the mood in the village ? Did you sniff out anything?” 

“Let the political section do the sniffing, Colonel, we’re like calves, go where 
others send us.” 

“And how long have you been a calf?” asked Pogiba, rousing himself, with 
something between curiosity and menace in his voice. 

“Even the gods don’t always go by straight roads, what can we hope for?” 

“There are no straight roads. It’s only the mists of youth that make 
them look smooth and rosy,” said Pogiba with conviction. “Are you getting 
homesick?” 

“I’m always homesick,” Pidoprigora answered simply, and his youth 
rose before his inner eye. 

“You’re dodging the point!” Pogiba’s tobacco-brown eyes held two sparks. 

Pidoprigora shrugged his shoulders but said nothing. What if Pogiba had 
seen through his pretence, there was no need to give himself away entirely.He 
could not just say, “In these two years it’s all been piling up, grain by grain till 
I’m bursting with it.” d 

To the lieutenant-colonel the army was his mother. It had fostered and reared 
him, exalted him with the glory of the tsar’s epaulettes and made him first 
a fighter, then a killer. Except for drill, headquarters’ maps and killing he 
knew nothing and wanted to know nothing, and if he ever felt any yearnings they 
were only for a real military leader who would uphold and revive the glory 
of the Ukraine. Pidoprigora, however, had been driven to the army by the 
cruel events of 1918 and a romantic nationalism. At that time he had believed 
with his whole heart that he was ringing the Easter bell of liberation, and only 
later did he realize with horror that the bell was tolling for the funeral of his 
Ukraine. 
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The melancholy grey of an autumn dusk. Dark spires of poplars etched mo- 
tionless against the motionless clouds. Thoughts drifting like shadows about you, 
floating across the river, beyond the poplars, to that patch of earth where a hu- 
man life and happiness await you. But no, it may wait for another, not for you. 
You have flung it to the winds, scattered it on strange roads, shot it to fragments 
in battles which brought not glory but shame to your mutilated youth. 

None of this, however, taints that patch of earth. If thunder storms rage over 
it the lashing branches of its trees cry, “Come!” In springtime its flowery mead- 
ows and blue stretches of water whisper, “Come!” And you would have come 
long ago, would have kissed the paths people tread, would have bowed before 
your doorway—did not fear restrain you. . . . What, are you really such a coward, 
is your heart a rabbit’s? No, if you think to break away, then do it today, a clean 
break with no returning. 


The grey sky descended lower, swallowed the shadowy poplars, approached 
the very bank with vaguely drifting clouds. As in a dream Danilo Pidoprigora 
descended to the river. The battered old scythe over his shoulder caught on twigs, 
and shook down cold dew. In front of him limped a barefoot lad carrying an oar, 
whistling as he went; the lieutenant-colonel stumped heavily behind him. How he 
longed to climb into that flat-bottomed boat, pull on the oars until they brought 
him to his own quiet home, to his brothers, his wife. . . . Where was she now? 

He had been twenty-five, a teacher, when he had first met her on the 
stony bank of the Teteryev. After the rich, tender scenery of the Podolye region 
he had been amazed by the wildness of the ancient Polesie forests—the weath- 
ered, rotting boulders among which pines grew, the marble rock by Deacon’s 
Oak-Wood, and the forest quarries where handsome dark-skinned girls and women, 
descendents of Italians who had long ago merged with the Ukrainians, toiled all 
day breaking up the stone. On this right bank one day he saw a party of students. 
A young man with black hair and the eyes of a rebel held a piece of stone in a 
convulsive grip, brandishing it before his companions. , 

“Just think,” he was saying, “this is the only place in the Ukraine where you 
can find the real pink and grey marble, with its lovely veins, tender as those on 
a maiden’s temples.” He displayed the fragment he held. “It has traces of crystal 
pyrites, fluorite and red ironstone. It should be used for carving goddesses and 


heroes, but all this beauty is destroyed in the furnaces of the landlord Korosty- 
shev. He uses it to make lime!” 


“Barbarism!” cried a sweet-faced, slender girl indignantly, and her musical 
voice at once captivated Danilo. 

Her name was Galya, and the student with the eyes and manner of a rebel 
was called Nechuiviter. How long ago all that was, although reckoned in time it 
was not far distant. The sweet-faced girl became his wife, the black haired young 
man, Grigori Nechuiviter, became a political convict, a Communist. And he, 
Danilo, the poet, became one of Petlyura’s men. And who cared if it was from 
romantic heights that he had fallen into that stinking pit? He had regarded 
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Nechuiviter’s ideas as primitive, too rigid for a peasant soul held in thrall by ma- 
jestic memorials of the past and dreams of a quiet paradise of seven dessiatines. 

“You seem depressed?” Pogiba’s hand descending on his back scattered all 
Darilo’s memories. 

“Thoughts, and worries as well.” 

“Afraid?” 

“That too, a bit,” Danilo admitted, and the barefoot lad glanced round in 
surprise. 

“What’s there to be afraid of? The Reds won’t touch a plain muzhik,” and 
the boy glanced at the blunt scythes. It was difficult to tell whether he was laugh- 
ing at them or speaking in earnest. 

The lieutenant-colonel sensed something mocking in the ferry-boy’s tone and 
gave him a suspicious look. 

The bank smelt of salty-sour slime and fish scales. Through a gap in the branch- 
es of a crooked willow they could see the surface of the Bug, striped at the 
bank with dark shadows of trees like drowned giants striving to rise again 
from the depths. Here the bank was of black soil, grass-covered, and the 
water did not hiss as it does against sand but was muttering dully. Whom was 
it angry with— this sagging earth with its cupolas of bushes and its harsh 
green? 

On the left bank humped shadows took the place of bushes and willows. What 
did the darkness conceal? Dead silence, or a fatal shot? 

How he longed to be a child again, to hear his mother’s voice, to forget the 
burden of the past and the terror of the future! When people have done something 
wrong they always seem to turn back in thought to childhood. In this there is com- 
fort, but no protection. The innocence of childhood cannot wash away the dirt 
which has collected in adult years. 

The lad stooped, dragged a boat out of the bushes, drew the men’s attention 
to it and crossed himself. The sotnik sat down in the bows, the most dangerous 
spot, the lieutenant-colonel followed him, and the ferry-boy bore down with 
hands and chest on the stern, jumping in as the boat left the bank with a soft 
rippling of water. 

The water, like the darkness, gripped the little boat as in a vice, babbling 
in its own language. Fingers tightly closed on revolvers became numb, and 
still the boat swayed and rocked, calling from the waves a splash, a sigh or an 

angry gurgle. 

The bank came closer, it advanced rapidly, then the boat buried its nose 
in the soft soil like a puppy and swung round, broadside on. Danilo jumped 
out on to the springy sod and looked alertly round him, the revolver following 
his eyes. 

Autumn silence brooded, stirred only by the soft breathing of the water. The 
three listened without a word, then the lad gave a sigh of relief. 

“God be praised, we’ve come at a good time!” ee 

At that moment they heard a voice beyond the willows raised in high- 
pitched, drunken song, “Marusia’s poisoned, they’ve taken her away. . . .” There 
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was the rattle of cart-wheels, a confusion of men’s and women’s voices, then si- 
lence descended again. After a moment, however, it was broken by one 
lonely, lovely voice pouring out a plaintive song over the beaten earth road, plead- 
ing that blood should not be shed. 


Let the blood of man not flow, 
’Tis more than water, well we know. 


At the sorrow, the love of man in that song, two killers involuntarily drop- 
ped their hands and bowed their heads. Only the ferry-boy, his oar raised, turned 
his head towards the song about his blood-drenched land. 


“That’s blind Andriyko. What a voice God’s given him!” said the lad 
in melancholy admiration. 

“Who is he?” asked Pidoprigora, turning. 

“A man...” the lad answered evasively. 

“Was he born blind?” 

“Nay, not he. They blinded him.” 

“Who?” 

“How would I know?” The lad stopped, frowning, but then could not keep 
it in. “Some say it was the Hetman’s lot, others say it was some of yours.” 

“You know who we are?” rasped the lieutenant-colonel angrily, turning sharp- 
ly to the ferry-boy. 

“Seasonal workers,” the lad answered calmly. 

Pogiba, however, sensed the sly hint. 

“Hold your tongue, or I’ll shorten your other leg for you,” he hissed. 

“Thank you kindly.” The lad’s voice was hard. “I see I didn’t bring you over 
for nothing.” 
_ He jumped into the boat and pushed silently off front the bank. The water 
ubpieg and carried him back to the side where he was awaited with truly kind 
words. 


“What did you say that for, Pan Lieutenant-Colonel?” asked the sotnik 
reproachfully. 
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“Lets his tongue run like an unleashed dog. Doesn’t know a thing but throws 
dirt at us.” 

“He knows all right, it sticks out all over us,” snapped Pidoprigora, angry 
with himself at not cutting the other short with more dignity. 

“Oh well, to hell with him,” said Pogiba more calmly, with a shrug. “But 
that Andriyko, he’s got a voice to draw the heart from your body. He ought to 
be singing in the imperial theatre. But with our barbarism... .” 

Rustling through the bushes, they crossed a track soft with beaten dust and 
made their way through the fields to Veremi’s farmstead. For some reason Vere- 
mi had picked out a hollow for his house, took pleasure in ponds and fish and 
sowed his fields to fragrant hemp for the market rather than wheat. 

“You won’t lose the way?” asked Pogiba, confused by the maze of field roads, 
paths and tracks. 

“My bare feet tramped all these paths when I was a lad, they grew up on them, 
got their bruises and scars on them.” 

“The idyllic poesy of bruises,” laughed the lieutenant-colonel. 

“Yes, the real poesy with us was always one of bruises. And we found little 
to laugh at in that.” 

The dark forms of poplars rose like black mounds in the valley. By the dam 
Pogiba and Pidoprigora were met by one of the Head Ataman’s intelligence agents, 
Denis Barabolya. To make sure, he first of all struck a match and took a good 
look at Pogiba and Pidoprigora, who at once recalled the short, round figure and 
the rough, bristly face for all the world like a ball of wool. The man greeted Po- 
giba fulsomely and kept clutching at his sleeve like a girl. 

“Nobody here, is there?” The lieutenant-colonel, who had no love for spies, 
carefully released his sleeve from Barabolya’s fingers. 

“Now there’s not a living soul. But sometimes those Red Cossacks do 
come, they have a meal and take a couple of sheaves of oats for their horses. 
I’1l put you in the old carpenter’s shop, just to be on the safe side. Nobody ever 
goes there.” 

“Is the front far off?” “ 

“It’s gone away from these parts. The Reds aren’t having a very good time. 
They patch up their lines this way and that. From the Bug to the Dnestr they 
have only the Fourteenth Army, Kotovsky’s brigade and the first division of Red 
Cossacks. The Head Ataman has much bigger forces. A blow at the right moment 
and we’ll smash the Bolsheviks to splinters,” giggled Barabolya. 

“We’ll soon give that blow, but we’ve got to prepare the rear well first. 
Are there any reliable batkos and atamans here?” — 

“Galchevsky’s near Lityn, Batko Palilyulka is six versts off, and Ataman 
Chornoguz is near Zhmerinka with big forces. And there’s another district not 
far from here that’s neither ours nor theirs.” 

“What does that mean, exactly?” ; , 

“The peasants there have proclaimed a peasant republic and won’t ae 
nize any authority but their own. They’ve even chosen ministers and aren’t pu 
out when their ministers meet in homespun trousers. But everyone pitched in 
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to buy one of them a pair of top-boots, even the muzhiks don’t want a minis- 
ter without boots.” He giggled again as though to order, a succession of neat little 
“hee-hee-hee’s.” 

“What do you think of that, Pan Sotnik?” Two sharp lines ran from the cor- 
ner of Pogiba’s mouth to his chin. 

“Simple enough. For centuries the muzhiks sought justice and a good tsar. 
If even Ivan the Fool could become tsar of a far-away fairyland, why shouldn’t 
a muzhik become a minister in his own district?” 

“And what do they do for money? Have they their own money too?” asked 
the lieutenant-colonel with a smile. 

“So far they’re using all kinds, but they’re looking hard for a printing press. 
They learned somewhere that the Head Ataman left presses and engraved plates 
behind him a number of times when he retreated, and they’ve sent men out to 
search for them. They want to alter the plates a bit, add something, maybe, and 
have their own paper money, district-state currency.” And he emitted another 
series of giggles. 

The farmstead gate had been left open and the dogs locked up. They now 
greeted the strangers with a furious barking from the other side of the house 
door. 

Denis Barabolya rolled through a yard littered with freshly sawn wood, 
stopped by a stile and climbed over heavily into the orchard. There, among 
the Podolye pear-trees, tall as oaks, they saw an old carpenter’s shed, its wood 
splitting with sun and rain. The ataman’s spy turned the key in a huge, rasping 
padlock. He allowed his guests to pass in, shut the door and slid a wooden bolt 
into its socket, then came further into the workshop and struck a match. It hissed, 
spitting out sulphur and soot, and at last flared up. 

The small four-paned windows were carefully covered. Food, home-distilled 
spirit and dark berry wine stood ready on the carpenter’s bench, with its scratched, 
pitted surface. Wild pinks crunched on the earthen floor under their feet. 

“M’yes, not bad here at all,” said the lieutenant-colonel with satisfaction; 
glancing at the two pallets with their fresh bedding. 

“Barbarically simple.” Barabolya’s fuzzy face seemed to take on dignity. 
“But I feel, Pan Lieutenant-Colonel, that only heathen barbarism can now save 
civilization. Christianity can no longer carry the burden.” 

“A long time since I’ve heard anything of Nietzsche theories under the 
Ukrainian willows,” the sotnik said, frowning. His eyes met Barabolya’s, and 
both were conscious of an immediate acute mutual dislike. 

“Won’t you have something to eat?” 

Barabolya rolled in front of the lieutenant-colonel like a ball, and Pidopri- 
gora felt nausea rising as he looked at that petty gambler who by the caprice of 
fate had more than once been judge and executioner. Apparently Pogiba felt some- 
thing of the same kind. 

“I suppose you have had your supper?” he asked noting with surprise that 
an invisible line seemed to divide the spy’s face into halves, one smiling with 
a fawning eye, the other sombre, with a look that was wary and lowering. 
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“Yes, yes, something of that kind.” Barabolya turned his differing eyes on 
Pogiba and again broke the silence with his “hee-hee-hee.” A natural habit, per- 
haps, or one developed as part of his spy’s equipment, to disarm suspicion. 

“In that case, I’d be glad if you’d go over to Palilyulka as quickly as you can, 
and ask him to come here.” 

“Today?” One eye looked surprised, the other angry. 

“As quickly as possible.” 

“All right, I’11 hurry over.” 

Reluctantly Barabolya rolled over to a corner of the workshop and dragged 
out a whip and a homespun bag from behind one of the pallets. He slung the bag 
over his shoulder, with a single movement changed the shape of his hat, changed 
the expression of his face in the same instant and lazily cracked his whip. Before 
the astonished eyes of the visitors there now stood not the fawning spy but a 
despondent shepherd who had lost his flock. 

“Why, you’re an actor!” The down-turned corners of Pogiba’s mouth lifted. 

“I’d but one old nag on my farm, and now that’s strayed to Petlyura, or 
mebbe Trotsky. ... Eh, it’s a weary life!” Barabolya’s womanish shoulders sag- 
ged a little further and not even a spark of cunning could be seen in his differing 
eyes. “God be wi’ ye, I’m going to seek my nag.” 

He settled his bag better on his shoulders and left the workshop, a real 
shepherd. 

“You saw that?” Pogiba glanced at the sotnik. “I sent him off to Palilyulka 
to spare us that greasy giggle of his, but it seems he’s a real actor.” 

“An actor in a horrible melodrama,” snapped Pidoprigora his eyes still on 
the door through:which Barabolya had passed. 

“There’s something about you I don’t like today, Sotnik—don’t like 
at all,” said the lieutenant-colonel, looking at him rather hard, and fell into 
thought. He felt his old mistrust for this village teacher. 

“T don’t like myself,” answered Pidoprigora despondently, not lowering his 
desperate eyes. 

“Nerves, all nerves! You should treat them with vodka and women. But you 
live like a monk. Do you really think that wife of yours is still waiting for you?” 

_ “My wife’s honour is sacred,” said Pidoprigora with proud contempt. He 
could not stand smut. 4 

“War turns even saints into sinners. Life demands its rights,” Pogiba con- 
tinued, ignoring his companion’s tone. 

“That may be so, but it doesn’t justify every baseness.” 

Pogiba had his mouth open to dispute this when a tramping and _jingling 
came from the garden, approaching the workshop. Both seized their revolvers and 
moved out of line with the window, their eyes exchanging the wordless question 
—could the ataman’s spy have led them into a trap? There was an instant’s 
silence, then again came a crackling and the ring of iron. 

“Why, it’s only horses!” Pidoprigora smiled in relief. “Listen—that’s the 
metal hobbles.” 
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“You’re sure?” The lieutenant-colonel cautiously moved aside the blanket 
covering the window and looked out. Two tall horses stood beside the raspberry 
bushes, crushing them with their hooves as they grazed. “Devil take them! Gave 
us a fright, the brutes!” 

He left the window with a short laugh and reached out to the covered 
bowls. 

The first held rich, crisp, fragrant carp, moist and brown with sour cream 
poured over them. fii oi 

“That smells good,” said the lieutenant-colonel, sniffing appreciatively. 
“Worth starting on at once, but we’ll wait a minute more. Or maybe you're too 
hungry?” 

“No, I’m not hungry at all.” 

Frowning, Pogiba pulled the tightly-fitting boot from his right leg, careful- 
ly slit the sweat-darkened lining with his knife and drew from it a bundle of 
crumpled papers. He smoothed them out and Pidoprigora read mandates signed 
by Petlyura himself, empowering those to whom they were addressed to form 
and lead village detachments. With the aid of these documents, fabricated by the 
field campaign office, the Head Ataman hoped to spawn new atamans and ata- 
manlets and affirm the authority of newly-baked batkos who built up their domi- 
nation not on ideas but on pogroms, assassinations and home-distilled spirit. 
Pogiba wrote the name Palilyulka on one, pushed the others back into his 
boot shaft and winked. 

“Useful, those batkos! Some day, perhaps, our children and grandchildren © 
will remember our work. ... Well, let’s have supper.” 

Pidoprigora reached out for the berry wine but Pogiba pushed his hand 
away from the bottle. 

“That’s.stuff for women, not for a Cossack!” With a touch of swagger he 
poured spirit into the glasses. “Your very good health, Pan Sotnik!” 

He tipped his head back and downed the glassful in one breath, rumbled 
with satisfaction and shook his heavy head. The Adam’s apple on his thin neck 
looked like a ball-bearing, held in place by two thick veins. 

As for the sotnik, the fiery spirit seemed to spread in an instant through his 
sturdy body, and his eyes burned with a stubborn sparkle. 

They drank another glass each and the lieutenant-colonel, forgetful of caution, 
became quite gay and even tried to sing one of the favourite songs of the Head 
Ataman and his army: “Oh, what a tumult far and nigh, when our mosquito married 
the fly.” When he got as far as the fly, however, he glanced at the window, broke 
off short and turned to philosophical musings. 

“There’s no place better than the Ukraine, live here for ever and never stir. 
But life—that’s all meetings and partings, it’s bread and water, vodka and 
blood. E-e-eh, what a—!” 

Jagged teeth kept showing behind Pogiba’s twisted lips. Those teeth, and the 
tiresome mosquito that married the fly, and the Pogiba brand of philosophy began 
to irritate Pidoprigora beyond endurance. He drank, but the spirit had no effect. 
It was not strong enough to drown his thoughts. 
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__ “So you think your wife’s honour is sacred, eh?” Pogiba launched this shaft 
with a greasy smile, playing with his own wedding ring. 

“I prefer to keep talk of decent women for a sober mouth.” 

“What’s the matter, no need to lose your temper,” said the lieutenant- 
colonel, pouring out more vodka. “Drink up, Sotnik! Excellent spirit! Who knows 
when we’ll drink together again!” 

_ “Probably never,” said Pidoprigora. He gave Pogiba a hard look and felt 
himself go tense, as before a battle. He was in the grip of that native obstinacy 
which had more than once led him to sudden actions. Naturally gentle and dreamy, 
he gave way easily to those who were more insistent, more glib of speech and was 
quite unable to storm or threaten; but if he felt deeply about something, then 
there was no holding him. 

“Never?!” Pogiba repeated. 

His hand shook with surprise and the spirit slopped over the edge of the glass, 
wetted the rough, chipped work-bench and dripped despondently on to the floor 
where fragrant grasses and flowers lay dying. 

“And how am I to take that, Pan Sotnik?” Pogiba’s heavy face looked 
rather sober, but then softened in a smile. “Ah, you’re talking of the dangers, 
of our death?” 

“No, of our life.” Pidoprigora laid his piece of bread neatly beside his bowl. 
“I’ve done my job, brought you honestly to the farm, now I’m going home. I’ve 
had enough of war.” He moved a step back from Pogiba. 

“So the rats are beginning to leave the sinking ship?” 

“No, the rats are biting, defending themselves to the end.” 

Those words literally lifted the lieutenant-colonel from his seat. Now the 
men stood facing each other, angry, irreconcilable, ready to go to any lengths. 

“So, Pan Sotnik, it’s a case of hands up and throw yourself at the feet of the 
comissars?” 

“The comissars give the muzhiks land.” 

“And you’ll get your three arshins.}” 

“That’s as may be,” answered the sotnik. The other had found his weakest 
spot. 

“Love of the Ukraine’s reason enough for them to put men against the 
wall: ...Internationalists, they are.”- . 

“That’s as may be,” the sotnik repeated quietly. 

The lieutenant-colonel had caught a shade of indecision on the sotnik’s 
white face: “Could you, the hero of a sacred cause, could you really mean to 
become a traitor?” These words swept away the revolting impulse towards 
weakness. 

“No, Pan Lieutenant-Colonel, we are not heroes of a sacred cause,” said 
Pidoprigora, shaking his head. “That was what we thought, until we became the 
playthings of alien policies and started selling our land right and lett 


1 Your three arshins—your grave.—Ed. 
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“Eh, that’s a lot all in one breath,” said Pogiba, shaking his head réproving- 
ly, and restraining his anger with difficulty. “Let’s take one thing at a time. 
Yes, I don’t deny that other states are giving us aid, but we have our own govern- 
ment—it may be a bad one, but still it’s the first Ukrainian government. ” 

“Yes—and what’s it worth?” 

“It comes a bit dear, like all governments,” answered Pogiba, trying to turn 
things off with a joke. 

“No, it’s cheap, Pan Lieutenant-Colonel, that government of ours, cheap as 
any street walker. What sort of government of a people's republic is it if in its 
very capital, Kamenets-Podolsk, on our own soil, a Polish official can pick up 
three of our ministers at one go, like petty thieves, and clap them into jail? Can 
the history-books tell you of a disgrace like that?” 

“That certainly was a disgraceful affair,” Pogiba agreed. “We need to have 
a better government. Even if only for the sake of Europe.” 

The sotnik caught up the final words, angrily pouring out all the accumulat- 
ed pain and humiliation which had been gathering within him for nearly two 
years. 

“For Europe, it’s the best possible government. It defends the national 
Ukrainian costume like a religious relic, but sells the Ukraine itself to mur- 
derers. The men in the ranks are saying it’s not the mosquito that married the 
fly, but Pilsudski that married Petlyura, and the bride’s brought the Ukraine as 
her dowry.” 

“You want to say we’re selling the Ukraine?” The lieutenant-colonel’s 
purple face stiffened. 

“I’m not talking about you personally. We weren’t let in on the deal even 
as counter-jumpers. We’re just cheap hired men, dumb porters who carry the 
Ukraine on our backs to the market place.” 

“Bravo, Pan Sotnik, gone Red all in a minute.” 

“No, I’m black with anger and grief, for isn’t the sin and shame of that sale 
driving us to the grave?” 

“Get into your grave, then, carrion!” Pogiba snatched his Browning furi- — 
ously from his pocket. 

With an even quicker fury the sotnik seized the lieutenant-colonel’s wrist 
with one hand, and with the other caught his throat, tripping him up simultane- 
ously. Pogiba fell heavily on the earthen floor, with the sotnik lying across him, 
feeling the hard lump of the Adam’s apple under his fingers. 

The lieutenant-colonel tried to free himself, but in a second the sotnik 
fay on top of him once more, his fingers still round the other’s throat. When 
Pogiba began to choke, Pidoprigora seized the chance and snatched away the 
Browning. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, Pan Lieutenant-Colonel,” he said, digging the weapon 
into the other’s chest. 

“Shoot, you bastard. Shoot, traitor. It’s your chance!” rasped Pogiba 
hoarsely, writhing awkwardly on the floor. The warm, tender heads of wild 
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pinks rustled and _ rolled 
beneath him. 

“I don’t shoot a man 
when he’s down.” 

The sotnik stepped back 
towards the door. 

“Maybe you'll allow me 
to get up—to sooth your 
conscience?” The Adam’s 
apple stirred convulsively on 
his neck, helping him to 
heave the words up from his 
chest. 

“Fits better with cons- 
cience if you stop where you 
are, on the floor, and don’t 
raise your head _ either. 
That’s how we’ll take leave 
of each other.” With a jerk 
of his shoulder Pidoprigora 
pushed the door open. 

“We’ll meet again, Pan 
Sotnik!” the  lieutenant- 
colonel called after him.“Our 
paths will cross again!” 

“All the worse for 
you,” the sotnik laughed 
scornfully through his anger. “Good-bye to you!” He disappeared through the 
door. 

“No, au revoir, traitor! To‘our next meeting—and it’ll be the last for you!” 
The words in a hoarse, hate-filled voice followed him out. ; 

Maybe I should go back and put an end to that lump of evil? thought Danilo 
Pidoprigora. He hesitated a moment, then spat and with firm steps left the or- 
chard. At this moment he remembered that he had left his scythe in the work- 
shop. He did not return, however. He had to make a clean break sometime; 
the sooner the better. 

What next? Life, or three arshins of land? Again hatred and fear laid heavy 
hands on his heart. He had always flown home with tremulous excitement, to his 
own soil, to the pond beside Miron’s cottage, to the forests where the clouds rested 
on the tree-tops, to his wife’s golden braids. If only he could have melted into 
the forests, into the soil, if there he could have found the end of the road, if only 
he did not have to present himself to those dreaded military headquarters, and 
the Cheka! : 

To Pogiba he had talked boldly about three arshins of land, but alone, faced 
with unknown, his boldness drained away with every step he took. 
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Past the crooked well with a sagging cross, the path from Veremi’s farm di- 
vided into two dark arms embracing a big swamp with pools that never dried up- 

As a child, Danilo had often driven cattle here during times of drought to let 
them graze at the edge of the bog, and as a lad he had come at night, hunting. He 
would lie beside a pool facing the moon, listening to the water breathing sleepily, 
watching the shimmering, moonlit ripples. The birds would stir among the reeds 
and a flock would come swimming quietly down the track of light. He would 
let loose at them, hardly troubling to aim. The birds would rise, shaking the drops 
from their wings, and settle down behind the willow and alder thickets. Then 
he would go on to another pool and lie down on the dew-wet hummocks facing 
the moon, penetrating all the secrets of this treacherous earth with its dreadful 
“windows” and warm patches which never froze even at the height of winter. Old 
folks said that in times long past, when the Tatars came ravaging the Podolye 
region, the inhabitants of neighbouring villages and farms saved themselves 
by hiding in these marshes. ; 

Danilo Pidoprigora left the road and cut straight across. It was a shorter way 
home, and if Pogiba and Barabolya tried to overtake him they would never ven- 
ture on that unsafe ground. 

A partridge called from one side, probably hidden in the millet, and two 
other partridges answered it; water squelched quietly under his feet and the earth 
sank a little beneath his weight. It was good that the moon rose just at this time, 
brushing the vague outlines qf the clouds with silver. The same silver gleamed 
smoothly on a small pond. There was a smell of poisonous hellebord and hemlock, 
and of bitter roots. The track across the bog narrowed, shrank to a slit overgrown 
with grass, then that too vanished, leaving a smooth, green cushion that sank 
under the foot and sometimes broke. Then one must pull one’s foot out very quiet- 
ly and go on without pausing a second. 


On his right lay the enchanted pond, round and smooth. Now the moon drew 
a greenish furrow over half of it, and the rest was a dense black. 

Danilo thoughtfully skirted the pond on which the moon was ploughing a 
broader furrow. The ducks took no notice of his footsteps, evidently it was a long 
time since anybody had frightened them. After the second pond he stepped from 
hummock to hummock round the treacherous spot covered with swamp moss and 
wild flowers, plunged through a thicket of mezereon already adorned with ear- 
rings and again found the faint, barely visible track. 

At long last, dirty and wet with dew, he came out on firm ground—on the 
land of his childhood, for he now had none of his own. Trembling, he snatched 
off his cap and, with lips salty with sweat he kissed the stubble. Dew and tears. 
mingled on his face. 


__ “Earth, forgive me for all!” He pressed himself closer to her breast. The earth 
listened and was silent. 


He did not await an answer long. His thought flew to people, his own people. 
He rose and with hands feeling strangely heavy he wiped his face. 
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That was his meeting with his own soil, with his hopes and apprehensions. 
Much human blood had been shed for it, but would it be the fairer for that, would 
its people be better, or would they be even more angered and savage in their ig- 
norance and need? He had mutilated his life for the sake of the soil, let others at 
least not mutilate theirs. 4 

Before him a windmill twirled its arms merrily in the night; the moon hung 
over it, encircled by clouds white as swans. He had never seen clouds so pale: at 
night-time. And never had he thought that he could be so moved by the sight 
of a windmill, that kindly bird which reaches out its wings to the earth and the 
moon. 

Without stopping for overmuch thought, he went straight to the mill. Which 
of his fellow-villagers would meet him first? Would people recognize him?. 

Not a single cart or horse stood before it. He guessed with relief that this 
was not a delivery day. Behind the singing sails he climbed stairs that creaked 
with every step and opened a small door. 

A red-cheeked young woman was scooping up flour with a board and pouring 
it into a sack. A flickering light in an old clay saucer set on a block of wood close 
by lighted the handsome thoughtful face of a lad, with proudly curved nose and 
heavy eyebrows. He was sitting on a filled sack watching the flickering flame, 
and even that youthful face seemed to be closed for ever in the world of his peas- 
ant musings. 

“Good ever:ing,” said Danilo softly. 

“Give ye good health,” the young woman pattered quickly, with a brief 
searching glance at the visitor, while the lad rose, bowed, and sat down on his sack 
again. fs 
| Now, which of the people he knew did this lad resemble? Ah—that was. it, 
it must be the son of Timofi Goritsvit. The same nose, the same waving russet 
hair, the same thoughtful musing. 

“Got grain to grind, lad?” asked Danilo, sitting down. 

“No, mine’s done. I’m waiting for my aunt from Maidan, she’s afraid to go 
home alone,” he explained with a jerk of his head towards the young woman, 
while the faintest possible smile moved his lower, slightly pouting lip. 

“You carry the flour on your shoulders?” 

“Our shoulders and our backs.” 

“Heavy?” 

“Lucky there’s something to carry.” The lad turned sad, sensible eyes on 
Danilo. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Dmitro.” 

“Is the land being divided here yet?” 

The lad’s face lighted up. “Tomorrow they’re starting.” 

“Will you get a share too?” cog 

“The same as other folks.” A quiet spark lighted his melancholy eyes... — . 

“You love the soil?” iS ie 
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“Of course, who doesn’t?” With a sharp movement he turned himself round 
towards this stranger sitting there, his clothes stained with swamp weeds. 
“Even the cows love it, they kiss each blade of grass, how could a man not 
love it?” 

With clear vision Danilo could look into the mind and heart of this youth 
who had only one dream—of the soil. Strangely, he felt that before him sat not 
a simple country lad, but the master of the land, the embodiment of its future, 
and perhaps of Danilo’s own future as well. 
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“Daddy, someone’s tapping at the window!” The little girl of ten shook 
her father vigorously. She was the first to hear the tapping, jumped out of bed 
in her shift and with terror saw the head of a stranger looming against the pale 
window. 

“Hush, Vasilinka. Why aren’t you asleep?” 

As he awakened the father put his hand on the child’s head, then jumping 
up from his bed, snatched her up and shrank into a dark corner behind the chest. 
Peering out from there, his frightened eyes saw the shadow of a cap and a hand 
against the glass. Vasilinka huddled beneath her father’s arm and whispered 
into his shirt, “Don’t be afraid, it isn’t bandits, bandits would have broken the 
window in.” 

“Eh, you can never be sure.” 

He pressed the shivering body of his only daughter closer, and could not make 
up his mind what to do. Thoughts raced through his head, breaking off like the 
strands of spider-webs. Get into the hollow under the stove? Or slip up to the at- 
ticP. . . But what about Marta? At last he remembered his wife, but immediately 
forgot her again as his thoughts returned insistently to the attic, where he could 
pull some of the straw from the thatch and slip out into the woods. 

“Do you hear? Someone’s calling you.” The child’s keen ear had caught 
her father’s name outside the window. 

Miron strained his ears and—yes, it seemed a familiar voice, too. 

“Miron, open the door, it’s me, Miron... .” 

“I told you it wasn’t bandits,” the little girl whispered. 

“Miron, Miron,” came the voice outside the window again, filling him with 
agitation. 

“Holy saints, can that be Danilo?” Miron was both relieved and apprehensive. 
It was not death that had come to him in the night, but it certainly was no joy. 

Striking his shoulder painfully against the corner of-the chest, he came out 
into the middle of the room, looked round him, listened intently, then with a sudden 
movement went up close to the window. 

“Danilo—is that you?” 

“It’s me, brother,” came an excited whisper. A face was pressed to the other 


epee the glass —but it looked very unlike that of Danilo, once the pride of the 
family. 
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Almost knocking Vasilinka down, Miron ran out and with trembling hands 
slipped back the wooden bolt, pulled open the door and fell like a heavy cross into 
the embrace of his younger brother. Danilo pressed Miron to him, kissed his brist- 
ly face, then with a groan, still clutching him helplessly, sank on to his knees. 
a “Lord ha’ mercy on you, Danilo, get up. I’m not your father nor yet your 
judge.” 

Miron raised his brother’s sagging body. He realized already what had hap- 
pened to @Danilo, and also what awaited him; the only thing he did not know was 
what he and Olexandr should do now. 

Danilo put his hand on his brother’s shoulder and for a long time they stood 
motionless, looking at one another, not even noticing the plump little girl in the 
doorway, holding her shift together and staring at them in surprise. She had guess- 
ed already that this was the learned Uncle Danilo, but why he knelt before her 
father, and why he had tears in his eyes as though he were a child—that was too 
much for her to understand. But then, grown-ups did such a lot of things you 
couldn’t understand. Perhaps that was the proper thing to do when you went visit- 
ing, she thought at last, and decided to do the same when she went to see Aunt 
Galya on Sunday. 

“Come on inside, brother.” Only then did Danilo see the little white-clad 
figure leaning against the door-post. 

“Is that Vasilinka?” He stretched out an arm from which a few grains of sand 
trickled down. 

“Yes, Uncle Danilo.” She glanced up at him shyly and then hung her head. 

For an instant he saw before him again a short, dark, handsome woman—his 
dead mother. It seemed she was to live again in this large-eyed little girl who like 
her would rejoice the eye with her face rather than her figure. He smiled to himself 
—why rush into the future? Probably that was the way of men, to look at beau- 
ty in this manner. : 

Danilo kissed Vasilinka’s head and quickly searched his pockets for something 
pretty to give her. They yielded nothing, however, except rubbish of all kinds, 
a gun and cartridges. Had she been a boy he could have handed over a cartridge 
or two, but he had nothing for a girl. In two years of war he had not gained 
a single thing for himself, that was the only good thing to be said for him 
during his time in Petlyura’s army—he had never laid a finger on what was 
not his. 

Danilo picked up the little girl and hugged her. It amused her and made her 
a little bit ashamed too. It was not proper to let him caress her like that, with her 
father standing by watching, too. And she begged softly, “Don’t, Uncle Danilo, 
I’m not little now, I go to school.” 

“What class are you in?” Danilo carefully set her down and with a sigh re- 
membered his pupils in the distant Zhitomir district with its fragrance of pines. 

“I’m in the second.” 

“What are you learning just now?” 

“About the October Revolution. All about Lenin. Uncle, did you ever see 
Lenin?” 
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“No, never,” said Danilo. 

“Everyone here talks about Lenin, but whoever you ask, no one’s ever seen 
him. Even our teacher hasn’t seen him,” sighed Vasilinka. “Uncle, have you 
any books?” Pare : 

“T haven’t even books, Vasilinka, ” answered Danilo, his fingers mechanical- 
ly feeling the handle of his revolver. “Are you fond of reading? 

“T still make my mark instead of a signature,” said Miron, “but she can rat- 
tle off the pages like peas slipping down on the floor.” He looked affectionately 
at his daughter. “And our Olexandr’s Yurko, you should see him! He’s read all 
the books the masters had and now he’s starting a lot of new ways in the fields 
and vegetable plot. That’s how it seems to run in our family, it’s in our blood, 
either the land or learning.” 

“Don’t be disappointed, Vasilinka, I’ll get you some books.” 

“Oh—thank you!” cried the little girl, delighted. 

Miron looked at his daughter with clear, glad eyes—he loved her dearly, in 
fact he loved all children. Then he turned back to Danilo. 

“Have you been home yet?” 

“How could I?” Danilo shrugged despondently. “I don’t even know where 
my wife is now, whether she’s still in the old place or whether she’s gone away 
long ago.” 

: “Don't you really know?” Miron sounded surprised and for some reason even 
pleased. 
~ “No. I haven’t heard anything about her since last year’s retreat.” Danilo 
looked at his brother in eager hope— perhaps Miron could tell him something about 
his wife? 

Miron’s face split into a broad grin, he held out a hand and announced trium- 
phantly, “Then allow me to congratulate you on a lawful son! He was christened 
in our church, we named him after his grandfahter—Pyotr. So now you’re a 
father. We’ll have to open a bottle to celebrate that. ” 

“What’s that you’re saying, Miron—is it true?” Danilo took a step back in 
amazement. 

“You didn’t know? That Cossack of yours is ten months old now, he can 
say ‘mamma,’ and if you’d been there he’d be saying ‘dada’ too. Children are much 
cleverer now than they used to be.” 

“Where are they, Miron? Are they all right? Are they well? Heavens, a son, 
you say?” Danilo seized his brother by the shoulders and shook him to and fro. 

“Quite close—hi, there, gently. They’re in Berezovka. Your wife’s still teach- 
ing, just as she did before. . . . Look at you, you’re going crazy about it! She gets 
rations and allowances of this and that, and she’s planted a vegetable patch near 
the school so she won’t go hungry. She’s small but she’s tough. She does the 
weeding just as well as our women.” 

“Has she got very thin?” 

“She never was fat,” Miron answered. “But she’s a young woman worth look- 
ing at, got, the longest braids in the village. All her bones are there, and enough 
skin over them, and as for the back view—well you’d hardly expect her to grow any 
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fat there now if she couldn’t manage to do it before. She’s worrying about you. 
She noe ees or that you’re in prison.” 

“Mig e a true dream, at that. I may find m i ilyae 
Gloom fell upon Danilo again. : Bereta 
_ Miron sighed heavily. The brothers silently entered the cottage. The elder 
fumbled mechanically round the edge of the hearth, then remembered. Seeing his 
brother had brought back old times, when there were matches in the house. He 
opened the stove door and sought with roughened fingers among the ashes for a 
spark. Embers glowed golden; he laid a resinous chip against them, blew up a 
flame, then lighted the smoky little lamp. Vasilinka, without waiting to be 
told, took off the table-cloth and put out bowls and spoons, and again Danilo 
saw fried carp. They reminded him of the happenings of that evening, and the 
ae where he had stood a little while ago, trying to master his thoughts and 
eelings. ( 

What would he not have given in this moment for Miron’s quiet, unevent- 
ful life! To live unnoticed beside his pond, to follow the plough, bring up chil- 
dren and forget everything, everything in the world—that accursed war, and the 
Petlyura fumes that had made his head swim, and the fear that poisoned his 
thoughts of the future. To whom would he have to tell all this? Who, among 
those now in authority, could understand that he, like that carp, had seen the 
bait but not the hook? It was true, he had in his pocket a number of documents, 
including the appeal of the Podolye Revolutionary Committee. It promised sol- 
diers and officers their lives if they voluntarily came over to the Reds. But he 
remembered the old saying: promises are like pie-crusts, made to be broken. 

Carefully—for he was careful in all things—Miron poured out a glass of home- 
distilled spirit and looked at his brother with cheerless sympathy. 

“Your good health and long life! And may neither God nor man serve 
you ill!” 

“I only hope they don’t,” sighed Danilo and drained his glass to the last drop, 
just as though that drop really would decide his future. 

“Eat hearty, brother. You’re supping with me tonight, your wife’ll give you 
supper tomorrow. ... A month past I took four cockerels over to your Petrik, let 
him get used to the birds while he’s small. I like it when birds waken a man, 
whether it’s a nightingale, a quail or just an ordinary cock.” 

Miron smoothed his reddish, uneven moustache, and looked reprovingly at 
Vasilinka who had taken her place beside Danilo and never removed her great, 
thoughtful eyes from his face. 

Her childish heart sensed that there was something not quite right about the 
way her father had greeted this learned uncle; then too, there must be some reason 
why they turned gloomy when they remembered the jail. She tried to guess this 
secret the grown-ups had; for grown-ups always had secrets, even the older girls, 
and they worried and fretted about them, just as though there was ng way of 
living without them. She had firmly made up her mind that she would never 
have any secrets from other people, she would never whisper with her friends as 
the older girls did. 
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They drank another glass, then Miron rested his cheek on his hand and asked 
Danilo, “What do you mean to do now, brother? % 

“I don’t know,” uncle answered—just like the children at school when they 
hadn’t done their homework. 

“You’ve chosen a bad time to come, brother. Eh, it’s a bad time you ve 
chosen,” and her father sighed heavily. é : ; 

How could he say a thing like that to a visitor, right to his face, and his 
brother, too? Vasilinka blushed for her father. 

“You don’t want me? Might as well say so at once!” a0 

“What’s there to say? You know I’m no enemy of yours, Danilo. Wasn’t it 
Olexandr and I who squeezed out the last we’d got so you’d be a teacher, so your 
hands wouldn’t stink of manure?” 

“What do you want?” Danilo rose and reached for his cap. “D’you want me to 
slink out of your house, like a mangy puppy?” 

“You’re talking nonsense.” Miron frowned. : 

“Let’s have some sense, then.” Danilo .swung his cap on a finger where it 
swayed like a scarecrow on a windy day. 

“I say again, you’ve come at a bad time. They’re going to divide the land to- 
morrow. When they hear you’ve come, they may measure out such anallotment 
to Olexandr and me that we’ll neither set foot on our soil, nor buttocks on a 
bench. Folks have got bitter and hard in the war. Why, even the bees are quicker 
to sting!” 

“Yes, land’s dearer than blood,” muttered Danilo. “We’ve got to manage so 
that nobody knows, then.” 

“That’s what I think. You’ll spend the night here, and then go straight to 
Berezovka, to your family. Only you’d better not show yourself at once there 
either.” 

“But won’t that make it worse?” 

“Better have it worse for one than for everybody,” Miron pronounced judi- 
cially, and only then realized how he was paining his brother. As though to smooth 
over the impression of his words, he started to pour out another glassful of spirit. 

“No, I’ve had enough, Miron.” Danilo rose from the table. “Or maybe you’ll 
be throwing this spirit up at me some day.” 

“Eh, well, what can I say?” Miron gave a despairing gesture and rose too. 
“You know yourself how we made out on Grandad’s wretched plot—you toil and 
moil from dawn to dark, and sometimes you’re near biting on a stone for bread. 
But now there’s a chance to get land and I’m thinking more of that than of my 
own life, even. So forgive me if I tell you plain truths too plainly.” 

“Olexandr wouldn’t have said it.” 

“That’s because he’s bolder, but I’m timid by nature,” Miron confessed, 
then snapped at his daughter, “It’ll be dawn soon, and you’re still up.” 

Vasilinka gave her father an offended look but was otherwise untroubled, as 
she clung to her uncle’s hand. 

_ _Don’t be cross with him, Uncle Danilo,” she begged. “He’s really good and 
kind, but he’s been frightened a lot. Whoever comes from the woods always 
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frightens us. Some take grain and some take honey from the hives. Anybody 
can get frightened here.” 

The brothers’ eyes met over the child’s head; both felt awkward and at the 
same time easier in their hearts. Miron took advantage of the lightened tension 
to fill their glasses again, and they drank standing to the health of the children. 

“Will you sleep in the cattle-shed or on the hay in the barn?” 

“Iti the barn.” 

Cocks crowed outside. The brothers started. Miron felt quite uncomfortable 
—now, how could he be so startled by a bird? He pulled sacking off the bed, picked 
up a pillow and took his brother out to the barn. 

ae there anything I can do now to help you?” he asked as they crossed the 
yard. 
“Find out if you can who’s in the military headquarters and the Cheka— 
Ukrainians or not, and how they treat folks like me.” 

“T’ll have to talk to Olexandr about it, he knows more about such things.” 

“Do that, then.” 

Miron felt his way to the ladder in the barn’and tested it to see if it stood 
firmly. 

“There you are,” he said, “climb up into the hay-loft. Good night. And don’t 
be angry with me. It wasn’t me speaking, it was the land.” 

Moonlight seeped in through the cracks in the barn and a tree rustled its 
leaves by the door, heightening the weary Danilo’s melancholy. If that was how his 
_ own brother met him, what could he expect from other people? For them, the great- 
est thing was the land, and who cared whether one more insignificant person re- 
mained to live on it or whether he fell before a cold wall? How that damned intel- 
lectualism had eaten into every fibre of him! How long could one go on tor- 
menting oneself and turning the same thing over and over in one’s mind? Other 
_ people’s lives we turn inside out as easily as a pocket, condemn them, sometimes 
mutilate them, if not with weapons, then with words, but our own—there we see 
all the difficulties and complications. . .. He made up his mind that he would face 
the judgement of man without lies, he would tell of all his torments and sufferings, 
for he must cleanse himself before people. It would have been easier to do it before 
one person, at confession. Well, he had enough courage for a more fearful confes- 
sion. Only what would happen to him afterwards? 

Pain left him for a moment as he let his thoughts turn to his wife and son. 
But now, when they were only a few versts away, he was more apprehensive than 
he had been in all the past months. How would he meet his wife, what would 
she say to him, and what remained of love after this dreadful year and a half? Sup- 
pose war had laid its hand on that sacred feeling too? Then—then there was left 
to him only his son. : f 

Thoughts, doubts enwrapped him like autumn mists, and he began to sink 
into oblivion. Somewhere on the borderland of sleep and waking he heard a quiet 
rustling in the barn. There were footsteps on the threshing floor, the ladder 
creaked, and then he heard a timid, tender little voice. 

“Uncle Danilo, are you asleep?” 
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“Vasilinka, little one! Why aren’t you in bed?” asked Danilo, surprised and 
also alert—had someone learned of his arrival? 

The child laughed softly and pattered up the ladder, taking a bold leap into 
the hay from the last step. She sat down beside her uncle, her legs tucked under her. 

“Why aren’t you in bed?” 

“I wanted to come and talk to you. ... So you’ve never seen Petrik at all?” 

“No, never, little one,” he said, and felt his eyes blinking rather fast. 

“Oh dear, what a pity!” Vasilinka brought her first finger up to her chin. 
“He’s such a cunning little thing. He’s got light, light hair, all fluffy, and his 
eyes are sometimes grey and sometimes quite blue, and he’s as quiet as quiet can 
be, he just never cries. And do you know what he likes?” She laughed suddenly 
at some thought. 

“How can I know, Vasilinka?” 

Danilo raised himself on his elbow, trying to see the little girl’s face in the 
faint rays of moonlight, but the bars of light lay on her braids and her shift, 
leaving her face in darkness. 

“When you pick him up, he bends forward and nuzzles his head into your neck, 
right against your cheek. . . . And he likes apples, too. He can’t pluck them himself 
yet, so he takes my hand or mummie’s and pushes it towards the branch. You see 
how clever he is!” 

“No, does he really?” asked Danilo, livening up. 

“Yes, really!” 

Only now did he realize completely that he had a son. He saw him as Vasi- 
linka described him, and thinking of the baby, hugged the little girl. ; 

“Uncle Danilo, have you got a big secret?” Vasilinka asked suddenly, snug- 
gling close to her uncle. Danilo started—the question was unexpected. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T can see it. You’d have gone to Auntie, not to us, if everything was all right. 
And Dad told me not to let anyone know you’d come here. That’s queer too.” 

“Yes, child, it is.” He sighed and stroked her silky-soft braids. 

“But you’re good and kind, aren’t you, Uncle?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know about yourself?” repeated the child in surprise. “I’ve never 
heard anyone say that before.” 

She wondered whether her uncle was laughing at her, or whether he reall 
didn’t know he was d or b i y 

v he was good or bad. But if so, how could he have been a teacher? 
No, he was just joking, like grown-ups always did. And her uncle went on strok- 
0 her head, deep in his own thoughts, till he suddenly noticed that she smelt 
of honey. . 

“Do you look after the bees, Vasilinka?” 

“Why, of course I do!” She roused herself, and added proudly, “The bees love 
me, too. This year I even got water for them at Epiphany.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“You’re just pretending, you know why!” 

“I’ve sort of forgotten. Tell me.” 
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She settled herself more comfortably and softly, as though afraid someone 
might hear, she explained. 

“At Epiphany you have to take a clean jug and go for water, you say to the 
well: “Good day to you, water of Jordan, your name is Olyana. You have three 
springs, one with drinking water, one with honey-water and one with milk-water. 
I do not want the drinking water, I do not want the milk-water, I want the honey- 
water.” You must take the water and keep it in the jug until springtime. And 
when it gets warm and the bees really start flying, you must put honey and mint 
and tormentil in it and boil them all up and give it to the bees. That’s what old 
Goritsvit does.” 

He could hear the superstitious ignorance of centuries in the words of this 
child, who believed with all her heart in the water of Jordan and the wonder- 
working brew. They touched something deep within him, he felt himself sinking 
into the world of his fathers, so distant and yet so close. Well, perhaps this too 
might still benefit him—if he remained alive. 

“And how else do you get a good yield of honey?” he asked with awakened 
interest. 

“Uncle, you’re teasing me! You know everything, you don’t need me to 
teach you.” She leaned forward, peering into his face. 

“No, I’m not, Vasilinka. I’ve never had anything to do with bees.” 

“Except eating the honey.” The little girl laughed. 

“Oh, I’ve done that all right. That’s quite easy,” and Danilo smiled back at 
her. “Well, what do you do about the honey?” 

“When a fine-weather dew falls on the flowers, I always waken the bees be- 
fore it’s light.” 

“Do you get up as early as that?” 

_ “I get up with Mum. She lights the stove and I go out to the bees. I hit 
the hives three times with a stick and I say, “Elijah the Prophet rides over 
seas and oceans and tides, driving the wind before him, driving the rain before 
him. And so I drive you out, my bees, to seek the spring wax and the sweet 
honey.” 

“And do you get plenty?” 

“I would if it wasn’t for the war. A lot of our hives have been smashed by 
bandits,” answered Vasilinka, bringing Danilo back with a start from the misty 
superstition of centuries to the chilly present. ee 

He hugged the child, as though seeking protection in her. 
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Hooves drummed near the farm and wheels creaked melodiously. Pogiba, 
listening alertly, guessed that this must be a britchka coming along the road, no 
cart could sound like that. Could Pidoprigora have made trouble already? He 
dressed quickly, put his documents into his pocket and slipped out of the work- 
shop. Quietly he stole away to a far corner of the orchard and waited by the 
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On this rich soil beet cuttings grew to man’s height. If you hid between them 
and the fence, nobody would ever see you. ... So now it had come to this, he 
must hide himself in his own Ukraine even at night. ; 

The big gate creaked, then a shadow slipped across the yard. It loomed over 
the stile and Pogiba recognized the round form of Barabolya. The Head Ataman’s 
agent went to the workshop and Pogiba came out from his hiding place. Barabo- 
lya, alert, revolver in hand, turned at once to leave the shed and they met at 
the door. 

“Pan Lieutenant-Colonel!” cried the spy, surprised and relieved. “Ugh—but 
you gave me a start! I was thinking the devil knows what. I’m cold with it still.” 
He slipped the revolver back into his pocket and at once snatched up the lash 
from somewhere. “Where’s the sotnik?” 


Pogiba went into the workshop. Barabolya shut the door firmly behind them 
and stood in front of it with his lash, for all the world like a drover. 

“Sit down, Denis Ivanovich.” Pogiba liked both the face and the figure of 
the spy much better now. “Our sotnik’s made off, gone over to the Reds.” 

“The dirty traitor! I’d a feeling right away that he wasn’t to be trusted.” 
Barabolya’s face, fleecy like a ball of wool, turned crimson with rage, but in the 
same moment it changed. He raised his hand dramatically and declared, “‘Thus 
spake Zarathustra, In truth, my friends, I go about among men as among the 
fragments and separate pieces of a man.’” 

Nietzsche made no impression on Pogiba. 

“You'd do better to think of what Pidoprigora’s going to say about you and 
_ me. He’s from this district, you know.” The reflected light of the tiny lamp 
flickered between Pogiba’s scanty eyelashes. 

“We must act first. We’ll prepare a bed of earth for him,” Barabolya an- | 
swered quietly, but veins swelled under his ears. “What’s his name, did you say? 
Pidoprigora?” ; 

“Yes, Pidoprigora.” 

“From Novobugovka?” 

“That’s the place. What are you going to do?” asked the lieutenant-colonel 
curiously. “Shoot him?” 

“Lord ha’ mercy on you, why use old, barbaric methods like that? We 
must act in the spirit of the 20th century.” Barabolya giggled. “We’ll draw 
up a convincing letter for the Cheka, write down everything you know 
about the sotnik, the whole truth, but we’ll add just one drop of lies—that 
pan Pidoprigora has gone to the Reds to serve the Head Ataman better 

ere. 

; as you think that'll help?” Pogiba listened with horror and disgust to the 
giggle. 
_ “It’s helped before, Pan Lieutenant-Colonel, and more than once. The most 
important thing is to have as much of the truth as possible in letters like that. If 


the part that’s true checks up, then that drop of lies becomes the strongest poi- 
son. Fatal!” 
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“Well, do it your own way. I wouldn’t do that, I must say,” said iba 
thoughtfully. ‘ 2 ROE 

“Necessity knows no laws. You'll do the same if it comes to the point. In 
our days, romantic chivalry’s only for fools. I don’t deny it helped the 
Head Ataman to catch a good part of the youth with Cossack glory, red Cossack 
trousers and shlyks. But after all the romance, there’s the dirt of war, and it 
gradually gathers on us. What you can’t do today, you’ll do tomorrow. War doesn’t 
make saints, it makes killers. In the villages the foundations of Christian morals 
and compassion are shaken already—there are too many people, and they all 
want to live.” 

For the first time Pogiba saw, not without surprise, that the secret agent’s 
eyes could be both clever and hard. Before the lieutenant-colonel had time to ut- 
ter a word, Barabolya floored him by adding, “When the time comes, you’ll be as 
ans an artist as I am, although now you were too squeamish even to sit at table 
with me.” 

This sudden attack disarmed Pogiba and raised the clumsy figure of the agent 
in his eyes. 

“Excuse me, Denis Ivanovich—I didn’t get you properly at first.” 

“I didn’t give myself away at first.” A glint of self-satisfaction showed in the 
hard eyes, then they dulled into their usual stupidly sleepy look. “Well, what shall 
we do about Palilyulka now?” 

“Wouldn’t he come?” 

“Since Shepel’s defeat near Khmelnik, he’s got cautious. He sent his britch- 
ka for us.” 

“Are things bad with Shepel?” 

“Only the headquarters staff escaped, there aren’t even any of his government 
left, they all ran away.” 

“Did Shepel have a government?” asked Pogiba in surprise, remembering 
the squat ataman. 

“Very much so. After our disaster last year he proclaimed a new govern- 
ment of the Ukrainian People’s Republic in Lityn, he even pushed a Galician 
into it so he could say it represented both the Dnieper Ukraine and the Dnestr 
Ukraine.” 

“There’s a rascal for you,” laughed the lieutenant-colonel. “Captured one 
district and set up a government for the whole Ukraine.” : 

“A sparrow trying to be an eagle. Nothing venture, nothing gain. What if 
you happen to pull an ace out of the pack?” 

“Well—so we’ll go to Batko Palilyulka, shall we?” 

“To tell the truth, I don’t quite know myself what it’s better to do. I’ve a 
feeling that batko’s sitting on the fence, lording it in a few villages and waiting 
to see who comes out on top.” 

“But in his heart he prefers Petlyura, doesn’t he?” 

“In his heart he prefers only himself and his few villages. He’s hoping to be 
able to stick together a muzhik kingdom without landlords, generals or govern- 
ment.” 
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“Well, we can only die once, so come on. At least we’ll see how the wind’s 
blowing from the Soviet side!” 

Barabolya let Pogiba pass out first, unobtrusively crossed himself three 
times before the icon of St. Nikolai and blew out the light. 

A painted britchka stood under the sycamores by the gate; good horses pawed 
the ground. Barabolya jumped on to the front seat, glanced back at Pogiba, 
grinned and cracked his whip. The horses dashed forward at a sharp pace and the 
wheels rolled over the soft, springy peat. ; 

Well-armed sentries stopped them by a roadside cross with an icon adorned 
with embroidered towels, but the batko’s britchka was recognized at once and 
they were allowed to pass. : 

The Head Ataman’s agent drove up to the brick school-house. Bandits crowded 
under its high windows, a woman was weeping and wringing her hands in the yard, 
and three men dressed only in their underwear sat despondently on some beams, 
well guarded. 

“Soviet grain collectors. The batko’ll give ’em grain all right,” Barabolya 
told Pogiba. 

They climbed the rickety stone steps leading into the school. Two tall young 
fellows with whips made way for them. The class-room was full of bandits sitting 
here and there at school desks in the most casual manner. Farther back Pogiba saw 
a squat figure in a voluminous coat and fur hat behind a big table. A long Cossack 
pipe descended from his coachman’s moustaches, the spark in it looking like an 
inflamed eye. On the table lay a hunting-crop anda revolver. Near him sat a ban- 
dit bodyguard, hung with hand-grenades. 

Barabolya wound his way through the crowd with eel-like smoothness, led 
Pogiba to the table and presented him to the squat man sitting there. 

“I’m Batko Palilyulka,” the man announced, taking his pipe from his mouth 
and emitting a cloud of smoke. “So you’re from the Head Ataman?” He examined 
the lieutenant-colonel openly with sly little eyes. 

MLes. He 5 Sentemes. 

“We'll have a talk later on. For the present, go and sit down over there, on 
the window-sill.” The face of the batko was quite inscrutable. 

This rather cool welcome troubled Barabolya more than it did Pogiba. The 
nostrils of his stubby nose dilated as though sniffing for what was going on, his 
eyes raced over the bandits’ faces and came to rest on the pale face of the chief 
of staff who sat uneasily on Palilyulka’s right, half jumping up from his chair 
every now and then. A fat clerk with cap pulled down to his brows wriggled uncom- 
fortably on his seat. The sixth sense of a spy told Barabolya that something omi- 
nous had happened just before their arrival. ; 

Three decently dressed muzhiks sat at the front desks. 

“Who are they?” Pogiba whispered. 

“Ministers from that district I told you about. They’ve come to complain. 
They don’t want Palilyulka’s lads coming to their parts for food.” 


The batko picked up the hunting-crop, pointed with its handle to the door 
and said, “Bring him in.” 
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Two bandits with whips dashed out 
into the corridor and came back in a mo- 
ment with a broad-shouldered, dishevelled 
but very calm Cossack in a black hat with 
a red shlyk. 

Pogiba started. The red shlyk was 
worn only by Ataman Volokh’s men. 

“Who are you?” Palilyulka asked him 
in an even voice. “Tell the truth as though 
you were at confession. If you spit out 
one lie I’ll shut your mouth with a bullet.” 

“I’m a Red Cossack now,” the young 
fellow answered boldly, and with a free 
gesture straightened his shlyk. 

“Write that down, so everything’s in 
order,” Palilyulka told the clerk curtly. 
The man snatched his pen from behind 
his ear, dipped it in an ink-bottle, and 
began scratching. 

“And what were you before that?” 

“I was a Free Cossack under Ataman Volokh.” 

“Write it all down.” Palilyulka gave the clerk a side glance and turned back 
to the Cossack. “Well, and why did you go over to the Reds?” 

“It wasn’t my own idea. Ataman Volokh himself thought of that. Last year 
when Petlyura didn’t know what to do next, our ataman wanted to teach him a 
lesson and attacked his headquarters at Lyubar.” 

A babble of talk rose among the bandits, but Palilyulka 
struck the table with his hunting-crop and silence fell. 

“Go on, fellow!” 

“Well, so we struck his headquarters. We wanted to get him 
in a bag and hand him over to the Reds, but his adjutants man- 
aged to stuff him into a britchka, and took him in a hurry 
to Pilsudski.” 

Roars of laughter shook the school, and that laughter echoed 
painfully in Barabolya’s heart. He was about to jump down 
from the window-sill and run to the table when Palilyulka 
spoke again. 

“So you didn’t catch Petlyura?” 

“No, we didn’t catch him, Batko, he ran too fast,” answered 
the Cossack regretfully. 

“And you’re sorry you didn’t, eh, you devil’s imp?” 

*Yés, Batko, lam.” . 

“What else are you but a degenerate, after that? 


“A degen-erate, Batko,” the young fellow agreed, and laughter rose again all 
round. 

: The chief of staff, however, clutched his head with his hands and jumped up 
from his seat, crying, “Batko, this scum’s throwing dirt on a hero! For us, Petlyu-. 
ra means the same as Garibaldi did for Italy!” 

“Ha-ha-ha!” The Cossack burst out laughing at something he remembered. 
“Voroshilov once wrote that Petlyura’s as much like Garibaldi as a pig’s like a 
horse!” 

The Cossack left the chief of staff speechless. For a moment dead silence 
reigned, then the walls rocked with wild laughter. Palilyulka laughed with the 
rest. But the chief of staff sat down on his chair again, clutching his throat. When 
he had had his laugh out, Palilyulka turned back to the Cossack. 

“Well, you quick-tongued rascal, what happened next?” 

“What next? Well, our ataman called us together and said, ‘We’ve scratched 
muck for other folks long enough, lads, we’ve played the fool, we’ve seen our er- 
ror, now it’s time to go back to theright sort of people.’ Well, so we gallopped off 
to give ourselves up to the Reds—you couldn’t see us for dust.” 

“Did they take you to the Cheka?” 

“No, Batko, they didn’t.” 

“What did they do with you, then?” 

“They gave us newspapers and books, then they fed us, then they sent us a 
commissar. We didn’t want him much at first, but when we’d listened to him a bit, 
we kept him. He was a good sort.” 

“You kept him, or they kept him with you?” 

“We kept him ourselves,” the Cossack answered firmly. 

“Did they kill many of you?” 

“They didn’t touch one. They didn’t even cut off our shlyks, let alone our 
heads. So now we’re fighting with them.” 

“He’s an agitator!” The chief of staff jumped up again, unable to restrain 
himself. But the young fellow only laughed. 

; “I’m as much an agitator as you’re Kaiser Wilhelm’s son-in-law. ” 

Palilyulka rose from the table, frowning. 

“Well, lads, you’ve heard what this bastard’s told us?” 

“We’ve heard him, Batko,” the bandits shouted. 

“I’m thinking now, what shall we do? Save Petlyura so that he can join up 
with Pilsudski for ever and bring him back here, go over to the Reds, or just dis- 
perse and go home?” 

First the bandits were quiet, then they began noisily talking, and soon they 
were shouting. 

“What’s better for us, Batko?” 

“Time to go home!” 

“Aye, and feed the lice in jaill” 

“Better go to the Reds all together, or it’ll be worse after.” 

“If we're all together they won’t touch us, one by one they’ll throttle us!” 

When the noise died down a little, Barabolya jumped up and ran to the table, 
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past the despairingly silent chief of staff. His thickset figure at once attracted 
attention. 

“Think, consider what you’re doing, Batko.” Barabolya’s voice trembled 
“You’re leading the lads to ee ncicn : rede 
“Hold your tongue, rat, when people are thinking,” Palilyulka snapped. 

But Barabolya was not to be silenced. : : oe 
ae Reds’ll cut your throats like chickens. You’ll think then, but it’ll be 

oo late.” : 

__ Where’ve you learned to teach your betters?” Palilyulka marvelled, and 
his voice sank insinuatingly. “Come on, lads, give him a dozen, to teach him 
manners. ” 

“Batko!” squealed Barabolya and shrank back, but the next moment was 
struggling in the sturdy hands of the bandits. They skilfully trussed him up and 
pulled down his trousers, then two held him bent over the bench willingly vacated 
tor the purpose by Palilyulka’s bodyguard. The whips cracked, there was a scream, 
fhey cracked again, and Pogiba saw drops of dark blood on them. 


Cold sweat burst out on the lieutenant-colonel’s forehead. Those dark drops 
seemed the precursors of his own death. He realized that Palilyulka intended to 
lead his band to the Reds that very day, and would not think twice about seizing 
him and taking him along. 

At that moment the woman who had been weeping in the yard burst in. She 
cast a glance from grief-crazed eyes at the bench where Barabolya was being 
flogged, shut them for a moment, then looked round the room, desperately seek- 
ing somebody. 

: “I’m here, Mother!” called the Cossack with the red shlyk. 

“My son, my little one!” The woman fell trembling on his breast. “It’s not 
you they’re torturing, then?” 

“You can see it’s not, I’m all right,” her son calmed her awkwardly, glancing 
in embarrassment at the bandits. 


“Go on, get out of here, quick! Think this is the place for all that soft stuff? 
Mingle your tears when you get home!” Palilyulka roared at mother and son, and 
they slowly left the school. 
'  Gasping, with barely strength to move, Barabolya rose from the bench, stum- 
bled and recovered himself, trying to draw up the trousers dragging on the floor. 
He fastened them and, groaning, half doubled up, he left the school. Nobody stop- 
ped him, and Pogiba envied him. 
Palilyulka waited until Barabolya had disappeared, then took his pipe from 
his mouth and leaned forward so that his great head seemed to hover over the table. 
“Listen, brothers, to what may be my last words to you. For many days you’ve 
known me, for many days I have thought what we should do next. We’ve noth- 
ing to hope for from Petlyura. The Poles are making peace with the Reds. And 
Wrangel’s from the gentry, he needs his neck wrung. So what we get is, it’s bet- 
ter to fight the gentry than the Bolsheviks. Well then, I shall go to the Reds and 
help them to fight Wrangel, so that no sons of bitches can make me trouble later. 
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Those who want, can come with me, and those who don’t—go wherever the wind 
blows. I won’t stop you. Freedom for the free, Heaven for the saved! Have you 
anything against that, brothers?” iN 

“Cheers for the batko!” shouted most of the bandits, throwing up their hats, 
while some began quickly making their way to the doors. The chief of staff 
followed them at top speed. Nobody hindered them. 

“Now, brothers,” said Palilyulka, turning to his bodyguard, “bring along 
all the baked and boiled, we’ll have one more good feast, because when we get to 
the Bolsheviks we’ll be on rations, little feasting there. ” 

“What shall we do with the grain collectors?” somebody shouted in through 
the window. 


“Let them go to the devil.” 

“Hi, you, get out of here!” the same voice shouted; then followed surprised 
talk, and a moment later the guard entered the room. 

““Here’s a nice thing, Batko, they don’t want to go without their trousers. 
Say. it isi teaecenizes 

“And what have you done with their trousers, you sons of bitches?” 

“Bartered them for drink. We didn’t know they’d be that lucky,” laughed the 
bandit. 


“Devil run off with your mother! We’ll have to think something up.” 

Palilyulka came out from behind the table and went towards the door. The 
bandits followed him, and after them, trembling in every limb, went Pogiba. 
No one took any notice of him. Hugging the school wall, he made his way to the 
orchard, jumped over a stile and found himself in a narrow, weed-grown lane. 
There he quickened his steps, wondering how he could best get back to the 
Veremi farm. 

Leaving the village, he saw a short, thickset figure moving with uncertain 
steps in the shade of the trees bordering the road before him. That must be the Head 
Ataman’s agent. Barabolya gave a frightened glance behind him, and gasped with 
relief when he saw the lieutenant-colonel. 

“Thank God, thank God! I’ve been thinking all sorts of things.” Barabo- 
lya’s eyes were glassy with pain. He stopped and shook his fist at the village. 
“Laughed at us, did you? Just wait, I’ll have your blood for that joke of yours! 
We’ll string you up on the same rope with that sotnik.” 

Barabolya’s face was distorted with pain and hatred; his differing eyes at 
that moment looked as though they could burst from their sockets, and Pogiba 
turned his own eyes away. 

_ Straw rustled in the breeze somewhere near the road, and the spy turned 
quickly in that direction. The moon shimmered over a field ribbed with rows of 
tall stubble, showing the plain line of a path winding away into the cold 
distance. He turned off on to the path, took a few steps, his face twisted and he 
turned to Pogiba. 

“lll have to undress, I can’t go any further like this.” 

“Please yourself.” 
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Standing, Barabolya took off his boots, then with a groan removed his blood- 
stained trousers, drew his boots on again and cursing, hobbled towards the farm, 
his ridiculously awkward figure contorted with rage and pain. 

They came to Veremi’s house as dawn was breaking. At the door they were 
met by Veremi himself, a broad-shouldered muzhik with a short neck and long, 
powerful arms. 

“God Almighty, Denis Ivanovich, what’s happened?” he asked as he saw how 
painfully Barabolya’s feet dragged on the ground. 

“Terrible things, Straton Potapovich.” 

Veremi hurried to the path, looked about him, walked round Barabolya and 
in a calmer voice said, “Not as bad as it might be, thank Heaven. I’ll send you 
my witch, she’ll heal all your cuts in three days.” 

“Whispering spells?” Barabolya’s bloodless lips twisted in an ironic smile. 

“No, she’s got herbs.” ; 

“She won’t make it worse?” ‘ 

“No, Denis Ivanovich; for all she’s but a slip of a girl, she’s cured those with 
one foot in the grave, take my word for it.” 

“Well, looks as if I’ll have to,” sighed Barabolya and went into the workshop: 
with Pogiba. Veremi hurried into the house, then led a horse from the stable and 
gallopped towards a grove gleaming grey with morning dew. 

- An hour later, when Pogiba was just about to begin breakfast and Barabolya 
lay groaning on the pallet, the door opened and a thin girl in birch-bark shoes 
and an old skirt appeared. 

“May I come in?” she asked softly. 

Pogiba knew that nobody but the owners of the place should know they were 
in the workshop, and looked at the girl with wary alertness. 

“Come in, come in,” he said, rising. 

The girl awkwardly closed the door behind her and bowed to the lieutenant- 
colonel. 

“Give ye good morning, Sir.” 

“Good morning. And who might you be?” 

“I’m one of Veremi’s labourers. Mariana, they call me.” 

She raised her head and on the thin face Pogiba saw eyebrows more beautiful 
than he had ever seen anywhere, two broad, sweeping black wings arching from 
nose to temple. But the eyes beneath did not glow and sparkle as one would ex- 
pect, they pleaded. They held an old, long-standing fear, and its shadow seemed 
to rest on her whole form. 

“Did you want to speak to me?” Pogiba looked admiringly at the girl, guess- 
ing by her eyes that her life was not an easy one. 

“No.” She hung her head shyly. “The master told me to come here and heal 
somebody who’d been hurt.” 

“Then it’s you who—cures people?” asked the amazed lieutenant-colonel. 
He almost blurted out, “So it’s you who’s the witch?” ; 

“Sometimes I have to,” the girl answered with a pitiful smile that trembled 
in the corners of her mouth. 
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“Who taught you?” 

“My mother. She knew all the herbs.” The girl straightened proudly as she 
spoke, and there was respect in her voice for the mother who had been so wise. 

“And what could she cure?” 

“Wounds and sores, and she could set broken bones, and she cured the itch 
and eczema.” 

“Eczema?” The lieutenant-colonel was surprised that the girl should even- 
know the word. “What did she use?” 

“She distilled nut-wood. ... Who is ill here, please?” 

Pogiba jerked his head towards the pallet and Mariana went over to Barabo- 
lya, who never took his eyes off her. He had in general little faith in simples, but 
there was something in Mariana’s face that attracted him. 

The girl put her jar of ointment on a stool, bent shame-facedly over Barabo- 
lya, and her fingers touched his fevered flesh as gently as a zephyr. 

When Mariana went out, Pogiba smiled. 

“Well, what do you say to that—witch? Like her?” 

“I like her all right. And do you know, the pain really is less, and so is the 
fever. Seems as if she really can do something.” 

“Possibly. And do you know what she looks like?” 

“No, what?” 

“A water sprite of the woods. Mavka, they call them. Quite a good-looking 
Slt wisiteteshicr « 

“Not bad, only a puff of wind would blow her away.” 

- “Yes, she doesn’t get the food we do,” and Pogiba glanced meaningly at the 
table. ; 
10 


God sent down the quiet night over the earth that plants might grow and peo- 
ple rest. And on this night too, it may be that the winter grain rose a little higher 
under the autumn stars, but rest for men was scant. Sleep was slow to visit 
those who were to receive land, it fled the eyes of others who were to lose part of 
their rightly- or wrongly-gained fields and farms. 

Some had barely left the meeting when others were slinking furtively about 
the village, and hands tapped on windows—the hands most pious with the sign 
of the cross in church, most avid to reach for roubles at the market. 

Most of the money in the village passed through the hands of the shopkeeper 
Mitrofan Sozonenko. He would sit like an idol behind his counter, his arms folded, 
red-headed, freckled like a cuckoo’s egg, and he would-roll up at weddings 
and christenings like a red goblin. At these times he did not provide his share 
of the drink, nor did he bring gifts; in front of all he would majestically pull 
an J.O.U. note out of his smart note-case and drop it on the bride’s dowry or 
on the infant’s face. And since in a village people may look this way or 
that at the freakish tricks of a rich man who holds the yardstick, those 
1.0.U’s were called Sozonenko money. That did not trouble Mitrofan,; in 
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fact it elevated him in his own eyes, he even got paper of different colours 
for these notes of hand, so that they really should look like money. 

On this particular evening, after a cheerless supper, Sozonenko locked his 
shop inside and out and waited for the first person who would bring him bad news 
about the land from the Kombed meeting. 

The door opened a slit and Nadezhda, a timid sickly woman, slid a stooping 
shoulder inside. Her husband looked up and she disappeared again into the dark- 
ness of the adjoining room, the door swinging to with a sigh. 

Bitch, thought Sozonenko with his usual bored distaste—as though it were 
her fault that he had married her for her dowry without love. He had taken 
her at the age of fifteen, and the poor girl had shrank away from him into 
dark corners as though guessing that married life would bring her nothing 
but pain, mental and physical. That was how it had indeed been. Even with 
the good food she ate, she was thin, pale and sickly. “Wise women” with their 
spells and simples were never out of the house. Mitrofan cursed her for a whim- 
pering bundle of ailments and went to other women. 

His wife’s dowry had been land, not money—might the devil fly away 
with it and her too, for now it was being taken from him. If they’d have taken 
the woman with it, he would have found the thought of his bitter lot easier. 
Why, she couldn’t even give birth properly, a simple enough thing, surely. Noth- 
ing but miscarriages. She’d only carried one son to the end, and what good 
was he?— pale and thin, like a potato sprouting in a cellar. 

Dogs barked furiously in the yard. Without waiting to put on a coat, Mit- 
rofan went out to the close-set fence, and laid his ear against it. 

“Who’s there?” he asked after a moment. 

“It’s me, Mitrofan Vakulovich,” the humble tones of Kuzma Vasilenko 
came back to him through the keyhole. 

Sozonenko opened the wicket gate with a metallic rattle and grinding, and 
the eternal debtor Vasilenko edged in, afraid to touch the shopkeeper. His baggy 
cotton trousers were dark with damp, as though he had been creeping along the 
ditch. 

“Good evening, Mitrofan Vakulovich.” Kuzma took off his hat, bowed and 
sighed. ; 

“Come indoors.” Sozonenko stealthily thrust his head outside and looked 
up and down the street. 

“There’s nobody about, I didn’t—hee-hee!—bring any witnesses,” Vasi- 
lenko snickered fawningly. “I went through the vegetable plots so nobody 
“should see me. I’m all wet with dew.” 

“I’m not afraid of witnesses. To hell with them all! I was just looking to 
see if the moon was up.” It made Sozonenko angry to think that even a worm 
like Vasilenko should observe his nervousness. 

“It’s up, it’s up. You can’t see it here because of that high fence. It’s a real 
fortress you’ve got.” Kuzma flattered, still holding his hat in his hand. 

Inside, Sozonenko sat down while Kuzma stood in front of him, shuffling 
his bare feet on the well-washed floor. His melancholy, prayerful eyes were more 
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suitable for a monk, When drunk, it is true, Kuzma became more like a man, 
with quips and witty words. 

“Meeting over?” Minoan eyes probed Kuzma. The shopkeeper had a look 
which weighed a man up at once, estimating exactly what he was worth, inside 
and out. 

“It must be, by now. I didn’t wait for the end, I wanted to come to you 
without any danger.” - Fes io 

“A fine day we’ve lived to see! Well, what happened at that meeting? 

“Bad, irre-triev-ably bad,” said Kuzma, selecting this bookish word for 
some reason. He sighed once more and turned eyes of dog-like devotion on Mit- 
rofan. 

“Pidoprigora’s death hasn’t helped, then?” A hot wave poured through 
Sozonenko. 

“No, it hasn’t, not a scrap,” Kuzma touched his head where the hair was 
thinning early. 

“It will,” the shopkeeper said morosely. “So Olexandr Pidoprigora and 
Karpets are taking my land?” 

“They re~ the ones. 

“And they didn’t refuse the farmers’ land?” 

“No. Only Miron Pidoprigora said he didn’t want Denisenko’s and it was 
hard enough for him to do it.” 

“Well then, get off quick to Karpets and Pidoprigora, tell them to come 
here to me at once. And you’ll get something for yourself out of it.” 

“T’ll fly like the wind.” At the thought of something for himself Vasilenko’s 
eyes lighted up. He clapped his hat over his thin hair and turned to the door, 
displaying the patches on his back. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, you’ll bump into the dog.” 

Frowning, Sozonenko passed Kuzma who always stank of sweat and the pot- 
house, and saw him out into the street. 

Kuzma slunk into the shadows and became one of them, only the barking 
of dogs indicated whose house he was passing. True, dogs barked at the far end 
too, where Vasilenko had no need to go, but that did not surprise Sozonenko. 
Probably some other envoy was sent to admonish muzhiks who cast covetous 
eyes on their neighbours’ land. Eh, but would those messengers be any help? 

One single ray of moonlight penetrated the yard through the keyhole and 
lay like a dew-drop on his hand. He shook it off and went inside. With the deft- 
ness of custom he took a bundle of debtors’ notes-of-hand tied together with a 
string from behind the icon and unfastened them, forgetful for a moment of the 
land, admiring his small, neat handwriting. This handwriting had many a time 
sent cold chills through burly gloomy peasants, it had been moistened with the 
flowing tears of women, and more than once a young widow, writhing, wring- 
ing her hands, had surrendered to its power. It was only with them, not with 
his cold, faded wife, that he knew passion. Of course, it was a sin to spend his 
money on other women, but after all, it was not thrown away. 
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__ He leafed through the notes-of-hand and each one of them spoke to him 
with its own voice, looked at him with sad humiliation or a pleading smile. 
There was Olexandr Pidoprigora’s cross under the words: “ Signed by—” There 
were the awkward, broken lines of Karpets’ name, made by a man leaning 
heavily over the table to sign his debt. What else could he do when he had to get 
a horse? And he had bought it, bought it with Sozonenko’s money. 

It had been a real joke with that swollen-hocked, sly-eyed nag. It had sure- 
ly never known a gallop, all it knew was the plodding gait of the worker; but 
give it a touch of the whip and it would shy wildly, its eyes almost humanly 
wicked. And one day when Polishchuk’s fine horses stuck in the mud, that nag 
showed what it could do if it wanted, it took and pulled out a cart loaded for 
a pair. After that nobody laughed at Karpets or his horse again. 

Only for a short time could the coloured papers distract Sozonenko’s atten- 
tion from the really important question. After all, thought Sozonenko, why feel 
so badly about it? It was only a small part that was being sliced off. But it 
was no good—that part had now become the most valuable in his eyes. 

Sozonenko fastened up the debtors’ notes again and put them back in their 
place behind the icon, leaving out only two. What the hell! He would cancel 
Karpets’ and Pidoprigora’s debts if they left his land alone. 

Paying for his own land! Fine freedom, indeed, with that ragamuffin Mi- 
roshnichenko running the village! Angry thoughts fanned his fury, he wanted 
to spit on the cautious tactics Safron Varchuk had sought and to think out 
something more drastic. 

The metal latch of the wicket gate rattled and rattled again. Sozonenko 
quickly slipped the papers into his pocket and went out into the yard. He opened 
the wicket and Kuzma’s despondent form stood before him in the square of light. 
His appearance boded nothing good. 

“Well, Kuzma?” For some reason Mitrofan stepped aside, making way 
for Kuzma just as though he were a man and an equal. 

“Irre-triev-ably bad,” he answered, and dragged his crooked shadow into 
the yard. 

“Speak, can’t you, don’t hum and haw,” snapped Mitrofan, and his face 
crimsoned to a dark shade visible even in the moonlight. 

“I don’t know how to tell you. They’ve lost their wits, the muzhiks. There’s 
Karpets, he harnessed his horse and went off to your fields right in the middle 
of the night.” ; : 

Amazed and outraged, Sozonenko clutched at his chest as though it pained 
him. 

“With my horse—to my field? Couldn’t even wait for the division, the son- 
of-a-bitch?” Sozonenko’s pail lips trembled. 

Kuzma raised a clenched fist, inwardly amazed at Karpets’ boldness. 

“And what about Pidoprigora?” 

“Don’t ask.” 

“Tell me—quick.” 
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Vasilenko came further into the yard and Sozonenko with a slam of the 
wicket extinguished the moonlit square. ' 

“Olexandr was at home. They’d had supper and he was talking to his 
wife and lad about tomorrow. And you ought to see all the books that Yurko’s 
got, like a student. They’re by the icons and on the benches and in the chests. va 
I wonder if he’s thinking to get schooling too?” 

“To hell with his books. Come to the point,” Mitrofan seethed. 

“I told Olexandr to come to you, and at once. And he... he looks at me™ 
as if I’d given him a bad rouble and says to me, ‘How much longer are you goin 
to grovel before Sozonenko?’” 

“He said that?” Mitrofan could not believe his ears. 

“Aye, that’s what he said, the devil fly away with him! ‘How much long- 
er,’ he said, ‘are you going to grovel before Sozo—’” 

“I heard it the first time. Go on, go on.” Mitrofan groaned as though he had 
a bad toothache. 

“It doesn’t get any better, Mitrofan Vakulovich. ‘Tell your Sozonenko, ’ 
he said, ‘if he wants to see me he can come to me. He’s not a boss now.’” 

These words almost paralyzed Sozonenko. In all his life he had never heard 
such insolence. 

“All right, you wait,” he said, shaking his fist. “I can go out on night pil- 
grimages too, now!” 

Forgetful of Kuzma, he ran into the house, put on his coat and dashed out, 
mentally checking over all his friends and those of like mind with himself. The 
chill of autumn did not cool his fury, the late hour did not slacken his rapid 
steps. God had not sent this night for a rich man to take his rest. 
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When Svirid Miroshnichenko got home he found two people awaiting him— 
Ulyana Zavirukha, a distant relative of his foster-mother, and the teacher, Gri- 
gori Marchenko. They were sitting in the shadow of the house, on the earthen 
bank surrounding it, talking quietly. At the sight of the teacher, Miroshnichenko 
remembered his promise to the school. 

Novobugovka had never had much of a school, and the peasants for their 
part saw little use in it. “You'll never learn enough to be a priest, and we don’t 
want any drunken clerks in our family,” was their attitude. So learning began 
more often than not on the common or the estate. In former days the school had 
barely kept going, and with the Revolution it closed down entirely, for the dea- 
con who taught there had no taste for living on rations and went off to farm in 
his own village. The school books were torn up for cigarette paper and the win- 
dows taken out. 

This year, however, the education office had sent a stubborn, determined 
teacher who meant to earn his thirty pounds of rye, poundof sugar and two pack- 
ets of matches, and earn them well. The first time Svirid visited him he was 
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busy turning a hand-mill. He stopped and wiped his face with a floury sleeve, 
in no way embarrassed. 

“Well, so we meet at Jast,” said Miroshnichenko, with an uncomfortable 
glance at the millstones. 

“Glad to welcome the first Communist here,” the teacher answered, extend- 
ing a floury hand. 

“Are you going to give me hell?” asked Miroshnichenko with a cautious 
glance. 

“No, Svirid Yakovlevich, I’m not.” The teacher straightened up, tall and 
thin. His teeth gleamed bluish-white between his well-cut lips. 

“Not really?” asked Miroshnichenko in no small surprise. “In your place 
I wouldn’t be able to stop myself.” 

“Trying to egg me on?” the teacher laughed. “But come inside.” 

His small room contained a narrow iron bedstead covered with a faded Aus- 
trian greatcoat, a table heaped high with books, two chairs and a bucket for 
food topped by a loaf of black bread baked by the teacher himself. 

“Not very luxurious here,” grunted Svirid, sitting down on the home-made 
chair. “Tell me, how are you going to live on your ration? Teachers are running 
away from the schools everywhere.” 

“T shan’t go, unless you put me out yourselves when you find I’m a bit 
tough to deal with,” the teacher answered cheerfully. 

“Oho!” Miroshnichenko brightened up. “So you’re going to get after us, 
are you?” 

“T’]l get after you all right, if necessary,” the teacher promised. “If you 
don’t send wood to heat the school I’lJ go and pull down your houses for it.” 
He shook his fist. “Well, you won’t let me pull them down, of course, but you’ll 
be disgraced before the whole village. I’m a Ukrainian myself, stubborn as 
any of you. I’ve had an education and I’m going to see the children here get 
one too.” 

“I?ll send you wood.” Rejoicing in his heart, Miroshnichenko met the 
teacher’s eyes, alternately laughing and angry. “But how’ll you manage to 
get your salary out of the executive committee? They haven’t paid anything 
for three months.” 

“Others have to wait six.” 

“But what’ll we do?” Svirid was already worried about this teacher whom 
he liked at first glance. 

“Go round the Twelve Apostles, maybe you’ll get something that way.” 

“Twelve Apostles?” 

“All twelve heads of departments,” the teacher explained willingly. 
“In that case better go straight to God Almighty himselfi—to the chairman, ” 
Miroshnichenko laughed. 

“And he'll say, ‘First let me get the grain in and settle with the bandits 
and deserters. 

“You’re probably right,” Miroshnichenko agreed, wondering privately 
why Marchenko did not whine or curse his luck. 
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The teacher guessed what the Kombed chairman was thinking. He cut off 
a slice of bread and then actually pulled a piece of pork fat, damp with salt, 
out of the bucket. 

“Take a bite with me, Svirid Yakovlevich,” he said. “You’re pretty nearly 
as much of a bachelor as I am, aren’t you?” 

“Oho, where did you get that fat? Sent from home?” 

The teacher frowned. 

“This room’s my home, I’ve no other. My parents are dead. My mother 
badly wanted to see me a salaried teacher but she didn’t live long enough. And 
as for where I got the fat, I’ll tell you. But on one condition, not a single soul 
must know of it.” Marchenko stooped down, folding in two like a pocket knife, 
and pulled out from under the bed a girl’s boot on a last, a piece of wax and 
some cobbler’s tools. “This is my second trade, I make boots and take them to 
another district twenty-five versts away to exchange them for food, so that nobody 
here should know.” 

“So that’s it.” Miroshnichenko wrung the teacher’s hand. “Now I, do 
believe we’re going to have a school, hard as it’ll be for you.” 

“That doesn’t matter, that’ll all pass, our job is to build something that 
won’t pass away. Each generation knows its heroism and its tragedy. When 
I’m old I shall probably enjoy telling smart, well-dressed young teachers how 
their colleague, at the time of the Revolution, at the time when the greatest de- 
crees in human history were being passed, made boots and sold them secretly on 
the market rather than drop the school, rather than join those who croaked. dis- 
aster for the Revolution. Yes, the time will come when I can speak of it, but 
for the present neither the children nor their parents must guess my second trade.” 

“T’d call you a grand lad, but that’s too little,” said Miroshnichenko, 
moved. “So each generation has its own heroism and its own tragedy, eh? That’s 
worth remembering. ” 

“Remember it, Svirid Yakovlevich. I know you’re greedy for new thoughts. 
But now tell me, how can you help me get the children into school? I upset the 
dogs all through the village, I try to make a list of the children of school age, 
but the parents hide them from me as they hide grain from you. They hide fu- 
ture professors and scientists whom the whole country may perhaps honour some 
day! Interesting?—Well, have some of my bread, even if it does smell of cob- 
bler’s wax.” 

From that day on they were friends. Miroshnichenko took some book to read 
at home and Marchenko, after accompanying him to the gate, crossed the school- 
yard to his room, carefully covered the only window with the Austrian great- 
coat and set to work cobbling. And to make sure that the sharp eyes of children 
or neighbours should not discover traces of cobbler’s wax on his hands, he donned 
a pair of old gloves. ; 

But despite all the efforts of the teacher andthe Kombed chairman, very 
few children appeared at school when the autumn came. The usual excuse the 
parents gave was that the children had no clothes, or nothing to put on their 
feet. Then Miroshnichenko resorted to guile; he set a rumour going that every 
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child attending school would get boots and material for clothing. It worked like 
a charm—children crowded into the school, including some who had not even 
been on the list. But as day followed day, parents began asking the teacher with 
growing persistence—what about the boots and materials, when would they be 
given out? 

So now Svirid knew very well why Marchenko had come and he made his 
greeting particularly warm, never guessing that this extra warmth told the 
teacher how little he had to hope for. 

“Well, Svirid Yakovlevich, I suppose I can just pack up and go.” That was 
like a blow on the head. 

“Is it really so bad, Grigori Mikhailovich?” A frown gathered the Kombed 
chairman’s stubborn forehead in folds. ; 

“Some of the parents are keeping their children at home already. If only 
there was leather, I’d make boots for them myself.” 

“Here’s a mess! I went to the chairman of the district executive.” 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“Gave me hell for ever trying the idea, said I’d no class consciousness and 
was just wanting to make a show.” 

“Why, Svirid Yakovlevich, does anyone really give you hell?” marvelled 
fair-haired, smiling Ulyana. “I’d never have believed it, that I wouldn’t!” 

; “They certainly do, and without any joking, even though I pin my decora- 
tions on my tunic if things look black and leave my jacket open to let ’em show.” 
Miroshnichenko laughed at his own ingenuity. 

“So he just gave you hell and didn’t promise anything?” Marchenko looked 
very despondent. 

“Something he did promise. He was angry all right, but still he worries about 
the school like we do. So he said the next time speculators’ goods are requisi- 
tioned, something will go to the school—gingham, maybe, or whatever there is.” 

“Well, that’s better than nothing. Give ’em gingham at least, even though 
there’s no boots.” 

“We'll get it all right.” ; f : 

“I’ll be waiting for it. Oh, by the way, do you know Olexandr Pidoprigora’s 
son?” 

AE KOR?” 

“Yes, that’s the one. Got a real head for books, he has, he’s gone through 
all I’ve got. So now I want you to help me.” 

“What can I do?” 

“I’ve got an idea.” Marchenko lowered his voice so that Ulyana should not 
hear. “You must go to the priest.” 

“Me—to the priest?!” gasped Miroshnichenko between surprise and anger. 
“Have you thought what you’re saying?” 

“I’ve thought about it, Svirid Yakovlevich. But for the sake of Jearning 
I’d go to the devil himself like that German fellow did, though I wouldn t sell 
him my soul. But the priest—he’s got three cupboards full of books. 

“I don’t care if he’s twenty-three, I’m not setting foot in there. 
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“Well, I went.” 

“Wouldn’t he give them to you?” 

“Worse, he just jeered. ‘I can offer you only holy books to cleanse your sin- 
ful soul.’ Well, I don’t think he’d talk to a Communist about cleansing his 
soul.” 

Without giving Miroshnichenko a chance to reply, the teacher took leave 
and hurried back to the school. 

“Talks your head off and away he goes, leaving me to think what I'll do 
now,” muttered Miroshnichenko, scratching his ear. 

“He’s a very good man, and understands folks, too,” Ulyana said. 

“He may be all that, but he can put you in a hole for all his understand- 
ing. ... Well, how’s my mother? It’s a long time since I’ve seen her.” 

He smiled at the thought of his foster-mother who up to that very day still 
wondered how she, so small, could have fed such a huge fellow. “To think that 
my little pillow was large enough for the whole of him to lie on!” she often said. 

“Mother’s cross with you.” 

“Why’s that?” 

“She expected you every holiday, but never a sign of you.” 

sl denomtimnes: 

“She kept saying, ‘Svirid only comes to me when he’s in trouble!’” 

Miroshnichenko called himself a good many names and made up his mind 
to go and see his foster-mother the first time he had an hour or two free. 

“Well now, Ulyana, what’s troubling you?” 

“The same as everyone else, Svirid Yakovlevich. Will my land be where 
] thought?” she turned trusting eyes on him. 

“Why didn’t you come to the meeting yourself?” 

“How could I come, a woman? Folks would all laugh at me.” 

“Rubbish, Ulyana, who ought to come forward if not you? Your husband 
volunteered to fight Wrangel, your brother’s fighting Petlyura.” 

“It’s no good you talking, Svirid Yakovlevich, I’m not going to any meet- 
“Why. not?” 

“I’m afraid of talk.” 

“What sort of talk?” 

“You know yourself. ...” 

NO vs lecdotta el el) Sinem: 

“Soon as a woman goes to a meeting, almost before she’s time to sit down, 
tongues start wagging, saying she’s no better than she should be.” The very 
thought upset Ulyana and her lips, more accustomed to smiling, trembled. 

“That’s the kulak gang.” 

“Maybe, but if enough dirt’s thrown some of it’s bound to stick. And I don’t 
want dirty words bandied behind my back. So you tell me what land I’ll get?” 

“Three dessiatines of the best, as the wife and sister of volunteers. Come out 
to the fields tomorrow.” 

“And along the hillside?” 
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“A whole dessiatine.” 

“Thank you, Svirid Yakovlevich.” She bowed. “Excuse me for coming 
so late, I’ve got little ’uns and old folks at home to be tended.” 

The young woman turned to the wicket gate, but stood with her hand on it, 
hesitating. 

“Is there something else, Ulyana>?” 

“Eh, but there is.” She sighed heavily and hung her head. The shadow of 
her kerchief falling on her face changed its expression. “But I don’t rightly 
know how to say it.” 

“Just say it in plain words, we’re plain folk.” Miroshnichenko went up to her. 
Ulyana raised troubled, tear-filled eyes. 

“Maybe it’s sinful to say such things to a man,” she whispered, swallowing 
words and tears together. “But who can I talk to? My father-in-law’s deaf as 
a post, just lies up there on the stove-shelf all the time, and my sister keeps nag- 
ging at me day in, day out to go to a wise woman. I’m in the family way, Svirid 
Yakovlevich.” 

“What’s that to trouble you? You ought to be proud of it, to walk the earth 
like a queen.” 

Ulyana stopped him with a gesture and a bitter smile. 

“Yes, and if my man’s killed out there—then I can just beg my bread.” 

“Who’s going to kill him?” Miroshnichenko shook his fist. “Why, your 
Denis, he’ll drown Wrangel himself in the Black Sea. Don’t you know Denis?” 

“Yes, I know him.” She became a little calmer. 

“Before the first snow-fall, Denis’1l1 be home again. Wrangel’s about 
finished.” 

“Eh, Svirid Yakovlevich, to listen to you they’re all finished—Petlyura 
and Pilsudski and Wrangel too.” 

“But that’s a sure thing. Certain! D’you know what the international pro- 
letariat is?” 

Ulyana not only did not know, she could not even pronounce the words, 
so she asked simply, “Is it on our side or against us?” 

“On ours, Ulyana, on ours. So your man’ll be here before winter, for sure.” 

“Really and truly?” 

“Of course,” Miroshnichenko assured her, and indeed, he believed with his 
whole heart that this was so. “And there you are, getting all upset.” He dried 
her eyes with the corner of her kerchief. 

“Like as if I was a baby,” she smiled through her tears. “Eh, Svirid Yakov- 
levich, it’s not for naught my sister says there’s none like you for spinning a tale 
and making folks believe it.” 

“She’s a spinner of tales herself, and bad ones, too. She’s got Prokop Deni- 
senko hanging round her. You look out, he’s just fooling a widow, next thing 
he’ll make her into a carrier of kulak talk. She ought to drive him off with a 
stick, the mangy rascal. And if she starts talking about wise women to you again 
I’ll have her in the lock-up. You go on and produce a fine Cossack like Denis 
or a snub-nosed daughter like yourself. I like folks with turn-up noses the best, 
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they always seem gayer, more cheerful, as though the nose pulled their mouths 
info -a lavish.” } ‘ ‘ 

“Just listen to you, Svirid Yakovlevich.” Ulyana livened up and wiped 
away the last of her tears. 

“It’s the truth. Some like the ones with big straight noses, but I don’t know 
what they see in them. Give me the snub every time.” ; 

“And if someone with a big nose came, you’d say you like that kind best. 
Wouldn’t you?” laughed Ulyana, tidying her kerchief. | 

“Now that’s what I don’t like, when women start measuring everyone by 
their own short stick. If I said I like snub noses, then I like them. And you, 
Ulyana, hurry up with that baby and invite me to the christening. If you don’t 
Ill come anyway.” 

He gave her a light slap on the back as she went and looked at him over ~ 
her shoulder, with a gay lift of the eyebrows in parting. 

Svirid let out a deep sigh. He had been talking like Kerensky. No, it was 
better to storm and curse with men than to deal with these weeping women. He 
raised his head and saw the moon peeping down at him through the leaves, lay- 
ing its silver spell over the village. 

On a night like this the only place to be was up the windmill—so. said 
memories of his distant youth. 

He went to the cottage and saw a bowl covered with a leaf standing on the 
earthen bank. Raising the leaf, he smelt fresh curds. Ulyana must have brought * 
it-for the children. Many a cow from the estate had passed through his hands to 
find a home with the peasants, but he. had felt awkward about taking one for 
himself, so ever and again folks brought him a bowl of soured milk or curds, 
or maybe a lump of butter. And then somebody had written in to the district 
Party committee, saying that the Kombed chairman was collecting a milk tax 
for himself. Although Svirid knew this came not from the ignorance of the poor 
but from the malice of the rich, for some days the very thought made him feel 
sick. He scolded people and asked them not to bring him anything, but it did 
no good, they even reproached him, said he was proud. 

Svirid softly turned the wooden key and opened the door, but quiet as he was, 
Nastenka heard him, jumped out of her bed and ran to hug her father. 

“Gently, gently, imp, or you’ll knock the bowl out of my hand.” He lifted 
the child with one arm. 

“Oooh, how prickly you are!” Nastenka drew her face away from his stubbly 
cheek and touched it with one thin finger. And with that light touch all his cares 
seemed to drop from his shoulders, his eyes sparkled, but a guilty feeling trou- 
bled his heart—how little time he gave to his children. They were growing up 
like wild grass on the river bank. Sometimes he wondered how Nastenka man- 
aged to do everything, how she had learned to be such a capable little house- 
wife. He promised himself that just as soon as the division of the land was com- 
pleted, he would spend all his time with the children. ... Of course, he could mar- 
ry some widow, but up to now he had not felt the faintest stirrings of love, or 
even of that compassion which he had given his wife. 
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Nastenka lighted the 
floating wick in the sau- 
cer and carried it to the 
table, shading it with her 
hand. The weak flame 
shone through her rosy 
fingers and shadows play- 
ed on her long, dark- 
skinned face with her 
mother’s large eyes. It 
was a wonderful thing, 
thought her father, how 
Nature fashioned people, 
there were few muzhiks in the village 
bigger or stronger than he was, yet his 
children showed no sign either of his 
strength or of his blunt features: they 
both took after their mother. Levko was only six, yet he seldom smiled and often 
sighed, just as she had done. 

Svirid took the light from his daughter and went over to the bed where his 
little boy lay asleep under his father’s coat, legs drawn up. One eyelid was swol- 
len with heat and dust. The black eyelashes, long as a girl’s, stood out darkly. 
There were one or two chicken-pox scars on the dark face. The full rosy lips were 
open like the petals of a flower. 

“Has our Levko had his supper?” asked the father, and felt something swell- 
ing in his breast. 

“Oh, yes,” Nastenka answered in her clear little voice; she was busy at the 
stove. “I made galushki. He tried them and then all of a sudden—there he was, 
on the bed. ‘Why don’t you have your supper?’ I asked him. ‘I’m cold,’ he 
says, so I put your coat round him. ‘Now you’ve got to be father,’ I told him. 
He liked that, he laughed and sat down and had his supper, and then he went to 
bed with your coat, played a bit and fell asleep.” 

Svirid kissed the little boy on the temple and then moved away so as not 
to waken him. Meanwhile, Nastenka was busy round the dish-cupboard, laying 
the table for their simple meal. 

“Come and have supper.” ae 

She had already mixed the tiny dumplings called galushki with some of 
the curds and now sat down in the place where her mother always used to sit. 

“You’re a real housewife,” her father praised her as he tasted the dumplings. 
The child smiled knowingly. a 

“Whatever I make and however I make it, you always say it’s good. Mother 
must have had a wonderful life with you.” 

Those simple words stabbed him. For his wife had not had such a very won- 
derful life with him; all sorts of things happened, after all—but there was no 
need for the children to know that, they had enough troubles ahead as it was. 
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“I really do think my galushki are as good as Aunt Dokia’s, aren’t they? 

“They’re better!” 

Pie indeed—you’re just saying it!” Nastenka protested, although in 

heart she believed it. | 
ck If only Aunt Dokia’s Dmitro could try the food she made—! Nastenka — 
smiled at the thought, and then felt ashamed. That spring Dmitro had pulled her 
out of the river and carried her home, and ever since then she had loved him 
with all her heart. And what if she did? If girls older than her own eleven year 
could fall in love with lads, why shouldn’t she love the boy who had saved her: 
And love him she would, and for ever, and she had even embroidered a hand- 
kerchief for him, but could not pluck up the courage to give it to him. 

“Dad, Levko and I are going to the woods for sloes tomorrow. I know how 
you like them pickled.” 

“For sloes?” He laid down his spoon. “Don’t go to the woods, daughter, 
it’s not very quiet there yet. We’ll manage without sloes this year. 

“We won’t go far in, only just round the edge.” Nastenka swung her legs 
under the table—the only thing to distinguish her from a real grown-up house- 
wife. 

“No, no, Nastenka, don’t even think of going there. Too dangerous.” 

“Then we’ll go to the meadows, sloes grow there too, but in the woods 
there are more berries on them.” 

“The meadows, yes, that’s all right. Well, thank you for the supper. You're 
getting areal big girl,” he added, looking affectionately at his little house- 
wile. 

“And thank you, too,” said Nastenka with the customary polite phrase. 
that closes a meal. She rose first from the table and with sober dignity took the 
spoons and bowl to the hearth and set to work sluicing them with warm water 
over the bucket. : 

“Where are you going to sleep tonight—on the meadow or in the barn?” 
she asked, pausing for a second in her work. 

“Tonight I’m sleeping at home.” 

“Oh no, better not,” she protested; alarmed. “We’ll manage alone somehow, 
but you go to the barn. You never know. Why, Danko’s lad was talking yester- 
day, he said we’d be orphans yet. He must have heard something at home.” | 

Miroshnichenko smiled, although inwardly he did not feel very gay. 

“Don’t worry, little ‘un, all our fears’ll soon vanish like mist. And then 
I’ll send you to town to study, and get you a fur coat.” 

“And I’ll learn to be a teacher?” she asked her father for the hundredth 
time. She could dream of nothing better than to be a teacher, and read all the 
books she wanted, and teach children the things they ought to know. 

“Of course. Why, you’re a bit of a teacher already.” : 

“You're just laughing at me.” The child wiped her hands on a homespun 
towel and went up to her father. 
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“But that’s Levko. He’s so quick and clever, he can count to a thousand 
already.” 

Svirid drew his daughter close to him and stroked her hair with his huge 
hand. And Nastenka hung her head like a child who has been naughty. His wife 
had done the same. Even this she had got from her mother. 
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Heavy fringed shawls draped the windows, letting no light penetrate. 

The table bore a metal lamp, a narrow bottle filled with grey home-distilled 
spirit, and thickly cut chunks of pork fat—it was obviously no woman’s hand 
that had prepared things. And one might have thought it was poison the guests 
per drinking rather than spirit, for not a smile could it bring to their morose 
aces. 

The only smile in Sozonenko’s room was on the portrait of the last Russian 
tsar. With sly, understanding eyes, he looked somewhere beyond Denisenko’s 
back, paying no attention to the cold gaze of the white-bosomed, bejewelled 
tsarina. That was how he had looked at you from his coins. Now the tsar was 
under the sod but his money still lived, although most of the muzhiks were 
reluctant to take it; they preferred gold and silver, or tsarist bank-notes of 
large denominations. 

Safron Varchuk looked thoughtfully at the tsar and wondered whether to 
be angry or sorry he had gone. As for the tsarina, he had long ago abused her 
in the filthiest terms because of Rasputin, but you couldn’t make yourself curse 
the tsar, and you hadn’t anger enough for that, either. Besides, after all, it 
was in the tsar’s time he had got a farm, got land, put money by for a rainy day 
and become Safron Andreyevich to the village instead of plain Safron. If the 
tsar had remained, he would some day have become one of the landed gentry. 
Yes, until recently Safron had never guessed the troubles that could descend 
on his clever head. Once upon a time it had been easy to say “if people are poor 
it’s because they have no sense.” Now even the richest man might find himself 
a fool. And despondency mingled in his heart with rage. 

Larion Denisenko, warmed by the spirit, was storming as he sat at the 
table. He turned his shaggy head from side to side and shouted, “The world 
is coming to an end, because as soon as they take the land away from us, 
everyone will starve!” ; 

His voice was strained until it cracked into a bleat like a goat’s, but this 
amused only Sichkar, who seemed to take the news of the world’s end much 
more cheerfully than the others. Even at this moment the thought of Larion’s 
wife Nastya came most unsuitably into his mind—Nastya, who had an angry 
look in her eyes but a taste not only for the shaggy-headed, And he laughed in- 
wardly at Larion, who had no idea about his wife’s goings on with other men. 
Before Sichkar’s eyes rose a picture of the slender, supple Nastya, with breasts | 
firm and round as apples, her passionate kisses, her shameless language in quar- 
rels or in love-making. As a matter of fact, that was one of the things about her 
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that pulled him—he preferred women with fire, with greedy eagerness rather 
than meek and mild ninnies. : “2 

He turned a stealthy look on the others—had anybody noticed a lusty gleam 
in his eye not very fitting for the present occasion? He sighed and gave his atten: 
tion to what was happening around him. His gaze came to rest on the despon- 
dent face of Suprun Fesyuk, topped by hair hanging like over-ripe grain. The 
folds round his mouth had lost their haughtiness and spoke only of trouble. 
He held his long, pointed chin in his hand, his mind given over to tormenting 
thoughts. 

aren had no love for Fesyuk. Although the man had climbed up and 
accumulated much land, he always wanted to deal fairly and honestly. Well, 
live that way yourself if you want, it’s your own business after all, but don’t 
stick your nose into other folks’ affairs. Fesyuk, however, had more than once 
set them on to Sichkar for his timber-stealing. Thought it would be easy to catch 
him napping; that fool never guessed what a kick you got out of a really clever 
theft. It wasn’t only the money, it was the zest of pitting your wits against 
others and getting away with it. It was a pity, of course, that he himself had 
landed in jail, but it wasn’t his wits had let him down, it was over-confidence. 
Again his eyes came to rest on Denisenko and he thought.of Nastya. How they 
could draw a man, those devil’s eyes of hers! 

Denisenko’s roar and bleat was followed by the buzzing of Danilo Zayatchuk. 
Only the lower part of his coarsely modelled head grew hair, from the temples 
upward he was bald as an egg. 

“Soviet power lives, you can say, on the grain we produce. What will 
it live on if our land goes to those rabble who can’t even feed themselves 
on it because they’re starving? What does a government like that mean? It 
means—take everything, give nothing back. Commune indeed—give to some, 
take from others. Now what I say is this, we’ve seen governments come and 
governments go, we’ll see this one go too, because there’s folks abroad who’ll 
never give the Ukraine to the Miroshnichenkos. They want the Ukraine them- 
selves, want it for all its wealth. That’s my mind.” | 

“They’re taking our land tomorrow, and he starts off with his friends 
abroad.” Sozonenko frowned. “You'd do better to think of what we’re going 
to do now.” . j 

“Do? Take axes and defend our land, or they’ll keep cutting here and cut- 
ting there till there’s not a clod left us. Only one thing to do—fight, slash down’ 
anyone who comes near.” 

“Folly from a fool,” Yakov Danko burst out. “Beard like high harvest,’ 
but head not even ploughed, let alone sown.” He tapped. his forehead with his: 
finger. “Slash one down and we’ll have the whole village on top of us, they’lt 
beat us up till they’re tired and then chuck us in the lake.” ACIS 

_ “All the same we ought to fight. What else can we do?” Zayatchuk brought 
his hairy hand down on the table and turned to Danko. “You can do as you like, 
but I’ve got an axe ready. And the first head it’1l go into will be Miroshnichenko’s. 
right up to the haft.” | , he 
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__ Now there’s more sense in that.” Danko nodded his own head with its 
thick wavy hair, but Fesyuk frowned. “If you want to strike, then strike at the 
heart. What good is it if we chop down someone like Polikarp Sergienko?” 

“Only make him a Soviet martyr, taken to the graveyard with music and 
flags, a funeral he’d never have dreamed of,” Safron Varchuk remarked and 
said no more, for he always preferred to keep out of arguments. 

Sozonenko picked up the bottle and shook it. Sichkar watched the healing 
sediment, “tears of Christ,” rising mistily from the bottom. Made you clear 
your throat, the way it touched the spot. 


They drank in silence and reached out fat hands for the fat pork, but 
Fesyuk forgot to eat. How hardly, oh, how hardly he had got that land. Others 
had inherited it, or lied and cheated for it, sold themselves to the devil for it, 
but he had trusted only to the power of his two hands and his strong will; he had 
not sold his soul to anybody, but nearly all his strength to the Peasants’ Bank. 
And those with whom he was now drinking jeered at him to his face and behind 
his back. Driving away dark visions he shook his sheaf of hair and gripped his. 
chin in his fist. 

Zayatchuk once more began his talk about foreign lands and about allies 
who ought to help poor Petlyura. 

“Naught poor about him, he’s just a trickster!” shouted Denisenko, to the 
amusement of Ivan Sichkar once more. 

When Petlyura’s Minister of Finance Martos issued the decree that all gold, 
silver and notes be exchanged for copper coinage, Denisenko was one of the first 
to take his gold and notes to the bank at Kamenets-Podolsk. He was used to 
a government being a government, something to be obeyed. But he brought no 
copper money back, only a receipt. Later on some of the other rich men who 
had been plundered in this way shot themselves, and he himself went to his 
barn and made a noose of reins. It was only with dilficulty that his wife and 
family got him down and revived him. 

A dog barked in the yard and all listened alertly, their eyes on the curtained 
window. But it was probably only barking at the moon, for it quietened again. 

“Time’s getting on,” remarked Safron Varchuk to nobody in particular, 
hoping to hurry those who ought to say. what mattered. He glanced over the 
others’ heads at the corner where the painted faces on the icons looked down 
and listened in silence to what men said. 

“What are we to do, good people?” Sozonenko burst out. “Unless we take a sin 
on our souls we’ll be crushed like mice. And perhaps the sin won’t have to be 
a very big one. The village is frightened, and no one knows what may happen 
in a few days. But one thing we must do—get rid of Miroshnichenko.” 

“And Stepan Kushnir,” added Danko, “he’s worse than Miroshnichenko, 
more malignant!” 

“And leave Timofi Goritsvit to breed more of the same kind?” asked 
Sichkar. “We’ll deal with that trinity; and then nobody’ll dare set foot on 


our land.” 
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The others listened to Sichkar in silence, hardly breathing. And he came 
out with his plan boldly as the cautious Safron never would have done, although 
he was pleased with the resolute determination of Sichkar. 

“No sense in sharpening the hoe too long. We’ve got to chop out the trouble 
by the roots at once. And how? Well, I’ll take on Miroshnichenko myself. That’s 
the simplest way. And you take Goritsvit and Kushnir. Settle it among your- 
selves who’ll do the job. And before morning comes our good muzhiks’ll get well 
away from our land, find it a bit too hot for their feet.” 

“You’re right!” Yakov Danko brought his fist down on the table. “Deni- 
senko and I’li take Goritsvit. I’d take Kushnir, but folks saw us fighting in the 
street. God be with us atid assist us,” he glanced at the picture of Christ, 
bowed to it and crossed himself with a feeling that everything within him was 
surging, unsettled. 

But hardly had Danko finished his prayer when Suprun Fesyuk rose 
heavily from the bench, the folds round his mouth trembling. 

“You must do as you will, but don’t drag me into it. This is nothing for me. 
My hands are for the plough-handles, not for the gun. The world is not run by 
wickedness like that. Good-bye.” 

Safron Varchuk, the first to recover himself, jumped up and ran-to him. 

“Now this is just rank foolishness, Suprun,” he cried, snatching off Fesyuk’s 
hat. “Folks’ll say all sorts of things when they’ve had a bit to drink and they’re 
cut to the heart. It’s words, nothing more. Now, which of us would kill so much 
as a worm? D’you think we’ve not got God in our hearts and children in our 
homes?” Safron’s dark, wedge-like face was pale with excitement and repressed 
rage. A fine person to bring into honest company! Now he could ruin them all. 

Sozonenko winked significantly at the others and all but the furious Sich- 
kar fussed around Fesyuk. But it was no good. 

“You can say and do what you like, but I’m going home.” His eyes held 
pain and alarm, he could not look at the men about him. 

“All right, let him go to the devil if he wants,” shouted Sichkar, unable 
to restrain himself any longer. “Why d’you want to fuss about him, as though 
he was a man with sense in him?” 

“You needn’t worry, I shan’t say anything, but I can’t stop here any more.” 
Protesting, justifying himself, Fesyuk made his way with unsteady steps to 
the door. Sozonenko and Sichkar followed him agitated and alarmed leaving 
a heavy, lowering silence in the room. 

The first to speak after the wicket gate slammed was Safron. 

“Everything we’ve been talking about’s gone down the drain,” he said bit- 
terly. “We’ve got to think of something else. What the devil brought him here? 
And what are we going to do now?” 

But no one answered the question. 

At the gate Sozonenko said good-night to Fesyuk, but Sichkar offered to go 
part of the way with him. This offer did not afford Fesyuk any particular joy, 
but he said nothing. They walked in silence, with trailing shadows that beat 
their heads against the fences. 
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_ “Well, Suprun, so you’re going to let the land you've won with your sweat 

go from you without lifting a hand?” Sichkar asked finally. 

“Nothing else to do. All rule comes from God,” Fesyuk answered without 
looking at his companion. 

“You're just a silly oaf! How can this government come from God when it 
says there isn’t any God?” Sichkar’s big jaw jutted suddenly. “It’s no sin to 
push down that kind.” a ; 

“Why did you go to jail, then? You could have taken to the woods with 
the bandits!” Fesyuk snapped angrily, but lowered his voice at once. “Get away 
ee me, don’t stir up the bitterness in my heart, for it’s near leaving my body 
Bs il 1S.” 

“All right, hold your heart tight with both hands while the soil slips through 
your fingers. But mind—a still tongue,” Sichkar added warningly and turned 
down a lane without any further leavetaking. He was wondering whether he should 
return to the council at Sozonenko’s, or pay a quick visit to Nastya? 

By Denisenko’s house Sichkar whistled—a familiar whistle that brought 
a dog whining from the barn. He still hesitated—was this the night to think of 
women? But after all, why not, we live only once! He climbed over into the yard, 
crept to the side window and tapped gently on the frame. 

There was a sigh and a rustle inside, then the latch rattled and Nastya 
stood on the threshold, stretching, in a skirt thrown over her shift. Sichkar caught 
her to him and bored into her mouth with his, while his left hand with spread 
fingers clutched her small breast. 

“You’re crazy,” sighed Nastya, twisting her slender form. “Somebody’ll 
see!” ya 

“Who’s out of doors at this time of night?” 

_ Her lips made his head swim more than the spirit he had drunk, and through 
her shift he could feel the warm trembling of her body. 

Nastya examined the street and vegetable plots with a long, slow look, 
then with a gasp she gripped him in a close embrace. 
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Suprun Fesyuk, always busy, had scant time for the beauties of nature, but 
even he knew the village looked its best under the moon. The sun laid a caress- 
ing hand on water, trees, flowers and the beauty of a maid, but it displayed 
ruthlessly, almost jeeringly, the blind moles of huts and the manure-littered 
yards. The moon, however, took pity on the dwellers in these huts, it made such 
a play with light and shadow, laid such enchantment on some shanty where © 
storks had made their nest on the roof, that the belief it gave in human happiness 
was greater than the whole sum of that happiness throughout the world. 

On this night, however, the village seemed a fearsome place—silent as a 
forgotten graveyard, with the moon pouring an eerie light upon it. In this light 
Suprun moved like a sleep-walker, staring at the ground, thinking of the soil. 
He had given all his youth to the land, drop by drop, gathering it to him, 
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furrow by furrow, in a way that rejoiced his heart and raised him in his 
own eyes. 

How hard it had been at the beginning, this effort for land! He had gone 
anywhere and everywhere to earn a bit, he had gone to Tavria and the Crimea and 
Odessa and Moldavia. And then fortune had brought him Olessya, quiet and 
strong as a walnut-tree. 

He had met her at a church festival in a neighbouring village. All day long 
people drank and made merry by the church, and all day long he hung about the 
girl, trying to attract’ her attention. When evening came and a slender young 
moon lay like a silver thread over the poplars, Suprun walked home with her to 
her cottage by the common where the geese fed. But from the cottage there came 
such a stench that he stared at the girl in amazement and she hung her head, 
blushing. 


“My father’s a tanner,” she explained, almost weeping. 

“That’s excellent,” cried Suprun gaily. “Looks as if I’m in luck, I need a 
pair of boot soles. Maybe your father could find them for me?” He looked down 
tenderly at her embarrassed face. 

“I expect he can.” The girl’s blush brightened; she had a good idea what 
was in the mind of this deep-eyed lad with the shock of hair like ripe grain. 

Suprun almost choked inside the cottage while old Omelyan displayed the 
various kinds of leather, for the tanning vats and lime-pit were right there, on 
the floor. How on earth could people live in a place like that, and sleep on the 
floor, too? One night there, he felt, would turn his own head into a vat. But Oles- 
Tees took no notice of the stench of raw and tanned hides and tanning 

iquid. 

Suprun bought half a good hide without bargaining, but said he would come 
another time to fetch it, since it was not seemly to return from a church festival 
with purchases. In this way he became a frequent guest at the tanner’s, accus- 
tomed himself in time to the smell and even learned to treat the hides of oxen, 
horses and goats himself. 

In tanning everything depends on eye and nose, and Suprun seemed to have 
a real gift for it. His black and white Russian leather was smooth and even, with 
no patches, and his Morocco had a tender bloom—cobblers and merchants snap- 
ped it up at once when they saw it at the fair. 


As soon as he knew all the fine points of the old man’s trade, Suprun asked 
-for his daughter, celebrated the wedding simply, without any great display, and 
became the best tanner in the district. He used up almost all he had saved to 
build a tannery big enough to handle thirty or forty hides at a time; with his own 
hands he made a tight wooden lining for the soaking pit at the end of the vege- 
table plot, made a lime-pit, vats and beater, and Olessya brought various tools 
from her home. Laughing, Suprun called it her dowry, and set to work with all 
the confidence of youth. 
Those were the days of high hopes. He did not sell either his soul or his hide 
to the devil; he himself stripped the hides from carcases or bought them on 
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eredit, and gradually got on to his feet, in the stench of cows’ blood and tanning 
liquid, in the dirt of scrapings, wool and lime. 

He was an excellent tanner although he loathed the work with the whole 
of his soul. It was not the dirt of the tannery but the gold and green of the 
fields that he saw before him as he prepared coloured leather for the market. 
And this leather brought him first bread, then something to put on it, and fi- 
nally land as well. Now he was in the fields day and night, eating his meals there 
too in the summer time. He gave his wife no more rest than he gave himself. 
She bore his son out on the meadow, under a hay-cock; she bit through the navel 
cord as she lay bleeding, while he stood lost and helpless by the cart. Then he 
loaded the cart—after all, there was no sense in making a journey with it empty, 
fastened down the load and carefully laid his wife on top. This was the first 
time he had ever picked her up in his arms. 

It was only now Suprun realized how hard he had been on himself, and how 
hard he had been on his wife, working her far beyond her strength. He did it 
even when he had men and women labourers, because by that time they were 
caught up in the work of a big farm like spokes in a turning wheel. Now somebody 
had smashed that wheel with a single blow, and hub, spokes and rim flew in all 
directions. Now the land which year by year he had put together out of Russian 
leather and Morocco was to pass into other hands. He wept for it, great tears 
that fell like stones on his heart. 

Only God knew how hard it was for him to lose his wealth. But he would 
not take up an axe. His hands were made for work, not for murder. Only—why 
had they put him in one list with Varchuk and Sozonenko, Denisenko and Sich- 
kar? In past years, when he was just getting on his feet, these men had jeered 
at him, called him the skinner. But he had skinned animals, while they skinned 
men; he had fed his labourers with bread, they gave theirs only sweat and tears; 
he had always kept his word, to the big merchant and the poor labourer. Why, 
then, couldn’t the new authorities talk to him like a decent man? Wrote your 
name down on a piece of paper—and that was the end of you. 

He came to his spacious house and it looked strange to him. He opened the 
gate and Olessya and Gnat rose to meet him from the dark logs where they had 
been sitting. The lad was already as tall as his mother. The three met silently 
in the middle of the yard. Gnat broke the silence without raising his head. 

“What did they decide over there?” i 

“They didn’t decide anything,” Suprun answered, inwardly surprised that 
Gnat should know he had been at Sozonenko’s. 

“Scared?” Gnat raised a head that looked too heavy for a lad. A wicked 
smile flickered on his mouth and he covered it with his hand. | we 

“That’s enough!” Suprun looked about him. “I left them still at its 

“Better have stopped. The house wouldn’t run away if you came an hour 
later.” ; 

Gnat once more raised his head with a challenging look. His eyes, peste 
like his father’s, were sharp and dark with angry obstinacy. But Suprun saw only 
the darkness, he could not read his son’s eyes. 
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“Where did you learn to talk to your father like that?” he said frowning. 

This, however, did not stop the youth, his mouth set in a stubborn fury be- 
yond his years. ‘¥ 

“Never mind where I learned it, at least I know enough not to run away 
from people at a time like this.” , 

“Do you know those people were plotting murder?” asked Suprun, restrain- 
ing his anger with difficulty. ; 

“One may even kill for the land,” said the youth, evidently repeating words 
heard somewhere. “The land is sacred.” 

Suprun was thunderstruck fora moment, then gave Gnat a sound cuff over 
the head. 

“Hold your tongue, puppy! How do you know, you wretched whelp, what 
the land’s worth and whether it’s dearer than a human life? First learn how to 
earn it, break your back over it. Is it Karp Varchuk who’s been teaching you 
that filth? I’ll have it out of you if I have to burn it out!” 

He brandished his other fist, but his silent Olessya hung on to his arm. 

“Don’t, Suprun. Don’t take any notice, he’s just a silly child that repeats 
everything he hears... .” 

The “child,” however, spat blood on to his hand, looked at it and turned a 
venomous glance on his father. Then he swung round, went to the barn, mutter- 
ing under his breath, and slammed the door. 

Whom could the lad take after? Who had planted such evil in him? It was 
not Suprun’s stubborn but hard-working character the boy had, nor yet Olessya’s 
gentle, affectionate ways. Eh, but the children who lived in the midst of wealth 
from the cradle were always the hardest to bring up as decent folk! They knew 
nothing of daily bread that was moistened with sweat. . 

“A fine son we’ve raised.” Suprun lifted his hand to his eyes. “The kind 
that’s a burden to the earth.” . 

“That rascal of Varchuk’s was with him all day, he’d turn a saint into as 
big a scamp as himself.” And Olessya led her husband to the cottage—gently, 
persuasively, as though he himself were a child. 

At the door Suprun turned and looked at the old tannery. During the war 
years he had sometimes taken up his former trade again, tanning leather to make 
boots and shoes for himself and his family, or harness for the horses. The moon- 
light lay on the tannery, picking out the lime-pit, the vats, the sack of ash and 
a raw hide hanging up. 

Suprun and his wife sat down on the home-made bench, and she nestled close 
to him as she had on that day when they first started out, full of hope, with their 
tannery. It had been the dawn of their lives—not yet bright, but promising all 
things. And now night looked into their eyes, eyes dulled with sorrow and fear 
of the unknown. Suprun laid his hand firmly on Olessya’s shoulder. Come what 
might, the wife God had sent him was pure gold. 

“What shall we do now, Olessya?” he asked. It was the first time he had 
ever come to her for advice. And for the first time she, his quiet shadow, his shy 
smile, his melancholy musings, offered him consolation. 
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“We once lived on two dessia- 
tines, Suprun, and we lived on five, then 
we got ten, and then more than twenty. 
But we’re just like other people, after 
all. Why shouldn’t we be able to live 
on the portion allotted us?” 

“Who wants an allotted portion? I 
wanted you to live like a princess in 
your old age.” 

“Perhaps we can do without that?” 
she said with a sad smile, wondering 
whether she ought not to leave her seeth- 
ing husband alone. For he had taught 
his wife silence and she had been an 
apt pupil. “I’ve been a princess once, 
that’ll have to do for me.” 

“When was that?” he asked, at 
a loss. 

“When you were a prince—at out wedding. Do you remember? The sky 
frowned and then smiled, and a shower of rain came down like the juice squeezed 
out of sunshine.” 

“Yes, the sun was shining that day.” 

Suprun looked up at the moon. How long ago that had been. He remembered 
the yard decorated for the wedding, the leaders of the ceremony, the friends of 
the bridegroom and of the bride. And a mist clouded his eyes. 

“IT can’t, Olessya. I can’t lose my land, it’s a bit of my own heart. How we 
racked and tormented ourselves to get it!” 

“Yes, we did, Suprun. And who knows, maybe we were wrong. Maybe our 
children or grandchildren will some day laugh at the life we lived, so hard, per- 
haps so foolish, always seeking wealth.” 

He stared in astonishment at his quiet wife. Was it really Olessya speaking? 
When had she learned to think like this? 

“The only ones who’ll laugh will be those who don’t understand what the 
land means, who don’t care whether ears of grain wave over it or weeds trip up 
your feet. And this new government—does it understand the land?” 

“It must, if it wants every muzhik to have his share.” Again his wife had 
come out with something very unexpected. 

“To divide up the land—that’s only half the job. But to understand the 
land—that’s something else.” Suprun thought a moment and rose suddenly. 
“I’1l go to Miroshnichenko, I’ll ask him whether this new government under- 
stands the land or not.” 

“Maybe tomorrow would do?” Olessya rose too and touched his shoulder. 
“Why waken folks in the middle of the night?” eed ' 

“No, I’ll go at once, I can’t wait, I can’t. It’s like a fire inside me. 
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Olessya knew it was useless to attempt dissuasion. Silent as a shadow, she 
walked with him as far as the street and then stood for a long time watching sadly 
as he strode determinedly into the night. It was not an easy life she had had 
with him; she had been more like a labourer than the mistress of a farm. And as 
for Suprun, that accursed wealth had spoiled him in face and spirit. For the sake 
of money he had been the enemy not only of men but of God—for why had God 
made so many holy days? But still, he had never once struck her, never gone to 
other women and never abused her before others, only praised her. For a woman, 
this could be counted as happiness. 

Suprun had no hesitation in wakening Miroshnichenko. When he came out, 
Suprun asked him to sit down a while on the earthen bank with its tracery of 
shadows from the cherry-tree. 


“It’s a long time since you’ve been here, Suprun.” Miroshnichenko glanced 
at the tormented face of his visitor. 

“Not very fitting for a blood-sucker to visit a member of the Party,” Sup- 
run answered, quite forgetting to ask whether the new government understood 
the land, for his own pain was closer. “Though as you know, I wasn’t always a 
blood-sucker. ” 

“No, not always,” Miroshnichenko agreed. “I remember very well how you 
and Olessya sold your first cartload of leather. In those days I often used to visit 
you too, and even learned a bit of your trade.” 

“And do you remember how our fingers burned and the skin came off when 
we’d washed off the wool after it had been in lime?” 

“T remember that too, Suprun. Damnable work.” 

“Not every tanner would do a job like that. Well, and now you lump me in 
together with Varchuk and Sichkar. What am I supposed to do after that—take 
a gun and kill you?” 

“That’s as your own conscience tells you, Suprun, ” Miroshnichenko answered 
calmly. “If the years of wealth have turned it into‘a lump of muck, then take 
your gun and go out killing. Great wealth always either begins or ends with that.” 

In a flash Suprun’s mind ran over a dozen wealthy men he knew in the dis- 
trict and he realized how right Miroshnichenko was. 

“But my wealth, Svirid, I gained honestly, with bloody blisters on my hands, 
it did not start with villainy, and it won’t end with it either. Didn’t I earn 
my land honestly?” 

“Not all of it, Suprun.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“The part you worked for yourself is honestly yours, clean as the sunshine. 
But the part that labourers earned for you—forgive me if I’m putting it badly— 
those fields glisten with the sweat of others.” 

“But I gave the labourers work, I gave them bread.” 

“And does Varchuk say anything different? No, just the same. In that, you’re 
together in one list.” 


“And our fate’s in one and the same list too?” 
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“The list may be the same,” said Miroshnichenko, beginning to understand 
what was agitating Suprun. “But people don’t think the same about you and 
Varchuk.” 

“Well, thank you for that much, at least, Svirid. You’re a member of the 
Party, if you say so I can believe it, for you don’t mince matters with those like 
me. Well, what am I to do next? Are you taking my land?” 

=X eSe> 

“You’re a terrible man, Svirid, you say everything straight out. You could 
at least tell a bit of a lie when you’re talking to a man—for comfort.” 

“Lies are poor comfort, Suprun,” said Miroshnichenko after a moment’s 
pause, thinking of lies on a world scale, lies which had smeared the whole globe, 
lies attired as truth. It would not be easy for people to push lies out of their 
minds, out of cathedrals worn by many knees. “Perhaps I’ll comfort you with 
some truth?” 

“Truth may happen to kill a man too, if there’s too much of it.”. 

“In a revolution there’s nothing comes a little at a time, except bread.” 

“Thank you, thank you very much, you’ve given me comfort all right!” 
The lines round Suprun’s mouth trembled. “And d’you know how you’ve eased 
me? It’s as if a man had a noose round his neck, choking him so his eyes were 
jumping out, and then they loosed it a mite—here, take a mouthful of air, poor 
man. -Fine comfort, eh?” 

“That’s silly talk.” Miroshnichenko frowned. “As I see it, it’s you who’ve 
put a noose tight round your neck with that wealth of yours. What’s it given 
you? Land and money. And what’s it taken away? It’s taken your happy laugh- 
ter, it’s spoiled your kindly heart and exhausted your generosity. In the old 
days you often treated me to apples you’d bought at the market with hard-earned 
coppers. But as soon as you’d got a big orchard of your own, you put savage 
dogs there to keep folks away from you and yourself loaded cartridges with salt 
and bristles. And who for? For an ememy? No, for the backs and buttocks of chil- 
dren, you grudged an apple to a child; the apple you’d not had to buy, the apple 
growing on your tree meant more to you than a child’s blood. When you brought 
apples from the market you were a human being; tell me then—why was it that 
when you’d your own you turned into a snarling dog? That’s the result of wealth. 
I’ve no ill feeling towards you. I’m sorry for you. You’re a wise man and a proud 
one. We shall leave you ten whole dessiatines of your former land. Isn’t that more 
than enough to feed three? Or maybe like the tsarina you don’t want to eat 
plain galushki, you want golden ones? Climb out of your noose, live just a little 
while not for wealth but for your family, buy Olessya those Gipsy ear-rings at 
last. I remember she begged for them with tears twenty years ago, and you were 
angry, abused her and called her names. And you haven’t bought them to 


this day.” 
“You’ve got those ear-rings on the brain. You’d better pay less attention to 
women’s whims, or you’ll be getting like a woman yourself.... I’ve heard you 


out, Svirid. Everyone says you’ve a glib tongue. With this new government 
you won’t be twisting the tails of oxen, you’ll be a big man. And that may be 
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just as bad for you as wealth for me. Well now, tell me one thing, tomorrow you 
slice off some of my land, and how do I know you won’t want to do the same 
again the day after?” ; ‘ > 

“If you hire labourers anything may happen, I won’t make promises. 

“In other words, Svirid, I’ve got to start again from the beginning? 

“If you can.” : i 

“That’s a true word.” Suprun nodded and wondered about Miroshnichenko— 
what do you live on? You’re in the Party, of course, but all the same you ought 
to have taken a cow from the estate, not just some dahlias. You won’t get to 
Heaven anyway, you’re a Communist! 

They parted, each taking his heavy tangle of thoughts and feelings, not 
knowing how they would meet the next day, or what turn their lives would take. 

In a man’s mind the great and small always jostle one another, his thoughts 
are like newly threshed wheat, the good grain mingled with the chaff. This was 
how it was now with Suprun Fesyuk. He walked along the road thinking of the 
land and Heaven knows what else until his head ached. Suddenly he saw a twin- 
kling light in the window of the widow Fedora Kutsaya, a great distiller of spir- 
its, and turned in to her yard. She came to the door at once, startled by his 
knock. 

“Who’s that?” she asked from the doorway. 

“Let mein, Fedora..It’s Suprun.” 

“Oh, mercy, is it really you?” she cried gladly, laughing as she flung the 
door wide. “I never expected such a guest. Thank you for honouring us... .” 

Fedora fussed about him and led him inside, her full gathered skirt catch- 
ing his legs. Kuzma Vasilenko was sitting at the table, dully drinking up the | 
money given him by the kulaks. He too was surprised to see Suprun, he wanted 
to rise, wanted to say something witty, but neither legs nor tongue would 
obey him. 

“He’s got a full load on,” said Fedora with a gesture towards Vasilenko. 
“What kind’l] you have?” A smile played in her quick eyes and full lips. 

“Well, it’s not that I’ve come for, exactly, only let it be just between our- 
selves,” Suprun stammered. 

Fedora pricked up her ears, she smiled secretively and crossed her hands 
below her breasts. The white skin showed through the opening of her shift. 

“I can’t guess at all what such a welcome guest could wish for,” she said, 
lowering her already husky voice, and only now did Suprun realize the devilish 
attraction of her red cheeks and the faint smile round her full lips. 

“I want a pair of ear-rings, Fedora,” he said, twiddling a finger round his 
ear for greater clearness. “Folks bring you all sorts of things, I know. Maybe 
you've got something of the sort round about?” 

“Do you want gold ones?” Fedora’s voice was level now and she extinguished 
the glint in her eyes. 


“What else? Gold, of course,” said Suprun, just as though he never bought 
any other kind. 


“I'll try to find you some. Since it’s the first time you’ve been here.” 
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# She tan into another toom, locked the door and started banging at some- 
ilng. 

The house door creaked. Suprun started—he was not particularly anxious 
for any body to find him visiting Fedora Kutsaya. A barefoot lad appeared. His 
long, thin face was topped by an old cap with hair that badly needed cutting 
perageling out from under it. He saw Vasilenko at the table and went straight up 
o him. 

“It’s time to come home, Father. Mother said she’d come here after you 
with the rolling pin if you didn’t.” 

“Eh, it’s you, is it, Klim?” Vasilenko first marvelled, then reached out an 
unsteady hand for the bottle and poured out a glassful of spirit. “Drink up, son- 
ny-boy, it’s good stuff.” 

Klim took the glass, looked at it and his face became serious, staid, like 
that of a real tiller. Then he drained the glass at one breath and set it down, 
his small mouth twisted with the bite of the spirit. 

This was too much even for Suprun. 

“Klim, fear God if you’ve no fear of man. Who’s ever heard of a lad like 
you taking all that at a go?” And he pointed at the empty glass. 

“It’s nothing, I’m used to it,” laughed Klim, not at all offended, and 
reached out a thin hand for a piece of bread. 

It was none of Suprun’s business to teach someone else’s son, especially in 
his father’s presence, but still he expostulated. 

“You'll never come to anything, lad, if you follow your father’s ways. It’s 
nothing good he’s teaching you. You listen to your mother, she’s a saint.” 
“But I shan’t be with father much longer, I’m going to town to take a 
course,” Klim answered carelessly and stuffed his mouth with bread. 

Suprun knew that Klim and Olexandr’s son Yurko had been the best schol- 
ars at the village school, and now had it firmly fixed in their heads that they 
wanted to go on studying. Didn’t want to tread manure, the scamps! Well, Yurko 

might well come to something, but what would Klim ever learn—Klim, lazy 
at work and eager for the bottle? 

Fedora came back triumphantly, gave Klim an indifferent glance and 
opened her hands to show Suprun what they held. On each palm lay a pair of 
Gipsy ear-rings, one black with a sparkle to them, the other glowing like a 
splinter of the sun. 

“I’l] take those,” Suprun picked up the best from Fedora’s hand. “How 
much are they?” . 

“T don’t take money, only grain.” 

“Much?” 

“A sack of wheat.” : 

Suprun’s brows drew together—wasn’t the woman asking too much? But 
his hesitation lasted only an instant. 

“I’ll bring the grain tomorrow. Can I take these trinkets now, or won't 
you trust me?” 
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“There’s not a soul in the village wouldn’t trust you. Take them! I’m ac- 
tually sorry myself to part with them,” she sighed, accompanying him respect-~ 
fully to the door. 

Once outside, Suprun opened his hand and gazed at the hoop-shaped ear- 
rings, suddenly seized with doubts—ought he to take them? That doubt kept 
flickering through his slow-moving, heavy thoughts all the way home. He was 
not at all surprised to find Olessya still sitting on the log beside the barn, elbows 
on knees, chin on hands. Hearing his footsteps she rose quickly and went to meet 
him. Casually he pressed the ornaments into her hands—twenty years late. 

“What’s that?” she asked, opening her fingers, and gasped, startled. But it 
was not ear-rings she saw, it was her lost youth, and for that, tears rose and hung 
on eyelashes still as thick as when she was a girl. 

“Silly woman,” said Suprun, shaking his head reprovingly; for tears did not 
soften him, they angered him. “You cried when I didn’t buy you the trinkets, 
and now I’ve bought them you cry again.” 

He did not notice Gnat creeping up behind him. The lad saw the ear-rings 
and nodded approvingly. 

“Now that’s good sense. This is just the time to buy them. Gold’s always 
gold, whatever government comes.” 
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Levko wakened, opened his eyes and a chill of alarm raised gooseflesh— 
there was no Nastenka beside him. His heart beat hard in the silence, driving 
fear through his body. 

The boy raised his head and looked at the window; a pot of geraniums stood 
on the sill, but the prankish moon had tilted the window over, dropped it on the 
sacking that covered the floor, and there too lay shadow-flowers. Levko was 
afraid to look at the moon, for he knew that if you did, you became a sleep- 
walker and wandered about the village on moonlight nights without knowing 
what you were doing; you could even walk about safely on the roof of the bell- 
tower—so long as nobody wakened you; but if anyone called out, then you fell 
down and were broken to pieces on the ground. 

_ The last mists of sleep left Levko’s eyes, making way for more mind- 
pictures than any pair of eyes could ever encompass at one time. But between 
himself and the distant bell-tower, the fields and the meadows, mists of fear 
Rescaato: ven ats knew Bo was hiding behind the door, on top of the 
Stove, under the table or under the benches. What if the shage - i 
suddenly jumped out of a pot? | Bey Oo ea 
_ But it’s after third cock-crow! That thought was a great relief and the 
little boy ventured a quick peep at the moon, although he still would not risk any 
good long look. It was wearing’a ring of gold like a fox fur—that meant rain. 
But then why was the cricket chirping? For that meant fine weather. 

_ From all the signs and omens which he heard daily from the older folk, the 
child’s thoughts melted into day-dreams. He would grow wings and fly right over 
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the village, while all the other children looked up and envied him, all the boys 
and girls gathering sorrel leaves on the common or herding the flocks of grey geese. 
And Rascal the gander would stretch out his neck like a snake but he would 
not hiss, only flap his wings. Goosey-goosey gander, don’t you wish you were 
like Levko? You can’t fly any higher than the willow-tops, while Levko flies 
under the very clouds where the rainbow lives, and the thunder, and the light- 
Mig. se . 

Thunder and lightning frightened him but he loved the rainbow. He always 
thought of it as a girl who had smoothed out her streaming bunch of coloured 
tibbons like a bride. Spring was a girl too, but Rainbow lived in the clouds while 
Spring walked the earth. You might even see her on the meadow when the 
willows were putting out their leaves, or in the fields by the brook when she was 
getting water, or on the river, in a silver boat with golden oars. He and Nasten- 
ka had often gone running out to the river, the meadow and the fields to meet 
Spring. But he had never really seen her, not properly. While he was looking 
one way, Nastenka would point somewhere else and say, “Look—she’s just 
passed over there! ” 

He would look quickly at the weeping willow with its thick drooping 
branches covered with faint, tender green and see something stir the slender 
twigs and disappear. Again he had just missed seeing her! He could have cried 
with disappointment. But.Nastenka would pull his sleeve and point to the 
crown of the bushy willows, bowing and straightening beneath the hands of 
the wind. 

_ “Look, look! She just peeped out! In a green skirt and a crown. ... What, 
didn’t you see her? Slowcoach!” 

_ Again he had not seen either green skirt or crown. And so brother and sister 
would run in the wake of Spring, splashes of bright sunshine before their eyes, 
the shaggy golden heads of coltsfoot beneath their feet, and thin-legged grey wag- 
tails like fragments of the sky rising in flight before them. But where was Spring? 
They would run a little farther and all of a sudden Nastenka would stop, nod, 

oint. 
: “Lo-o-ook, over there—she just ran by the lake 

Then they raced to the little lake, round as a saucer. The curly-headed 
willows on its bank had taken hands like children for their green roundelay, 
and right by the edge swam a big grass-snake, thick as a rope, its smooth head 
taised. The children squatted down with a gasp of astonishment and gazed 
fearfully at the two nasty-looking yellow patches on its head and the silent 
ripple it left. : 

~ Quite close to them the snake rose from the water, twisted its head round, 
then crawled out on to a twig. Its weight pulled the twig right down to the 
water where it lay trembling while the snake, undulating smoothly, crawled 
right up the tree. And all at once the children saw he was making his way 
iny nest. 

a ae oh, that’s a nightingale’s nest!” cried Nastenka. and looked round 
about her. Filled with sudden courage, the children ran to find sticks. The snake 
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was just arching over the fledglings when Nastenka and Levko set on it from 
both sides, the snake flattened out and—splash!—it was in the lake again! The 
little girl, furious, gave it another whack for good measure, right there in the 
water, then burst into tears. See ; 
“The nasty creature, the beast, he wanted to eat up the nightingale’s chil- 
dren! ” 2 
“But we gave him a good beating, he won’t forget that in a hurry! Levko 
comforted her. 
Nastenka, however, remembered that snake for a long, long time. She remind- 
ed her little brother that all their mother’s family had been called nightin- 
gales; Mother had often called them her little nightingale fledglings, and said one 
day they would sing like Grandad, and they knew that once some very wise 
and clever people had come from a big city to hear Grandad, and he had sung 
them sad songs, but the gay ones he did not want to sing. Now Grandad never 
sang, he only coughed and laughed till he had to wipe his eyes when Nastenka 
danced and sang: 
I hired myself a zither, 
I danced till morning sun, 
Hey! 
I danced till morning sun, 
Heels rattling like a drum, 
Hey! 


“Real neat and nimble,” Grandad said with satisfaction to his sister, Gran- 
ny Olena. “And that ‘Hey!’ she thought up herself to help the dance. Aye, she’s 
got dancing in her bones, that she has!” 

But Granny had no use for either song or dance, and only reproofs for grand- 
father and granddaughter. 

“The old ’un’s as bad as the young, the same sinful pleasures.” The only 
kind of song she recognized was psalms; to her the old man’s music was hell and 
damnation. 

While Levko’s mind roamed about all these things, and while he was resolv- 
ing that come what may, he would most certainly manage to see Spring next 
year at last, dawn broke beyond the neighbouring vegetable patches. Blue as 
spring water it flowed round Karpets’ barn, then little white clouds came drifting 
like a flock of geese. The fine dahlias his father had brought from the manor gar- 
den looked in at the window with dew-wet heads; the tips of their petals glowed 
crimson, but shadows still lay in their hearts. Light penetrated into the room 
too, so that Levko could see Nastenka asleep on a bench and his father’s large feet 
projecting over the end of the sleeping berth. 

Levko was just about to climb up to his father when he heard the distant 
sound of a motor. That brought his eyes to the window. The sound came closer, 
then a motorcycle and side-car appeared on the road like some dark animal, 
trailing a plume of dust behind it. And on the seat was that man, the lanky one 
with the big glasses and a bullet-scar on his cheek who had come twice before. 
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He had a very funny name — Zamriborshch!, The first time they heard it both 
Levko and Nastenka spluttered. Their father opened his mouth to scold them, 
but had to laugh instead. And Zamriborshch was not a bit angry, he ever 
lifted Levko into the side-car and gave him a ride down the street. Oh, if only he 
could have another ride like that today! 


The motorcycle drove up to their gate, panted and stopped. Levko jumped 
ae bed shouting wildly. “Dad, Uncle Zamriborshch has come! On his motor- 
cycle!” 

Miroshnichenko rose as Levko flew outside, almost banging his head on the 
door in his hurry to open it. 

“Good morning, Uncle Zamriborshch! Have you come to see us again?” he 
called gaily to the visitor, who was wheeling his machine up to the gate. 

“That I have, Comrade Levko,” Zamriborshch answered formally as though 
talking to a grown-up. 

“Comrade Levko” became grave and sober in an instant, hitched up his 
trousers and extended a dignified hand to the motorcyclist, who shook it with a 
flash of white teeth. 

“Uncle Zamriborshch—will you give me a ride again?” Levko’s long eye- 
lashes flew up. 

“Well, I can’t quite say yet,” said the visitor thoughtfully. “It’ll take a 
lot of petrol, you know.” 

Levko’s face fell, but Zamriborshch smiled. 

“Well, we’ll manage it somehow! Of course I’l] have to humour a fine Cossack 
like you—only you must pay me for it, you know.” 

“But we haven’t much money,” said Levko, more downcast still on hearing 
this. “We’re very poor.” 

“Oh, I don’t want much. Just sing me a song and I’ll take you.” 

“Will you—really?” said Levko doubtfully, surprise writ large on his sun- 
burned face. 

evecmeieal lye. 

“What d’you want me to sing?” Levko asked quickly, still afraid of quite 
believing it. 

“Let’s see—perhaps the one Nastenka sang, the one about the nightingale 
that sang all night on the meadow. Do you know it?” 

“Of course I do.” Levko coughed and put his hand on the motorcycle for 
greater assurance. “But it needs someone else singing too. Maybe Ill sing you a 
song about another nightingale?” 

“All right, let’s have the other one. You know best,” answered the visitor, 
hiding a smile. 

Levko coughed again, glanced at the door and then his clear little voice 
filled the yard. 


1 Zamriborshch—stand still, soup.—Ed. 
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Look, on high among the leaves 
Nightingale his soft nest weaves. 
He never sleeps the livelong night 
He sings and calls until it’s light, 
Calling his mate to come, alight. 


Miroshnichenko in the entry heard his boy singing of the bird in a voice 
like its own, remembered his dead wife and felt a swift pang, a foreboding 
in his heart. He waited for the end of the song, unwilling to startle Levko, 
then went outside to find his boy shouting with glee on Zamriborshch’s thin 
shoulders. 

“Levko, what’s happened to your trousers?” he asked in laughing surprise; 
seeing that one leg was long and the other short. 

“A dog tore it yesterday, it was flapping and flapping on the ground, so 
Nastenka and I ripped it right off,” laughed Levko, seeing his father was in a 
fine mood. 

“Go and change into your others, you imp,” said Miroshnichenko. 

“My _ best?” 

B.S.) yOUrmbest. 

“But Dad, I’m really quite all right in these,” wailed Levko. For what 
could be worse than your best trousers? You mustn’t sit down here, you mustn’t 
lie down there, and as for turning a cartwheel—! In fact, all you could do was 
look after your trousers. 

Zamriborshch laughing went up to greet Miroshnichenko. 

“I’ve been sent for you, I’m to bring you dead or alive.” 

“Who’s sent you?” 

“The vice-chairman of the district committee.” 

“Where’s the chairman?” 

“Gone off after one of those bands.” 

“What do they want me for?” 

“Didn’t say. One of the regional committee’s come and he’s giving hell all 
round. I only heard a word or two here and there, but he seems to be finding 
everything wrong wherever he looks.” 

At this moment Nastenka came flying out, plaiting her hair, her face rosy 
with sleep and cold water. 

“Good morning, Uncle—” (a splutter) “—Zamriborshch!” 


“Now you behave, or I’ll take my belt to you!” the motorcyclist threatened 
with a portentous frown. 


“Oh no, you won’t, oh no, you won’t!” chanted Nastenka, dancing 
about him. 
“We’d better be moving, Svirid Yakovlevich.” 


“You’ve certainly picked a bad time, Oleksa,” said Miroshnichenko with a 
frown. “We’re dividing the land up today.” 
“Can’t be helped.” 
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“All right, let’s go, if it’s all that urgent.” 

“But Dad, what about breakfast?” cried his daughter reproachfully. Fancy 
not asking a guest to breakfast! She raised her eyes to Zamriborshch’s 
face. “Please come in and sit down,” she said politely. “While you’re resting 
I’ll get some potatoes, it won’t take long and you can have them with 
cucumbers.” 

“Thank you, my good girl, thank you, but we’ve no time.” 

Zamriborshch jumped on to the machine and lifted Levko up behind him, 
while Miroshnichenko with some difficulty wedged himself into the side-car, 

“We'll have to go to Timofi Goritsvit first,” he said. 

“But you must take a bit to eat on the way!” cried Nastenka, greatly trou- 
bled. “You’ll be famished!” ; 

“Never mind about it, daughter.” 

But the girl was already flying into the cottage as the motorcycle left 
the yard. 

How glorious it was to ride like that, perched up behind the seat; your eyes 
closed of themselves for sheer bliss, and the wind filled your shirt till it swelled 
out behind like a bell. You could ride and ride and ride like that and never get 
tired. What a shame Uncle Timofi lived so near! 

Dmitro was busy already in the Goritsvit yard, sitting astride a carpen- 
ter’s bench whittling teeth for ash-wood rakes with a sharp knife. Dokia was - 
coming along the boundary ridge from the vegetable plot, her skirt tucked up, 
a wooden milk-pail filled with potatoes and cucumbers in her hand. Since they 
had no cow, the milk-pail was used for vegetables. When she saw the visitors 
she bowed, smiled and hurried indoors. A moment later Timofi came out, fully 
dressed. Miroshnichenko opened the gate and went inside, meeting him in the 
middle of the yard. 

“Well, Timofi, today you’re in charge of all our land.” With a sweeping 
gesture of his arm Miroshnichenko seemed to embrace the whole surroundings, 
still veiled in a faint blue mist. 

“In charge? What d’you mean?” asked Timofi, startled. “Where’ll you be?” 

“I must go to town. You’ll have to manage without me.” 

“That’s too bad,” sighed Timofi. “I did want us to divide the land to- 
gether.” 

“D’you think I’m not sick about it too? I’ve been dreaming of this day... . 
Well, think you can manage alone?” ; 

“I’ll try,” answered Timofi, glancing at the cottage door where Dokia had 
just appeared. “Only not a word to her, she’s afraid, very... .” 

“She’ll hear of it just the same, that’s one sure thing.” 

Miroshnichenko lowered his voice and glanced at Dokia in his turn. 

“I know that, but better if it’s later on.” 

Dokia and Dmitro came up almost simultaneously from two sides. 

“Setting off?” asked Dokia. 

“Yes, just off,” Miroshnichenko replied. 
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“Well, God be wi’ ye.” She brought her hand up to her handsome face with 
its high forehead, rested her chin on it and with her elbow on the other hand, 
countrywoman style, gazed past the men to the distant blue-misted fields. 

“Kneel down before the icons, Dokia, say your prayers, maybe something’Il 
come of it,” said Miroshnichenko, laughing. But ignoring the joke, she answered 
gravely, “If our prayers could but reach God’s ear.” 

Nastenka came running up to the gate, carrying a small bundle wrapped in 
a clean white cloth. 

“Here’s something for the road.” She handed the bundle to her father, met 
Dmitro’s eyes, then dropped her own and gazed earnestly at the ground, tracing 
vague lines on it with her toe. 

Dokia and Miroshnichenko exchanged glances, smiled mysteriously—and 
Nastenka blushed. For she knew Aunt Dokia often said she would like to have 
a quick, clever daughter-in-law like her. Was she just joking, or did she really 
mean it? 

Dmitro knew all about it too, but of course he made no sign, except to steal 
a glance at the girl now and then as if trying to guess her thoughts. 

Nastenka stood listening to the grown-ups talking about the land and about 
that day, afraid to raise her eyes to Dmitro, gazing at her bare, weatherbeaten 
foot, and the designs it traced on the ground. 


(To be continued) 


Translated by Eve Manning 
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Valeri OSIPOV was born in Moscow in 1930 into the 
family of an engineer. In 1957 he graduated [rom Moscow 
University, the department of journalism. 

His works began to appear in print when he was nineteen, 

In autumn of 1956, as a Komsomolskaya Pravda corres- 
pondent, he visited distant Yakutia where he heard many an 
interesting storu about young geologists and the diamond-field 
explorers. An Unfinished Letter published in this issue of our 
magazine is based on one of these stories. 


WO years ago, during heavy autumn rains, four geologists were lost 
in the taiga. An extensive search was made for them, but they were 
never found. In the spring, after the snow had melted, some Evenk 

deer herdsmen came upon their last camping site, and some dozen paces away 
they found the body of a man. It was Kostya Sabinin, head of the party. 
His body was found only twenty kilometres from an Evenk settlement. He 
was crawling towards it when he froze to death. That summer the Evenks did 
not meet with any geologists. They took their herds to graze in the taiga and so 
did not see the boats that went up and down the river, sending searching parties 
ashore. Nor could they know that the planes circling over the taiga were looking 
for that grey-haired, grey-bearded man whose body they found not far from their 
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The herdsmen found a small packet on the body containing a map indicating 
the location of diamond deposits the geologists had discovered, and several sheets 
of paper closely inscribed—a long letter from Sabinin to his wife. 

The letter was sent to the Moscow address and the map was turned over to 
geological headquarters where the party’s discovery of diamond deposits was 
confirmed. 

Sabinin’s deposit proved to be a very rich one, and soon enough an indus- 
trial settlement grew up on the site. The letter was later surrendered by his wife 
to the geologists working in Yakutia. They passed it on from team to team and 
read it with a feeling of awe and reverence. 

Written in instalments covering a period of several months, it formed a 
single, continuous, but unfinished narrative. Here it is: 

“Vera darling! It is still evening athome, but it is morning here. You are 
listening to the radio, while here the cocks are crowing and we are up and making 
ready to go to the airport. When at last you go to bed and begin to drowse off, 
we shall have taken to the air; you will be having pleasant dreams; my companions 
and I will be huddled about the little round window gazing down at the tufts 
of clouds flying in silent grey flocks under the wings of our plane. Your cosy 
room will be filled with the warm glow of the night lamp; we shall be watching 
the first red flashes of the aurora borealis. 

“How far away from each other we are! I know you worry about me, that 
you cannot reconcile yourself to the restless, wandering life I lead. We see so 
little of each other! Your memories of me must be mostly of my waving to 
you from the steps of a railway carriage or the door of a plane, always saying 
good-bye. : 

“For some reason at this very moment, while you are sleeping in far-away 
Moscow, and my silent companions and I are headed for the north, I have an ir- 
resistible desire to do something for you. I should like to send you a lovely dream, 
in which you would find yourself in a gay southern resort on a bright sunny day 
like the day five years ago when you and I decided to spend the rest of our lives — 
together. At that time I told you I dreamed of doing something big and impor- 
tant for my country, and you said that our life would demand our being constant- 
ly separated. We were silent a long time after you said that. We knew it was the 
truth, but we also knew our love was strong enough to bear it. 

“Vera, my own! How little we see of each other! Every time we part 
we drink a toast to the moments of reunion following months of separation. But 
we know the intense joy of these moments is worth all the pain. 

“By the time you wake up we shall have landed on the yellow sand bank of 
a swilt river in the taiga. Our landing place will be not far from the Arctic Cir- 
cle. And while you are getting up, washing yourself, and combing your hair, 
we'll be seeing off the plane to the south, after which we will strike out north- 
ward on foot. We’ll go along tapping with our hammers at every bit of rock stra- 
ta that we see, our picks and shovels will gnaw at ground that is eternally fro- 
zen, we will sleep among bogs and marshes under the cold polar stars and 
dream of those who are waiting for us back home. 
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“After many, many days of such wandering we will come out of the taiga 
unshaved, tired and dirty. A plane will be waiting for us. And we won’t come 
back empty-handed; our searchings will have been successful—of that I am cer- 
tain. When our plane takes off once more, I will sit at the window and think of you. 

“But that moment is still far, far away. Until then—hold tight and wait. 
And believe in our victory.” 


“. .. Hullo, love! Don’t be angry with me. Here’s how it happened: We made 
a bad landing, the water had not subsided after the spring thaw and our landing 
place was half submerged. The plane came down in the river, almost up to the 
wings in water, and we had to unload it, ourselves up to the waist in water. In 
all the trouble and excitement I forgot to give my letter to the pilot to take back 
with him, and so I’ve been carrying it about with me for over a month, thinking 
all the time that you had already got it. Sorry.” 

“,.. Vera darling, once more we’ve called a halt, once more it’s night, we’ve 
made a camplire, and I have a longing to talk to you. I’ll probably deliver this 
letter to you myself next winter. You wouldn’t get it any sooner anyway. When 
I get home I won’t tell you anything about my adventures. I’ll just come in, 
put down my bag, and hand you this letter. And while you’re reading it I’ll sit 
opposite and look at you—at your face, your hair, your hands. The letter will 
tell you everything, and then we won’t say another word about me—only about 
you—about you and your work and what you’ve been doing in my absence. 

“And so I shall write down every little thing about our life here, with all 
its joys and sorrows and hardships. 

“As you know, we are searching for diamond deposits and we’re duty bound 
to find them—too much effort and money has been spent on preliminary prepa- 
rations to come back empty-handed. We’ve got to find them, and once they’re 
found—take specimens and put the location on the map. After us will come the buil- 
ders. They’ll build the mine and the mining community, and then settlers will 
come. The expedition has sent out several other parties of geologists to search 
in the south. That is an added stimulus to us—naturally we want to be the first 
to find a deposit in this region.” 


“T have quite forgotten to tell you about the members of our party. There 
are four of us: Sergei, our ‘manager’, so to speak, as well as cook, labourer, and 
supplyman—in a word, we call him Ordnance. He’s the oldest and the most ex- 
perienced—has had two years more Arctic service than me, and my being in charge 
of the group is the only thing that gives mea right to call him by his first name. 

“The other two members (besides myself) are Herman and Tanya, both young 
and green. Comparatively young, that is. Herman finished a technical school 
two years ago; Tanya graduated from college three years ago and every season 
has been ‘hunting’ diamond deposits in the Far North. But that is very little 
experience for an arctic geologist. Sergei keeps a constant eye on them, lectures 
them, and teaches them taiga lore.” 
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“ This morning we began work along a stream that I put great hope in. 
It’s hardly a stream, more like a river—seven yards wide, twelve feet deep. : 

“Today Sergei taught Herman how to build a campfire. Herman was on duty 
and he made a huge, unwieldy fire. Sergei lost his temper. 

“*VYou fool!’ he shouted. ‘Do you want to set the taiga on fire?’ 

“Herman was hurt, but he didn’t say anything just took olf his glasses 
_ and stood wiping them in silence. On the whole, he’s got a heart of gold, that 
Herman. Tanya says he looks like Dr. Doolittle, and that’s what she calls him 
most of the time. (1 think Herman has a crush on Tanya; maybe she knows it and 
that’s why she makes fun of him). 

“The stream is leading us farther and farther north. Gradually the taiga is 
turning into wooded tundra alternating with great treeless plains covered with 
dry clumps of grass and red-brown moss. 

“We are following the banks of the stream, Tanya and Herman on one side, 
I on the other. Sergei ties our rubber boats together and rows them to the spot 
marked on the map for our night’s halt, where he pitches the tents, gets dinner, 
and in general sees that our wants are taken care of.” 


“ _.. Good news, Vera! Yesterday Sergei found a piece of kimberlite! Real, 
genuine, honest-to-goodness kimberlite! We’ve marked several spots on either 
side of the stream and are digging away for all we’re worth! No time to write! 
No time to sleep!—we manage with three hours a night!” 


“... I haven’t written for several days. Dead tired. We’ve dug open some 
twenty sites, and not another sign of kimberlite. Rotten luck. Tanya cries, Her- 
man’s eyes are oozing too. Sergei swears like a trooper and keeps on wrestling 
with the frozen soil. He hardly sleeps at all. 

“The weather has become noticeably colder—after all, it’s September. But 
we have no time to think about the weather. Herman and Sergei work in their 
undershirts. It’s no joke digging in frozen ground—we have to build fires to thaw 
it. And then there are subterranean streams; sometimes we work for hours at a 
time knee-deep in an icy sort of slush. We crawl out of our holes wet, dirty, sweaty, 
dishevelled, unshaved. Tanya works as hard as anybody else. Poor girl, it 
requires terrific effort on her part to keep looking passably neat and clean. 

“That damned kimberlite! Will we ever find it?” 


sre Hurrah! Yesterday Tanya and I began digging at a new site and al- 
most instantly struck blue layer! When we were a little over a metre deep we 
found a piece of grey-blue clay, then another, and yet another. At a depth of two 
metres the clay became harder, then turned into what was almost rock. Sergei 
and Herman began digging next to us with such fury that in two hours they had 
caught us up. They, too, struck solid blue earth. In one clump Herman discovered a 
lot of tiny, unbeautiful diamond crystals, and then Tanya found two octahedrons. 

“We fairly went mad with joy. Even Sergei allowed himself the luxury of 
a smile. We celebrated the occasion by holding a banquet—stewed all our dried 
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fruit and Sergei managed to make a scrumptious salad out of tinned fish and veg- 
etables. Each of us was doled out half a glass of spirits from our emergency sup- 
ply, and we drank to the future diamonds and the future mine to be built where 
our little rain-wrinkled tents stand now. 

“The spirits instantly went to Herman’s head and he made a solemn and pom- 
pous speech. Standing at the fire, he said he felt he had not lived in vain, that his 
life had meaning, that he was serving his country, the world, the whole of 
humanity, etc., etc. 

“Tanya giggled, Sergei frowned, picked up his spade and went off to dig. Her- 
man and Tanya are still just kids. Both their ages added together wouldn’t make 
fifty. Big, grown-up, courageous kids.” 


“And so the deposit is found! Three days ago we were digging at the very 
edge of it; today we finished defining its boundaries and put it on the map. 

“I have found what I was searching for, Vera, and that’s important—not 
only because of the deposit. You know I’ve never been one to seek beaten paths, 
I’ve always said the only true pleasure in life was the pleasure of struggle, of over- 
coming difficulties, of achieving victory as a result of a stern test of one’s strength. 
I’ve had a taste of true happiness here in this remote corner of the Far North—a 
happiness flavoured with the smoke of taiga campfires, fanned by winds blowing 
from unexplored regions, veiled in the romanticism of ancient mountainous lands 
whose ruins conceal geological mysteries. True, my happiness is not for everyone. 
It’s a hard, uncomfortable happiness which sits heavily on your shoulders. 

“And then I have another happiness, and that is you. It’s your light that 
lures me on, over sea and mountain, river and forest, and for every minute spent 
with you I am willing to spend months and years on the march. 

“What we dreamed of, we have done; what we fought for, we have won. 
Now we can go home. Everyone is in the best of spirits. Herman is particularly 
gay and is forever whispering something into Tanya’s ear. Sergei, of course, 
is as impassive as ever; nothing, I think, could make him express his feelings. 

“Home, home, home! Soon you and I will realize the plans we made last 
winter. I’ll take a leave, we’ll go south and do nothing but bathe in the sea and 


walk beneath your beloved cyprus trees.” 


“..I haven’t written for some time, darling, because a great and irre- 
parable misfortune has befallen us. How true is the saying that it is only one 
step from joy to sorrow! , 

“We put the deposit on the map, filled three rucksacks with specimens, and 
began descending the stream. We struck camp for the last time at a spot about 
a mile from the point where the stream joins the river. Utterly unsuspecting, 
we pitched our tents, pulled our boats up on shore, and went to bed. There 
was no change in the weather; a mist was rising from the river as usual and 
the air was biting. Tired as we were, we covered our specimens and supplies 
with tarpaulin without bothering to drag them from the boats to the tents. 
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“Not one of us was aware that at about midnight an autumn downpour set 
in. The first to wake up was Sergei. That was at six o’clock in the morning. Hear- 
ing the roar, he took it for the wind and was about to turn over when he sudden- 
ly realized it was rain. He woke us all up. It was impossible to set foot outside 
the tent. We sat up, shivering with cold, gazing out at the solid wall of water. 
It was as if all the ice and snow of the Arctic had melted and was being poured 
down on us. Suddenly Sergei leaped to his feet. 

“‘The boats!’ he shouted. 

“We peered down at the shore. It was empty. Water was gushing and swirl- 
ing over the spot where the boats had been tied. The stream was like a wild moun- 
tain torrent, sweeping away the trees that had been uprooted by the storm. 

“We all rushed out without a word—half naked, half asleep—to search for 
the boats. We could make almost no headway against the wind and the rain, 
and the freezing mud gave us cramp in the leg. I ordered Tanya to go back, but 
_ she refused. 

“The mouth of the stream was choked with uprooted trees that kept coming 
and coming, piling up threateningly one on another. 

“*Took, a boat!’ shouted Sergei, seizing me by the sleeve. I caught-sight of 
something yellowish in the very middle of the tangle. It was one of our inflated 
rubber boats; it carried our food and specimens; it was our salvation. But how 
‘were we to reach it? 

“Before I knew it, Sergei had leapt on to the jammed trees and was making 
his way precariously towards the boat. Suddenly it happened. The trees, as if 
they had been waiting for someone to give them a push, fell apart under his 
weight, and with a thunderous roar went rushing out into the main stream. The 
last we saw of Sergei was an arm clutching wildly at a log. The next instant 
several huge trees came crashing down on him. 

“Now that several days have passed I can write to you about it and recall 
everything in detail. But at the time we were overwhelmed by the horror of it. 
Tanya screamed, Herman gasped, something seemed to snap inside me. We stood 
there half naked in the pouring rain for a long time—crushed, dumbstruck, 
despairing. 

“Then we dragged ourselves back, unaware of the mud and the cold, and 
found that our tents were flooded and about to be washed away. With difficulty 
we removed our things to a dry place—clothes, sleeping bags, two rifles, some 
wet cartridges, and a few tins of food that fortunately someone had been too lazy 
to put in the boat the night before. We could have rescued some other essential 
articles—our axe, for instance, which we are so badly in need of now—but the 
loss of Sergei seemed to have deprived us of our wits. 

“Several hours passed before the numbness wore off and we grasped the full 
extent of the danger. There we were alone, the three of us, in the depths of the 
taiga, without an axe, a map, or a compass. Everything had been washed away: 

“The rain kept pouring down. True, the force of it abated, but still streams 


of water stretched between heaven and earth. We waited a day. It didn’t stop 
so we decided to set out. 
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“It didn’t take us long to realize we couldn’t hope to reach the plane’s land- 
ing place on foot. The banks on either side of the river were flooded for some 
thirteen miles. It was impossible to sail on the flood: in places the water 
rushed ahead with great speed, forming whirlpools and tangles of debris; in 
others it stood motionless, as in a backwater; but the main thing was that we had 
nothing to make a raft out of. All the trees stood deep in water. 

“We could make our way on foot across the dry plateau, but that would mean 
constantly bearing off to the side to escape the flood, and this would lengthen 
our way to such an extent that the idea could not be considered. 

“In the end we hacked off some wet branches, tore up one of our tents, and 
made something resembling a big basket, in which we sailed forth, pushing ahead 
with sticks. It was sheer torture. Nothing I could write would express one-tenth 
of our ordeal. 

“On the first day we reached the main river and spent the night on it. On the 
second day we were carried away. We had to be constantly on our guard against 
collisions with uprooted trees that would have made us capsize in an instant, 
At one time we thought of enlarging and strengthening our ‘dreadnought’ by 
attaching trees to it, but then we could not have coped with the jams. When- 
ever we came to a jam (every two or so miles) we climbed over it and 
pushed our raft underneath. We could not have done this if it were attached 
to cumbersome trees. 

“The second night came. The rain continued as bad as ever. Our clothes 
were falling apart. To have attempted to pass a jam in the pouring rain and pitch 
darkness would have meant sure death. We tried to turn out of the main river 
into a side stream, but in doing so we ran into an enormous snag that tore our 
frail raft to pieces. 

“T don’t remember how we got to land. Imagine wading up to the waist in 
freezing water (it’s the middle of September now), shivering as if with the ague, 
unable to see two paces ahead. Herman and Tanya were marvellous—not a word of 
complaint did they utter. Only once did Tanya let out a little cry when she had 
a particularly bad cramp in the leg. 

“We moved ahead inch by inch, guiding our movements by the roar of the 
river, which we tried to keep behind us. All night we waded, tortured by cramps. 
At dawn we reached something like a bog. It seemed like heaven. We flopped 
down on the wet moss and lay without stirring for some twenty minutes. At the 
end of that time I made Tanya and Herman get up and we pushed on, searching 
for a ‘dry’ place. I put ‘dry’ in quotation marks because there could not have 
been anything really dry for hundreds of miles around. i 

“But fate seemed to take pity on us. Suddenly we felt that we were climbing, 
which meant we had reached a water-shed. When we had climbed for some time 
we came to a gully, on one slope of which we found some fallen trunks that 
formed a natural shelter. That saved us. 

“We were too tired and frozen to feel anything but one big ache. The damp- 
ness had penetrated to our very bones and our teeth were chattering from the 
cold. We longed to lie down and forget everything in sleep, but that would have 
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been fatal. I ordered the kids to build a fire. That wasn’t an easy thing to do in 
the rain, especially without Sergei and his knowledge of woodcraft. But at last 
they got it going and we undertook to dry our clothes. It turned out that among 
our meagre supplies were two tins of alcohol. We undressed, hung up our things, 
and began rubbing each other down. Tanya was so shy that | practically had 
to undress her by force. I made Herman turn his face while I rubbed her down 
from head to toe. Then I wrapped her up in a tent and sat her next to the fire. 
This tent, by the way, was the only dry thing we had, and it remained dry 
thanks to Herman (good boy!), who had carried it in uplifted arms through 
the water. 

“After that we each drank a mug of spirits (even so I’m afraid someone may 
feel the ill effects of our night’s experience) and set about drying our cartridges. 
We have only nineteen of them, seventeen tins of food, one rifle (we had to throw 
away the other), three sleeping bags, and one tent. 

“Iam writing in such detail so as to drive out the black thoughts that keep 
creeping into my mind. We haven’t yet decided how to reach the plane: on foot 
or on araft (I’m afraid no one will be willing to try that again). Winter is almost 
upon us—no ordinary winter, but a Yakutian winter! Nineteen cartridges and 
seventeen tins of food are poor defence against the attacks of so ferocious a beast. 

“Herman has just come back from a scouting sally. It’s still raining. He 
says we are on one of the low hills that extend ina range to the left bank of the 
river. We can’t follow a straight course from here to the plane because all the 
valleys and hollows are flooded. Furthermore, we can’t fix the course without a 
map. The typography of the entire region has been changed by the flood; all the 
landmarks are covered with water. What are we to do? 

“We decided our minds would work better after a night’s sleep. Tomorrow 
we’ll weigh all the chances and come to some decision. Good night, my 
dearest love. All this will come vividly back to me when you and I read this 
letter together. But it won’t require a letter to make me remember what we’re 
going through now!” 

“... 1m writing during a halt. We’re making our way through the taiga. 
Yesterday morning, after weighing all the pros and cons, we decided there was no 
chance of reaching the plane. We’ve abandoned all thought of travelling by river 
because 1) we have no craft in which to do so, and 2) the river follows such a 
winding course it would add hundreds of miles to our journey, and it might 
freeze over while we were still in the depths of the taiga. Our people are sure to 
make a search for us. Planes will be sent out, and we don’t want to be too far 
away from the place they will expect us to be. ) 

“In a word, we have decided to strike out on foot and keep going as long 
as our food, cartridges, and strength last, hoping in this way to emerge from the 
taiga. Nothing is as bad as sitting and waiting. In a fix like this you can count on 
nothing but yourself. Perhaps we’re making a mistake, but we’ll hope for the best. 

_ “Qur plan is a simple one: to push south until we come to some human habi- 
tation. I think we ought to reach something before the real cold sets in. 
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“The kids are marvels, but I’m afraid Herman has been running a tempera- 
ture ever since his bath in the river. I can see Tanya is feeling pretty low, but she 
tries to hide it from us, laughing and joking to keep up our spirits. 

“Good-bye, sweetheart, until the next halt. I won’t be writing very often 
now—paper’s running out.” 

“... We're trodding virgin soil. From all appearances, no human. being 
ever set foot on this part of the taiga until we got here. The weather gets colder 
every day but it hasn’t snowed yet. Rubberized jackets are hardly appropriate 
togs, and as for our meals—half a tina day for the three of us and as much 
boiled water as we want. Sometimes this is supplemented by berries, but they 
are tasteless and it takes a lot of energy to gather them. 

“We sleep a lot, talk little. The kids are looking rather glum. I’ll have to 
do something to cheer them up. Good night, darling.” 


“, .. Today I read what I had written yesterday and felt ashamed. Why, 
we're getting on famously! I caught a wild duck with a broken wing as we were 
passing a lake this morning. Its companions must have flown south and left it 
behind. We allowed ourselves the luxury of eating up every bit of it. Herman 
caught two little fishes and we ate them too. So you see we’ve stored up enough 
energy to keep us going for the next few days. 

“... It looks as if winter is going to catch us up after all. In the mornings 
crusts of ice crunch under our feet. At night the thermometer falls to about 10 
or 12 below freezing point. I’m very much worried about Herman. He has a high 
fever. We have no means of taking his temperature but he’s evidently in a bad 
way. Tanya is taking care of him. 

“We have only eleven tins of food left. Yesterday, it’s true, I killed a little 
taiga bird (it seemed half-sparrow, half-crow) but it took two shots. We ate 
it to the last bone, and I mean that literally—ground up the bones and ate 
them too. 

“Another misfortune today: while climbing down a stony incline Herman 
fell and sprained his ankle. At first he couldn’t even get up. With Tanya’s and 
my help he managed to make his way slowly. 

“We called a halt earlier than usual because Herman’s ankle was badly swol- 
‘len. I put a hot compress on it. I shot another bird, but it cost me three cartridg- 
es. There are only three tins apiece left so we are not touching them—keeping 
them as an emergency supply. If only we could come upon a deer! Everything 
in the taiga seems to be dead. 

“IT made Herman a stick. He limps badly but keeps up with us. Whenever 
Tanya looks at him she stealthily wipes a tear. Wonderful girl! 

“Last night Herman had a bad chill and his teeth chattered so that 
Tanya and I couldn’t fall asleep. Tanya crawled out of her sleeping bag and 
got into Herman’s to keep him warm. Soon his shivering stopped and he 
fell asleep. I was afraid Tanya would catch his fever but she seems not 
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“Herman can hardly move. The swelling on his ankle has increased. I 
carry his pack for him. Today we had to call a halt at noon because he had an- 
other bout of fever. I told him to open a tin from our emergency supply but he 
refused. 

“I killed another bird. Seven cartridges left. While we were sitting by the 
lire this evening we saw the first ‘white flies’—snow. I saw tears glistening in 
Tanya’s eyes. For some reason Herman asked me to show him the map of the 
diamond deposits. I gave it to him. He spread it out on trembling knees and 
looked at it for a long time, then handed it back to me. 

“We were a sad group sitting about the dying fire. I’m so deep in the dumps 
myself there’s nothing I can do to cheer the kids up. 

“This morning Herman couldn’t move a step, not even with a stick. He 
scratched his foot where the swelling is and it has begun to fester. We stayed 
where we were until noon. I made Herman a crutch. It’s snowing again.” 


“|. At first Herman made good headway with the crutch, but soon he 
began to lag. He’s dreadfully weak. Fell down several times. Again we called a 
halt earlier than usual. I carried Herman to the tent. He lost consciousness. Then 
he was delirious. Tanya cried. Still no river in sight. 

“I’m afraid we won’t be able to set out at all tomorrow. I made the sugges- 
tion that Tanya should carry all the luggage (about eighty pounds) and I make 
a sort of drag on which I would put Herman and pull him along. He’s light 
now, couldn’t weigh more than hundred and twenty pounds. Tanya accepted the 
suggestion but Herman (we poured a lot of hot water into him and he came to} 
didn’t react—just lay there with his teeth chattering, saying nothing. 

“Tanya and I are going into the woods to make the drag.” 


“, ..How can I describe what has happened? It is beyond words. I, too, 
broke down. 


“Last night Herman left us. 


“When Tanya and [ came back with the drag we were so tired we went 
straight to sleep, with Herman lying in the sleeping bag between us. When we 
woke up in the morning his bag was empty. The following note was pinned to the 
wall of the tent: 

“Dear Konstantin Petrovich, 

““Any man would do what I am doing. It is a matter of simple arith- 
metic: better fur one to die than three. My tins are in my sleeping-bag, 
don’t forget. I’m going away. Don’t look for me, you’ll only waste time 
and energy. The snow will cover my tracks. 

Herman. 


_  “"P.S. You've got to reach headquarters—they ’re waiting for that map. 
Take care of Tanya.’ 
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“We searched for him till evening, but it had been snowing all night 
and there was not a trace. At noon of the next day we broke camp and went on 
our way. 

“Tanya is in a daze. She doesn’t say a word, just walks on with her eyes. 
bent on the ground. For her, of course, it was a stunning blow. What a tragic ex- 
pedition!” 

“,.. Today we covered about ten miles. Now I realize that the thing 
we must treasure above everything else is not our lives, but the map on 
which the iocation of the deposit is indicated. After all, it was for this Sergei 
and Herman gave their lives. We have no right to think of ourselves—the map: 
must be delivered at all costs. 

“Tanya, too, seems to be aware of this. For supper we atehalf a tin of meat 
so that we would have the strength to cover at least thirteen miles tomorrow. 
We must hurry. Soon we’ll be caught up by the big cold.” 


“... Today I counted my steps—thirty-two thousand five hundred. Fear- 
fully tired. Ate another half a tin. Tried to shoot a bird. Missed. Can’t write. 
Still no river.” 


“,.. Thirty-six thousand steps. Left at dawn, stopped at night. No river. 
Afraid we’re off the track. Took too sharp a turn to the right. If only we don’t 
circle back on ourselves!” 


“,.. A reaction has set in. We shouldn’t have forced ourselves so. Today 
Tanya fainted after seven thousand steps. She’s horribly thin, mere skin and 
bones. For two days the poor kid dragged herself after me, but today her strength 
gave out. Not once did she say a word about being tired or ask me to go slower. 

“I picked her up and carried her. Went several miles before I found a 
suitable place to call a halt. She weighs almost nothing. 

“When I had got a fire going I gave her some boiling water and something 
to eat and put her to bed. Now I’m sitting and writing to you, Vera love. Winter 
has caught us up. We kept running away from it, but in vain. It has been sweep- 
ing down from the Arctic Ocean, and today for the first time we felt its 
true breath on our backs. Pinches our ears and noses. Our feet freeze in these 
rubber boots. 

“Today the clouds broke for the first time and now a bright blue sky 
stretches above us. That means winter. In Yakutia when the sky is like that the 
thermometer is expected to drop.” 


“".. Tanya and I are sleeping in one bag—we threw the second one away 
yesterday. Tanya keeps asking me to tell her all about you—what your hair and 
eyes and figure are like, how you dress, and what sort of disposition you have. 
I tell her everything and she lies there listening and crying softly. For some rea- 
son we speak in whispers.” 
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“At noon the storm died down and we set out. Tanya seems to feel a bit 
better. We made about five kilometres today. Pitched the tent. It began to snow 
again. I made a fire inside the tent. Our hands and feet froze. Again we crawled 
into our sleeping bag and again Tanya asked me to tell her about you—how we 
first met and who was the first to speak about love. 

“Suddenly she asked me if I still had the map. I showed it to her. 

“T have only two cartridges left. As soon as Tanya falls asleep I’m going 
into the taiga. Maybe I’ll be lucky for once and kill an elk.” 


“Vera, Vera! What a dreadful year! How many friends have I lost! Three fine _ 
people gone in the last two months! 

“IT can’t write any more now, darling. ... 

“I was in the taiga for a long time yesterday. I followed a bird for a 
couple of kilometres, then it began to snow and I almost lost my way. In a word, 
I was gone for about three hours. When I got back Tanya was gone. She had left 
me the following note: 


” 


“Dear Konstantin Petrovich, 

“‘T am going to join Herman. Don’t be too harsh in your judgement of 
me—lI’ve got to do this. I have thought it all out. Both of us will die if we 
go on together, and one of us must be saved. They are waiting for the map 
at headquarters. You are the one who must deliver it. You are the stronger. 
I could see what a burden Herman and | were to you. If it had not been for 
us you would have reached the plane long ago. You sacrificed yourself for 
our sakes; now we must sacrifice ourselves for you. Herman realized this 
sooner than | did—I realized it, of course, but I lacked the courage. I’m a 
coward at heart. Now I have made up my mind. I waited until it began snow- 
ing. It won’t take me long to reach Herman. Don’t look for me. The snow 
will have wiped out my footsteps. I have saved one tin, you’ll find it in the 
sleeping bag. Accept it as my thanks for all you have done for me. You’ve 
got to reach headquarters and give them the map. Good-bye. 

Tanya. 


““P. S. And you must be sure toreach your wife, Konstantin Petrovich, since 

you love her so well. Herman and I also loved each other. We didn’t let 

anyone know because we were afraid it would interfere with our work. We 

weren’t destined to be happy. I hope you will be. You must get back to her 

for sure. | have one more request to make—please write to my mother. They 

have her addresss at headquarters. That’s all. 

Thanks, 
Tanya.’ 

“T searched for her a whole day, but the snow-storm made it useless. Herman 
taught her to choose the right moment. 

“Now my life does not belong to me; I am obliged to do everything in my 
power to preserve it and deliver the map. I tore up the tent and made several 
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|pairs of foot wrappings out of it. My feet are the main thing. I have four tins of 
food, a sleeping bag, one cartridge, and twelve matches. Somehow I think I’Il 
‘survive. 


_ “... Today I counted fifty thousand steps. That must be almost thirteen 
miles. At present I am sitting beneath the boughs of a giant larch-tree and 
making tea. While waiting for the water to boil I shall write a few lines to you 
darling. That’s the best time to write—I have written most of these lines while 
waiting for tea to boil. White giants are standing guard all around me; lots of 
a a fallen but it isn’t particularly cold. What devilish power there is in 

ature!” 


“... Today I counted fifty-three thousand steps. We really must have gone 
olf our course. I’m afraid we went parallel to the river and that’s why we never 
came to it. Now I feel that I am walking downhill, which means I have come to 
the other side of the watershed. I am sure to reach my destination—it is my duty 
to, and | shall fulfil my duty as Herman and Tanya fulfilled theirs. Perhaps no 
one is so bound by duty as a geologist, and sometimes the fulfilling of his duty 
demands the sacrifice of his life. 

“I have long since lost track of the days, but I think it must be November. 
I was sure of it this morning—at least thirty degrees below. I cannot leave the 
fire for long for fear ol freezing. Sleeping is a problem. I must pile a lot of branch- 
es under my sleeping bag and I haven’t the strength to gather them. Breathing 
is difficult.” 


“,.. 1 haven’t written for two days. Terrific cold. I’m afraid I’ve frozen 
my face. Last night I woke up ina cold sweat. Dreamed I had lost the map. 
Searched frantically for it. Found it. 

“I keep brooding over Herman and Tanya. Too bad I never knew they were 
in love. What a fine, chaste love it must have been if they were able to hide it 
from others for the sake of their work! And what an important place in their 
dives they attributed to their work and their duty, which they carried out to the 
end! 

“And they were so young! I could never have shown such self-control.” 


“. . The river at last. A dead river. Boulders of ice piled on top of one an- 
other. A freezing ground-wind. Wouldn’t it have been better for us to have remain- 
ed where we were and waited? I suppose a long search was made for us. Undoubt- 
edly it was. Our comrades would never abandon us in the taiga. We ourselves 
are to blame for everything that has happened.” 


“I’m afraid everything’s up with me. My right foot is frozen. I have 
only three matches left. My only thought now is to get the map as near to human 
habitation as possible. 

“No one is to be blamed for the fact that the map ‘will perish along with me. 
It is the result of a chain of tragic circumstances. But that isn’t the important 
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thing. On this expedition I made a discovery as important for me as the discov- 
ery of the deposits. I discovered that my view ol life was wrong. I had always 
thought that if a man truly loved, he ought to be able to leave his love and come 
back to her. I thought our relationship was ideal, Vera. But now I envy Her- 
man and Tanya. They shared all their joys and sorrows. Their lives were ‘joined 
completely and their love was so great it did not require external forms of ex- 
pression. They were together to the end, and their love helped them to carry out 
their duty. 

“Not so with me. I wrote to you almost every day, I talked about you con- 
stantly, I filled the air with you. But that was not happiness; it was consolation. 

“Many times I asked you to join me here in the north, Vera. I wanted to 
have you near me. But you did not come. You stayed in Moscow. How hard it 
is for me to remember that now! Very hard, very painful. These thoughts rob 
me of my last strength. 

“Vera darling! I need you here, beside me, and not in Moscow! I need you 
in the flesh, not in my dreams! If only you were beside me at the fire, so that | 
could give you the map and die serenely, knowing you would deliver it for me? 

“But I have no one to give the map to. I keep remembering Herman. 
I envy him. 

“I’m losing consciousness.... I’ve come to again. I’m writing. There’s 
nothing else I can do. I envy Herman. I admire him and Tanya. They boldly gave 
their lives for our cause. Great people. Great lovers. 

“Too soon to give up. I must push on—stagger, crawl, roll— get ahead by 
any means.... 

“This may be my last entry... . 

“No. I’m still alive. What am I to do with the map? They’re waiting for 
it. Who shall I give it to? Who? 

“What shall I do with the map? Probably the last question I’ll ever ask. . . .” 


“... There’s no killing a man. I crawl ahead, pull myself to my knees, fall, 
crawl ahead again. Maybe I’ll get there yet. Can hardly hold the pencil. Writing 
out of habit. Scratch two lines and crawl on. I’m more used to writing than eat- 
ing. Stop writing, stop living.... © 


“Rigged up something like a tent. Make it easier to find me and the map. .. .” 


“Heard voices. Dogs barking. Crawled up. Nothing. Back in the tent. Warm- 
er. Fire going out. No more matches. Ah, Vera, how I need you! A wife a 
helpmate, not a plaything. Too late now. 

“Felt for the map. It’s there. 

“Vera, find Tanya’s mother. .. write her... and about Herman, too... . 

“No one but me is to blame for what happened.” 


Translated by Margaret Wettlin 
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E COULD feel the cold even through his thick mittens. The forest 
seemed to close in on the narrow rutted road and the deep ditches 
on either side were treacherously full of snow. Branches caught at the 

lorry and showered snow on its roof and their twigs scratched at the big tank 
at the back. 

He had seen a lot of roads in his time, but never one like this. And on this 
one you had to work like a cart-horse. Nosooner did you get your head down in 
the damp fug of the dug-out, than somebody was calling you out again for another 
trip. Sleep afterwards. Now there was work to be done. The call of the road. And 
it wasn’t the kind of work where you could take things easy. One look aside and 
you were in the ditch. Then you’d have to ask your mates to pull you out because 
you'd never get out by yourself and it was no use thinking you would. And the 
frost? If the North Pole itself had been standing at the crossroads it couldn’t 
have been any worse. 
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Now there was fog, now a wind from Lake Ladoga the like of which he had 
never seen before, a bitter, howling thing that never seemed to stop. Then there 
would be a blizzard and you wouldn’t be able to see at arm’s length in front 
of you. 

” Tyres weren’t made of iron either, sometimes they burst. And if you were 
last in the convoy you had to help the other bloke out of the ditch. And to cap 
it all—the stuff you were carrying had to get there in time. Well, how was it 
getting on, this journey’s load? 

Bolshakov stopped his lorry, climbed out of the cab and clumped through 
the snow to look at the tank. He climbed up the side and in the pale light of the 
winter afternoon saw a steady trickle of liquid running down the metal that the 
frost had jacketed insilky hoar. He shivered. One of the seams had split and the 
petrol was leaking. 

He stood watching the slow trickle that nothing could stop. Drive in with 
an empty tank after such a trip? He remembered all the breakdowns he 
had ever had but there had never been anything like this. He became aware of 
the frost searing his face. Well, it was no good just standing there looking. 

Floundering in the snow, he made his way back to the cab. The-political 
instructor was sitting with his nose tucked into the breath-warmed collar of his 
sheepskin. 

“Comrade Political Instructor,” Bolshakov called to him, “sorry to bother 
you.” 

“What, are we there already?” the political instructor asked, waking instantly. 

“Looks like it,” Bolshakov said. “The tank’s leaking. What shall we do?” 

The political instructor scrambled out of the lorry. He stumbled along rub- 
bing his eyes, but when he saw what had happened, stood clapping his hands 
thoughtfully, considering what to do. 

Then he said: “We'll drive to the first road station, empty the tank and go in 
for repair. All right?” 

“Not so very,” said Bolshakov. “That fuel’s not going just anywhere, it’s 
Aor Eeulngrad, for the front, and it’s urgent. You can’t just pour it out like 
tat a 

“What else can you do?” The political instructor watched the trickle of 
petrol flowing down the split seam. 

“Let me try and plug it,” Bolshakov answered. 

He opened his box of tools, and they seemed to him like instruments of tor- 
ture. The metal was so cold it seared his hands. But he grabbed a chisel, a ham- 
mer, a cake of soap that felt like stone, and climbed on fo the tank. The petrol 
flowed over his hands; there was something queer about it. It burned with an icy 
fire. It soaked through his mittens and seeped down the sleeves of his tunic. 
Spitting in silent desperation, Bolshakov hammered the seam and smeared. it 
with soap. The flow of petrol stopped. 

He heaved a sigh and went back to the wheel. They drove about ten kilo- 
metres. Bolshakov pulled up and went to examine the tank. The seam had 
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opened and petrol was trickling out. He began all over again. Once again the 
chisel clanged, once again the petrol burned his hands, once again a ridge of soap 

grew over the battered edges of the seam. The petrol stopped leaking. 
The road seemed endless. He had stopped counting the number of times he 


got out and climbed up the side of the lorry, he no longer felt the pain of the pet- 
rol burns. 


He tried to work out how much of the precious fuel he had lost and it turned out 
to be not very much—about forty or fifty litres; but if he stopped plugging that 
seam every ten kilometres or so, all his work would be wasted. And he kept doing 
it over and over again, with the persistence of a man who had lost all notion of 
time and space. 

He was so tired he began to feel as if he were not driving at all, but standing 
in one place, and every forty minutes picking up his chisel and hammering, 
ees the crack grew wider and wider until it seemed to grin at his puny 
efforts. 

They came round a corner and strange empty spaces opened before them, 
huge, boundless and white. The road ran on to the ice. The great lake breathed 
over him like a beast of prey, but he was not afraid. 

He drove on confidently, glad that the forest was behind. Sometimes his 
head nodded on to the steering wheel but he recovered himself at once. Sleep 
was like a giant standing behind him pressing down his head and shoulders 
with big hands in thick soft mittens. The lorry went on and on, bouncing 
slightly. But somewhere inside his frozen body there was a strange feeling 
of joy. He knew he would last out. And he did. The petrol was de- 
livered. 

In the dug-out the doctor stared at his raw mutilated hands and said curi- 
ously: “What’s this?” 

“Had to plug a seam, Comrade Doctor,” he said, gritting his teeth in 

ain. 
J “Couldn’t you have pulled in somewhere?” said the doctor. “You’re 
not a kid, you know it’s not safe to get petrol on your hands in a frost like 
iiss 

“There wasn’t time,” he said. : 

“Why the hurry? Where were you taking the stuff?” 

“To Leningrad, to the front,” his voice was so loud the whole dug-out heard 
him. 

The doctor eyed him fixedly. 

“I see,” he said slowly. “To Leningrad! I’ve no more questions. Let’s get 
you bandaged up. You need treatment.” Sete 

“All right, treat me till morning. It’ll be warmer driving in bandages. . . 
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HE carriage was stuffy. It was a slow train and the passengers were 

bored. Some played dominoes, others unwrapped packages of food and 
chewed all the time, and others, with equal lack of restraint, smoked, 
to the evident displeasure of the non-smokers in the carriage. A passenger lying 
in one of the upper bunks in a middle compartment was particularly affected by 
the stuffiness and the smoke. Apparently he was seriously ill, for he coughed 
frequently and his breath came in gasps. He asked the passengers several times 
to stop smoking, but as usual, at first there was general assent that those who 
smoked should go to the end of the corridor to do so, then everyone forgot 
about. it and made the fug worse than ever, 

And alter all, on such a journey how could one forgo the pleasure of swallow- 
ing the smoke of home-grown tobacco that was satisfying as bread to the hungry; 
how could one stop puffing at a succulent cigarette one rolled oneself out of 
newspaper while chatting to one’s neighbours on all the subjects under the sun. 
And besides there was something to talk about. All kinds of stories were told: 
the war communiqués were discussed, everyone considered himself a strategist, 
made bold predictions and put forward ideas that had they come to the attention 
of the general staff they would no doubt have caused much hard thinking in those 
quarters. At any rate, minds were active, the talk was endless and, above all, it 
led absolutely nowhere. ee 

In the compartment where the sick man lay the passengers in the lower 
bunks sat closely packed together, envying those who could stretch themselves 
at. full length in the bunks above. 
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A fussy old man, who evidently lacked any tobacco of his own, was 
seated by the window, and whenever somebody produced a pouch he would 
hold out his hand in the confident expectation that no one would refuse him a 
pinch of tobacco. 

“ll pay you back,” he would say. “Just let me get out at the next station 
and I'll find some tobacco.” 

But although the train stopped quite frequently he never attempted to move, 
and everyone realized he was sponging, yet did not refuse their tobacco. 

He kept them amused with his talk and told all kinds of stories, of which 
he seemed to have an inexhaustible supply. 

Snow-laden trees, telegraph poles, cottages with white snow-piled roofs 
floated past the windows; fields stretched away in the distance, and here and there 
strips of unharvested rye were to be seen. 

The sight of the unreaped grain was depressing, and it made people sigh 
and mutter curses against the fascists. 

“Yes, that’s how it is!” said the talkative old man. “And what do you think 
Hitler ought to get for all this?” 

“Ought to have his eyes put out!” someone muttered. 

“Too good for him,” responded the old fellow. “He ought to be put ina cage 
in the zoo, the son-of-a-bitch, and made to stay there all his life, with the wolves 
and tigers, and be fed on raw meat, like a beast, and never allowed to shave or 
have a hair-cut.” 

“And no tobacco either,” said the old man’s neighbour grimly, a thick- 
set man of about fifty. Judging by the tools. he had with him he was a 
carpenter. 

He was the heaviest smoker in the carriage and constantly pulled out his 
pouch, awakening fresh protests from the sick man in the upper bunk. 

As he made his remark he rolled himself a cigarette and handed his pouch 
to the old man. 

Both of them lighted up. They were joined by others. A cloud of smoke 
rose to the ceiling. 

“Will you stop smoking!” the sick man shouted. 

Everyone was silent as though the words bore no reference to them. Only 
the old man said: “In times like this some folk take a lot of trouble over their 
health. But there’s some don’t spare their own lives... .” 

He waited as though expecting some retort from above, then went on: “I 
know of a case that happened when our fellows were getting out of Odessa. Looks 
as if we’ll soon be back there now. ... Yes, it was a wonderful thing! To think 
there are people who can be such heroes! ...” 

The old man paused again. He was obviously in no hurry to tell his story 
and was waiting to be encouraged. 

“Well, what did happen there?” said his neighbour, the carpenter. 

“T’ll tell you,” responded the old man livening up. “One of our fellows got 
left behind on the shore.” 

“Left behind? How was that?” 
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“How was that? They just left him behind, forgot about him, that’s all. 
All the ships were loaded up and sailed away, and he was left behind. He’d been 
told to do a job there. Laying mines or something. Might have been a sailor, or 
just an ordinary worker; I couldn’t be sure. Well, he just went on doing what 
he’d been told, and he saw there was no one left on shore and the ships had 
cast off, and he knew the Germans would be appearing any minute. Another 
fellow might have been worried about. himself,” the old man glanced up 
at the bunk where the sick man was lying, “but he just went on doing his job 
round the wharves and warehouses. So he did his duty but neglected his 
own life.” 

“Why didn’t they take him with them?” 

“They were supposed to have come and picked him up, but something went 
wrong at the last minute, I don’t know what it was. They must have had some 
agreement, of course, because the man wasn’t worried. He must have believed 
they’d come for him. I suppose he looked out to sea and thought, they’ll be here 
in a minute. But they were too late. The German fascists—or the Rumanians, 
was it?—they got there first.” 

“Did they tho’?” said the carpenter. 

“Yes, they did. And of course, they started torturing him. ‘Where have 
you been laying those mines’—that’s what they wanted to know.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“He kept quiet. Quiet as the grave, no matter what they did to him. Not 
a word!” 

“That’s character for you!” said the carpenter in a satisfied tone. 

“I should say it was. Let’s have another pinch of your baccy. I didn’t get 
a proper taste of it last time. I’ll pay you back, you know.” 

Interested in the story, the carpenter quickly took out his pouch and handed 
it to the old man. The old fellow rolled himself a cigarette, lit it unhurriedly 
and sat eyeing his listeners as though he had still not come to the climax of his 
story. 

The carpenter stared at him inquiringly. The old fellow was silent. 

“Offered him money, I expect?” the carpenter volunteered at last. 

“Of course, they tried with money too. Offered him a hundred thousand, so 
I’ve heard, if he’d tell them where the mines were.” 

“And he didn’t tell them?“ 

“Not a word.” 

~ There's a man for. you!” 

“Yes, it’s no good trying to tempt a Russian like that,” said the old 
man, blowing smoke through his nostrils. “You get your hundred thousand, 
pH you lose your conscience. Conscience is worth more than money, you 

now.” 


“Money won’t buy it,” the carpenter murmured. “Well, what did they do 
with him after that? Tortured him, eh>?” 
“That was part of it.” 
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“Must have been a real hero.” 

“Yes, not like you and me. Orhim. . .” the old fellow nodded contemptuous- 
ly - ue upper bunk and said grumpily: “Afraid of a puff of tobacco smoke. These 
people!” 

The man lying in the upper bunk must have been stung by this sally. He 
poked his dishevelled head over the edge of the bunk—there was something that 
reminded one of an icon in his thin bearded face—and said coughing: 

“Haven't you got anything better to do than sit there spinning your 
yarns?” 

“You lie still and keep quiet!” the old fellow dismissed him with a wave of 
his hand. “We’re not talking about you... .” 

“Turned the place into a chimney and want to put the blame on other people.” 

“You needn’t listen. ” 

The carpenter, apparently wishing to mollify the sick man, asked amiably: 
“You from Ryazan, mate?” 

The sick man was some time answering. Then he ground out between his 
teeth: “No, I’m not.” 


“Where do you come from?” 

“Tvanovo.” 

“Ivanovo?” the carpenter repeated in surprise. “Nowhere near Guslitsi by 
any chance?” : 

“No.” 

“Ah, I was beginning to think you came from round our way. But 
we’re a tough lot, we are, full of mustard. You’ve got it proper bad, mate, 
haven’t you?” 

“T suppose so...” the sick man muttered unwillingly and slumped back on 
the knapsack he was using for a pillow. 

The conversation below continued. 

In his search for details the carpenter asked more and more questions. 

Possibly the story-teller knew nothing about it, but he answered 
willingly. 

Whether he made his answers up or really had some knowledge, was 
difficult to tell. 

“Who interrogated him? An officer? Mebbe it was a general, eh?” the carpenter 
asked. 

“It was a general,” the old man replied firmly. “Who else could offer such 
a sum? A hundred thousand! In gold, mind you.” 

“In gold?” 

“Yes, gold,” affirmed the old man. “But they could have offered him a 
million and he’d have refused just the same.” 

“Fancy tempting a man to sell himself,” the carpenter looked round the com- 
partment impressively and shook his head. “We've a cunning enemy to face, and 
no mistake! Sell your soul to him. And what would you think of yourself for the 
rest of your life? Life, you know, it’s a big thing. There’s the sunshine, and 
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there’s children to bring you joy, and there’s your work, that’s a pleasure, too, 
sometimes. All that, for a million?” 

“No doubt about it!” said the old man shaking his head. 

“That’s the kind of man I’d choose to be chairman of a collective farm,’ 
continued the carpenter. 

“But you don’t like people who get ill, do you!” came the unexpected retort 
from the upper bunk. ; 

“We weren’t talking about people who get ill, we’re talking about healthy 
people. ” 

“I suppose so. . .” was the mysterious reply from the upper bunk. 

“I suppose a chicken can fly,” tittered the old man. 

“Well, we’d better have something to eat,” said the carpenter and began 
to untie his bag. He took out a loaf of bread and a piece of butter wrapped in 
a white cloth. He cut off a large hunk of bread and held it out to the 
old man. 

The old man accepted it as his due, perhaps as payment for his story. 
Then the carpenter cut himself a slice, spread it with butter and began 
to chew. 

Silence reigned in the carriage. The wheels tapped monotonously as the 
train puffed on over the snowy fields. 

“Yes, ours is a big country!” said the carpenter, glancing out of the win- 
dow. “The fascists thought they’d come here. They were a bit too eager. Now 
they ’re in a hurry to get back. They’re a foolish lot. Reg’lar lot of fools they 
are. Thought they could conquer Russia. But how can you do it when there are 
people like that Odessa fellow about? There’s no breaking them. Have some 
bread and butter?” he suddenly asked the sick man, who was coughing violently 
in his bunk. “Here, I’ll spread it for you. It’ll soften your throat a bit. You’ve 
got a proper bad cough.” 

The carpenter held out a slice of bread and butter. 

“I’ve got to get out now,” said the sick man. “They’ll feed me up at home, 
that’ll make me better.” 

But he took the bread and began to eat. 

“Where are you from now?” asked the carpenter. 

“Hospital.” 

“Sick leave, eh? Then where will they send you?” 

“Back to Odessa. More fighting to do.” 

“To Odessa’” the carpenter pricked up his ears. 

“That’s right.” . 

“What, were you there too?” 

“IT was.” 

“Then may be you heard of this sailor?” 

SNES a haven: 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?” 

“I was just listening to the legend Grandpa there was telling about it. ” 
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“You leave me out of it, tell him yourself if you know better,” snapped the 
old man. “Legend!” 

He lapsed into an offended silence, ruffled by this unexpected interference. 

But the carpenter was afire with curiosity and he now began to question 
the sick man. 


“Look here,” he said, “do you really mean to say they offered him a hund- 
red thousand?” 

“No, they just offered money. A hundred thousand! He made that one up,” 
the sick man glanced down from his bunk at the old fellow in the corner. 

“It was a hundred thousand!” the old man snapped crossly. “How should 
he know? A hundred thousand, that’s what it was!” He turned away demonstra- 
tively and looked out of the window. 

“All right, let it be a hundred. I won’t argue,” said the sick man with 
a grin. 

“Better not to, if you don’t know.” 

“You mean it was the general himself who was going to give him all that 
money?” the carpenter pursued his questions further. 

“Not a general, just an ordinary officer. An Oberleutnant.” 

“You'll be saying it was a bus conductor next,” the old man chimed in, 
thoroughly annoyed at having the authenticity of his story questioned like 
this. “Why do you listen to him?” he protested to the carpenter..“He just says 
the first thing that comes into his head. I told you it was a general, and so 
it was.” 

. “Half a mo’,” said the carpenter, ignoring his neighbour, and addressing 
the sick man. “They beat him up pretty bad, did they?” 

“They did.” 

“What with?” 

“I don’t remember now. Everything. Crippled him.” 

“What did I tell you!” the old man exclaimed joyfully. “Didn’t I tell 
you they tortured him? They tortured him but they couldn’t make him 


“Is that so?” the carpenter said, turning to the sick man for affirmation, 

“Yes, it is,” the sick man replied. 

“There you are, I told you so,” the old man went on delightedly. “He 
wouldn’t talk and he spat in their faces.” 

“That so?” asked the carpenter. 

“He might have done, if he’d had the strength. He was very weak.” 

“Now you’re at it again!” shouted the old man. “He had tons of 
strength. ” a 

“About as much as I have,” said the sick man quietly, and began to climb 
down from the bunk. He was wearing a jersey over his army tunic. 

When he stood on the floor he seemed even more sickly and puny than before. 
His shoulders were hunched, his back crooked. Coughing continuously, he strug- 
gled into his padded jacket. 

The old man winked at the carpenter. 
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“As much strength as him, sh!” he laughed spitefully. “Why, you're just 
skin and bones, but this man was a giant. Tall as that!” he lifted his hand high 
in the air. “Broad as this! A fine comparison to make!” 

“I suppose you know best,” the sick man shrugged. “Well, I’m off. So long. 

The train began to slow down. They were approaching a station. The sick 
man put on his cap with ear-flaps, picked up his knapsack and moved towards 
the door. 

“Just a minute,” said the carpenter, bent on knowing everything. “Is he 
still alive?” ; he: 

“Yes, he’s alive,” said the sick man. “Only those bastards crippled him. 

“Who saved him then?” 

“Some sailors got through in a launch. They grabbed him and killed the 
Oberleutnant.” 

“So they hadn’t forgotten after all?” 

“They got there just in time, when he was going to be hanged.” 

“You mean the Germans were going to hang him?” 

“Yes, they’d already got the rope round his neck.” 

“But how do you know all this?” 

~l just know it:” 

“Mebbe you’ll tell us you were the man yourself!” the old fellow shouted 
peevishly, turning away from the window; evidently he was thoroughly put out 
that someone should know more about the affair than he. 

“May be I was,” said the sick man mildly and started making for the door. 

In his surprise the old man half rose to his feet. The carpenter’s bag dropped 
to the floor. Its owner stood with his hands outstretched as if trying to hold the 
passenger back. 


Everyone was stirred to action. People who had till then sat listening 
indifferently to the heated exchanges between the old man and the pas- 
senger in the upper bunk rose from their seats and pushed forward. Someone said 
he remembered seeing a medal on the sick man’s jersey. Before their eyes 
the legend was becoming reality. Everyone wanted to look at the frail sickly © 
see in padded jacket and cap with ear-flaps who was making his way to the 
oor. 

When the door closed behind him people were still standing numbly waiting 
for something to happen. 

The first to recover was the old man. 

“But what does it mean?” he cried confusedly. “How could I have... . May 
be he was a real hero. And we treated him like that. . ...” 

oo crushed on his hat and began pushing his way hurriedly down the 
corridor. 


But by the time he jumped out on to the platform the passenger had disap- 
peared in the crowd. 


pha 
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Translated by Robert Daglish 


Vyacheslav SHISHKOV 


THE BLIZZARD 


Vyacheslav SHISHKOV (1873-1945) was born ia 
the town oj Bezhetsk, His father was a shop assistant. 

Ajter graduating from a technical school in 1892 
he spent about twenty wears in Siberia, working as a 
railway surveyer. 

Shishkov began to publish short storics in 
1908, but he did not make writing his profession 
until after the Revolution. He wrote many novels, 
among them The Ugryum River (1918-1933), which 
enjoyed vast popularity; Gang, Wanderers, Peipus 
Lake. In 1933 he started working on the big histor- 
ical novel Emelyan Pugachev, but he died before he 
could finish it. 

Shishkou spent the war-years in blockaded 
Leningrad where he wrote short stories, articles 
and reportages about the defenders of his country. 

In this issu2 we publish one of Shishkov’s stories. 


ERGEANT Pantyukhin, the scout, was already at his post when 
dusk began to fall. He lay in the bare bushes along the bank of a narrow 
river some 150 yards across. He was very warmly dressed in a good 

sheepskin jacket, Siberian felt boots and fluffy dogskin mittens that the Siberians 
call mokhnatki. Over all this he wore a white camouflage cloak. His moknatki 
and jerkin of squirrels’ paws were a present from home, from dear, far-off Siberia. 
The Siberian’s sight was keen. Through the falling snow and the evening 
haze Pantyukhin took stock of the lie of the land. The opposite bank was quite 
high, probably well over 60 feet. On the bank stood a small shed, wooden bath- 
houses and barns. Beyond was a big village which the enemy had made a strong 
point. He could see two German sentries: one of them was sitting on an upturned 
log, and some way off the second one walked up and down with a rifle slung on 
his back. As he watched the two sentries through his field-glasses, Pantyukhin 
suddenly felt his blood stir to the thrill of the hunt. He slowly raised his rifle 
and lovingly looked through the sights first at one and then at the other. But he 
must not fire! , 

Across the river, immediately opposite Pantyukhin, was a stone church with 
a shell-battered dome and smashed windows. It stood on the edge of a steep, 
almost sheer bank and—what devilry was this?—it was covered with ice. Evi- 
dently the Germans had poured large quantities of water over it so as to turn 
the 200-foot stretch of bank into an ice cliff. So this was why the two rows of 
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barbed wire ran along the edge of the bank, finishing up beside the bell-tower 
‘on the left and by the stone wall of the churchyard on the right, skipping the 
iced part of the bank. The gap was not guarded by the Germans, for they appar- 
ently considered it impregnable. 

““That’s where you made a big mistake,” said Pantyukhin to the Germans, 
‘under his breath. “You think it’s untakeable, but we’ll climb up there. We’ll 
break our nails and our teeth on it, but we’ll get there, and take the church. © 
And then we’ll show you!” 


What could they hook the scaling rope to? A big stone memorial loomed 
up over the crosses of the graveyard. But it would not be strong enough; it might 
tumble over. Then he saw a short, jutting stump of a birch-tree that had been 
brought down by a shell. It was right beside the bell-tower. A good place, easy 
to remember. In the dead of night he would throw the rope and hook it round 
the stump. 

When he got back to his unit, Pantyukhin made a full report on the result 
of his reconnaissance. | 

“Go ahead,” said the commander. “But mind you, it’ll be tough to climb 
the ice cliff.” 

“Certainly, it’ll be tough, Comrade Commander,” replied Pantyukhin. “But 
there’s no one like us Siberians to manage such things. We’re used to them. If 
you will allow me to say so, I was born in the Altai and almost all our village 
goes in for squirrel-hunting. And in the winter we climb all sorts of things, ice 
GILES, @ LOG. <- 

“Very good,” said the commander. “Now listen. I want you to get things 
clear. Our front is soon going over to the offensive. To cover our right flank we 
must take that village at once. But you know that our unit is not a very big one. 
We are few. ... However, the weather is in our favour. The barometer is low 
and it’s going down. We can expect a blizzard. And, you understand, Pantyu- 
khin, this is a chance we can’t afford to miss. Well, let’s see. ... Very well. 
You will take a party of men and occupy the church. But what will you do then? 
What do you suggest?” 

“You can count on us, Comrade Commander,” said Pantyukhin. He was 
a tall lad with a good-natured open face, topped by fair hair. “It’s hard 
ie a beforehand, Comrade Commander. We’ll only know when we’re on 

e job.” 

Sergeant Pantyukhin was a man of experience; he had been decorated and 

was known to be reliable. After the commander had given him some practical 


instructions, Pantyukhin hurried to the smithy and made himself two big sharp 
hooks shaped like eagle’s claws. 


Then twenty young Siberians started out under the leadership of Sergeant 
Pantyukhin. It was about three miles to the village; they should be able to do it 
easily by midnight. But as luck would have it, the wind blew up and thick snow 


began to whirl around. They had to be careful. At any moment they might be 
caught in a blizzard; it was just like Siberia. 
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“A blizzard’s coming. That’s fine!” said Kolya Smekaloy, a lad with high, 
broad cheek-bones and black eyes, the youngest in the party, who walked beside 
Pantyukhin. “At least it means we shan’t be seen. We can get close up to them 
very nicely.” 

“Sure, we'll get close,” replied Pantyukhin, “but how we’ll get the rope up 
there, that’s another story.” 

“Course we’ll get it up,” said Smekalov with assurance. “The thing is to 
get there.” 

“No, brother Kolya, your brains aren’t working well yet. Can’t you see how 
the snow is being blown up by the wind?” 

Somewhere, far, far away, they heard the sound of firing. They were approach- 
ing the river and the village beyond. The snow fell more thickly than ever, 
the wind blew more strongly. 

The moon sailed behind low-lying clouds and although it was invisible it 
gave a faint glow so that through the flurry of snow they could make out the sil- 
houette of the bell-tower. This meant they could tell exactly where the stump 
of the broken birch-tree stuck out. 

When he had detailed sentries, Pantyukhin brought the rest of his men to 
the ice slope, took off his white cloak, coiled the rope tightly and tossed it up 
towards the stump. But the wind caught the soaring coil as though it were a 
cobweb and dashed it to the ground. The sergeant picked it up, coiled it again 
and flung it up at a steeper angle. But once more the wind caught the rope before 
it could fly over the cliff top. Cursing the storm, Pantyukhin fixed a stone to the 
loop. With that it ought to go up. No good. The wind laughed at the stone, at 
the rope, at the worried sergeant and seemed to be playing into the hands of the 
Germans. The sergeant threw the rope several times without success and, the sweat 
running off him, he looked angrily into the high-cheek-boned face of Smekalov 
who was standing beside him. 

“Let me try,” said Smekalov, and three times he, too, tried to cast up 
the rope. 

The wind rushed down between the river banks as though it were shooting 
through a tunnel. It swirled and blustered, stirring up eddies of billowing snow. 
It drove in gusts, becoming still for a second and then dashing forward with a 
crash and a blast as though it were some terrible unchained beast. Up by the 
church the trees rocked and creaked. There was a tumult and an uproar and a 
sticky white ferment; it seemed that the end of the world had come. The snow- 
storm had become a real Siberian blizzard. Pity the man who is caught in a bliz- 
zard on the open. steppe! 

Through the howling and the crashing of the storm smothered calls could 
be heard to the right and to the left. The Germans were making their nightly 
check on the sentries. 

There was no time to think. The situation called for action. Somehow or 
other the ice wall had to be scaled at once. Pantyukhin furiously hacked a step 
in the ice about five feet up the slope, pulled himself up on to it and began to 
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cut another notch. With the help of the eagle’s claw hook he got a hold on the 
sheer icy surface above his head, hewed out a third step and clambered up to it. 
When with great difficulty he had managed to get half way up, a strong squall 
sent him sailing down like a beetle. He picked himself up, anger swelling in his 
heart. 

“We've seen blizzards like you before.... We won’t be beaten!” he 
growled through clenched teeth. 


Pantyukhin tore off his sheepskin and threw down his boots so that he was 
ieft in his squirrel jerkin and his thick woollen socks; then he went back to the 
tussle. Beside him Smekalov, small and agile, was clambering up the ice wall, 
also armed with a pick. 

Hardly had Pantyukhin reached the third notch and begun to cut a fourth 
than he was whisked down to the ground. Smekalov was dashed down 
after him. 

“Well, do you still think the blizzard helps?” Pantyukhin flung at his com- 
rade with an angry grimace. 

Smekalov swore in embarrassment, as he rubbed his bruised knee. “Look, 
man, you’ll freeze. Why did you take your things off?” 

“It’s easier like this,” replied Pantyukhin. 

And so, flushed with the effort, they tackled the ice wall with renewed cour- 
age. A rushing blast of wind again threw Smekalov into a deep snow-drift, but 
Pantyukhin clutched the ice and somehow. managed to hold on. His stockinged 
feet gripped the notch, his right hand clutched the hook which was imbedded in - 
the ice above his head, and his left hand convulsively clung to an ice-covered 
stump that stuck out from the cliff face. Very carefully, so as not to lose his bal- 
ance, he looked up through the flurry and saw that he was only about four yards 
from the top. Just another spurt and the place would be taken. 

When he got out of the snow-drift Smekalov saw that the rope had been thrown 
up at random and got caught at last. He forgot about his surroundings and from 
sheer joy was about to shout “Hurrah!” but someone immediately smothered his 
cry with a mitten. Regaining his senses he said: 

“Let me go up, I’m the lightest.” 

Lithely and agilely he began to climb up the rope. Watching him through 
the white mist of the blizzard, Pantyukhin held his breath, waiting to see what 
would happen. Then, when the lad was half way up, the rope began to slip bit 
by bit and suddenly, to everyone’s horror, Smekalov came tumbling down 
head over heels, and after him came a great wooden cross, wrenched from a 
grave. 

Pantyukhin swore colourfully and, taking advantage of the short moments 
when the wind was still, began to cut out the last step but one. The desire to get 
the whole business over quickly vied in his mind with the dreadful fear that he 
would fail. The wind chilled him to the bone, but he did not notice it. He man- 
aged to climb still higher and felt quite confident that he would finally beat the 
storm. He had to make one last effort. Oh, that cursed wind! Pantyukhin gave 
himself the command: “Hold tight!” and spread his body against the sheet 
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Or ice. A violent gust of wind with a swirling vortex of snow lashed him and 
flew off with a howl. His sharp soldier’s eyes noticed a gnarled tree-root hanging 
over his head. He was saved! Afraid of making a false movement he hastily 
hacked out the last step, somehow or other steadied himself on it with his numbed - 
feet, caught hold of the root and, straining every nerve, stretched the ice hook 
up to a small stump over his head, so that he could pull himself up by it and 
jump out on to the top. 

But at that moment there was a squall of such incredible force that it seem- 
ed as though all heaven and earth were in an uproar. The frozen root Pantyu- 
khin was holding on to snapped like a splinter, his feet lost their grip on the notch 
and he slipped down to earth. He just had time to protect his head with his hands. 

He fell into a deep drift, buried his face in his mittens, and almost wept 
from anger and despair. But only for a moment. His comrades ran up to him. 
He got up briskly, holding himself erect. The flame of invincible determination 
shone once more in his eyes. Someone gave him his boots and his jacket. He put 
them on and started to run back and forth to get warm. And only then did he 
realize how cold he was. There was just one question in the mind of each of the 
men: had they failed? 

Pantyukhin was the only one who was really confident that all the party 
would soon be in the church. He gathered his men together and told them: 

“When I climbed up there I noticed to my right a small ledge half way up 
the slope. We’re going up there now.” 

Pantyukhin led his men to the bottom of the cliff and stood four of the tall- 
est and strongest with their backs to the icy face. He sent three more to stand 
on their shoulders and again another two on to their shoulders. Then he himself 
climbed up to them and finally, with a joke and a quip, Smekalov clambered 
up the living wall. When, in danger of toppling down, he got on to the shoulders 
of the last man, his face to the cliff, he found that his chest was on a level with 
the ledge. It was a small shelf of stone that jutted out from the cliff, covered 
with a thick layer of ice. 

Smekalov hastily hacked away the ice with his pick and scrambled on 
to the ledge. Clinging to the rope, Pantyukhin and five other scouts followed 
him up. 

The blizzard was dying down but it. was still playing pranks. Grey snow 
whirled past the soldiers who had warmed up in the climb. They were well over 
half way to the top. So they tackled it in the same way as they had below: first 
three stood up, then two climbed on to their shoulders, then one, with Smekalov 
clambering on top of the last one’s shoulders. 

His heart beat quickly. He stretched out above him the hook fixed to a long 
pole, dug it into a bump in the cliff, took good hold of it and dragged himself to 
the top where he began to dance with joy, wheeling round like an old Altai witch- 
doctor. 

The others climbed up with the two submachine-guns, the tommy-guns 
and grenades. The church-yard was carefully investigated and then Pantyukhin 
counted off his men. 
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“Righteen and myself, that’s nineteen. Where’s Borodatykh?” 

Again the sound of faint firing came to them from far away. The wind had 
dropped but the snow was still falling heavily. Suddenly Ivan Borodatykh 
loomed up out of the flying flakes. Small but broad-shouldered, he was carrying 
on his back a lanky German whose boot heels bumped along the ground. He 
dropped the German on the snow, straightened his back and said: 

“Ugh, I’m in a sweat.... The scoundrel had gone to sleep on watch by_ 
the church.” 

The soldiers climbed into the church through a window. Signallers brought 
up their telephone line, working by the light of torches. Pantyukhin interrogat- 
ed the prisoner, warning him that the village would be captured by the Russians 
at dawn. If it turned out that he had given false information, they would finish 
him off. 

Shortly afterwards Pantyukhin took the telephone and shouted down it: 

“Hallo! Forget-me-not calling. Forget-me-not. Forget-me-not calling!” 

He reported to the commanding officer of his unit and was told: “We’ll 
attack in an hour.” 

Pantyukhin rounded up his men and said: 

“It’s like this, lads. Our unit will be here in an hour and a hali.-The Ger- 
man garrison here is 500 strong, with three tanks and two small-calibre guns. 
So you can see yourselves, comrades, that each of us here has got to do the work 
of ten. Don’t forget, the enemy’s strong. ... And now, boys, get the machine- 
guns on the bell-tower. The snipers will choose their own cover.” 

Dawn was just breaking when the roar of guns and the crash of mortars rang 
out over the village: the Russian unit had advanced under cover of a Russian 
snow-storm. The first shells hit the house where the German headquarters were, | 
setting it on fire, and the blaze spread to the thatched roofs of three cottages. 
The surprise attack threw the Germans into a-terrible panic. They rushed out of 
their billets, their faces wild with fear, putting on their-clothes as they went and, 
blinded by the flames, ran in all directions Jike mad things. The battle was short. 
A few escaped but the majority were either killed or taken prisoner, among them 
the chief of staff, a baron. Pantyukhin’s party did not suffer any losses. 


Translated by Phyl Griffith 


By Y. Neprintsev 


Relaxing After Battle. 
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Vladimir MAYAKOVSKY 


THE LAST CHAPTER OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Gory to you, red-starred heroes, to you 

who, 

for the Commune so dear, 

shed your bloud in floods as, from crest to crest, 
you pressed forward across the Crimea. 

Their tanks smashed our lines, our trenches they crossed, 
cannon-snouts rearing like lances: 

our trenches you filled with the comrades you’d lost, 
but nothing could stay your advances, 

They 

dug themselves in, digging trench after trench, 
with hot, leaden torrents they sprayed you: 
And you 

from them took 

Perekop in one wrench, 

naught but your fists to aid you. 

Not only have you the Crimea rewon 

and routed the Whiteguards today— 

your triumph has won, when all’s said and done, 
the Rights of the Toiler for aye. 

And if 

we're destined to a lite in the sun 

when these dismal days takes to dawn, 

we know full well 

by your valour ’twas won 

when you Perekop took by storm. 

To you 

in one paean our voices ring out, 

Red heroes of battle and story: 

for ever and aye, dear comrades, 

we shout: 

“Glory, glory, glory!” 


1921 
Translated by Louis Zellikojf 
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Vladimir YERMILOV 


ALEXANDER MALYSHKIN 


1892—1938 


Vladimir YERMILOV, prominent Soviet critic and literary scholar, Doctor of 
Philology, was born in Moscow in 1904. 

Yermilov began to appear in print in 1920. The problems he raises are always 
topical and his treatment of them incisive. His collection of articles Against Petty- 
Bourgeois Mentality and Decadence was published in 1927, For the Living Man in 
Literature, in 1928, and articles and reports by him have appeared in the press at 
various times. 

Yermilov has written a number of monographs on writers of the past and present, 
including Chekhov, Gogol, Gorky, Makarenko, and Malyshkin. He is now working 
on a monograph on Dostoyevsky. 


ALYSHKIN is one of those artists whose work reveals most clearly 
many of the fundamental qualities of the literature of socialist 
realism. In his writing he always set himself the task of solving 
the most intricate and important problems of the social life of 
our times. 

Alexander Malyshkin was born in the village of Bogorodskoye in the for- 
mer Penza gubernia. His father, a peasant, became a shop assistant. The future 
writer spent his childhood in Mokshan, a sleepy provincial township which 
figures in his writing as Mshansk. The daily tenor of the pre-Revolutionary 
years in this placid back-water, dull and drab, and with the usual dramas, 
tragedies and tragi-comedies of the isolated “little” man, supplied the background 
for his first stories. The longing for the happiness, always just round the 
corner, but always so elusive, was the subject-matter of the budding writer. 

The Fall of Dair, Malyshkin’s first post-Revolutionary (1923) work, placed 
him at once in the front ranks of the founders of the young Soviet literature. The 
blending of the lyrical and the heroic made it a highly original piece of writing. 
The author’s self-imposed task was to portray the people as the decisive element 
in history, as its real makers. 

The central theme is the storming of Perekop during the Civil War. The 
forcing of the Sivash in secret from the enemy during the ebb tide, the fear that 
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the return of the tide would undo all the preparations, the powerful enemy forti- 
fications, breaking through the barbed-wire entanglements, the battle at Yushun, 
the capture of Simferopol and the thrust which brought the Red Army to the 
coast, the climax of the enemy’s defeat—all are portrayed with that loyalty to 
fact which is the hallmark of the diligent historical novelist. The “little” man’s 
dream of happiness is no longer the “elusive” thing that it was in Malyshkin’s 
pre-Revolutionary stories; it is superseded by the bold and real dreams of the 
thousands and thousands now building a new world for themselves. The author 
wanted to express the historical unity of the life of the people, to stress the 
necessity for, and the clear justification of the Socialist Revolution as the 
logical end of the road traversed by the Russian people, asa nation-wide crusade 
for happiness. And the real, everyday truth of this popular crusade with the 
unprecedented effort and the privations on the part of its participants stands 
out as man’s great and inspired dream. Such is the backdrop to the poetical 
Bevel of the most heroic and most romantic of all struggles in human 
istory. 

Some critics have said that a shortcoming of the Fall of Dair is its “corpo- 
rate” portrayal of the masses, the absence of individualized characters. 

That, of course, is true, but it is also true that the author does not uphold it 
as an artistic principle. However, it has long been accepted that all things should 
be appraised not only from the standpoint of our time, but also from the point of 
view oi a definite historical period. In searching for ways and means of synthetizing 
the revolutionary people, Soviet writers in the years immediately following the 
Revolution and the Civil War did the necessary preliminary work. One recalls the 
fervour, vividness, and the originality with which they proclaimed the decisive 
tole of the people as makers of history. And if, however, in these early works they 
were still searching for artistic forms of individualizing the epic of the masses, 
the main thing was not this searching, but the poetical portrayal of the revolu- 
tionary people who had won a momentous victory. Malyshkin’s idea was that his 
hero should be the monumental embodiment of the multitude, their will and 
emotions. 

One should not lose sight of the artistic quality of the work. The Fall of 
Dair, notwithstanding its pronounced .epic and monumental tendencies, is, 
nevertheless, a poem in prose; we cannot demand from it what we would demand, 
say, from the novel. In books written during the twenties, such as Furmanov’s 
Chapayev and Fadeyev’s The Nineteen, we already find the realistic principle 
of psychological individualization. The path, however, had been blazed by the 
Fall of Dair and other works. 
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Malyshkin’s novel Sevastopol, which appeared in 1929, is a courageous, 
truthful, profound and frank narration of the trials and tribulations ol a man of 
“humble” origin making his way to the ranks of the middle-class intelligentsia. 
The psychological portrayal reveals here the hand of a master. 
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Shelekhov, the main character, a son of the “humble,” grew up in the same 
god-forsaken place that we find in Malyshkin’s earlier works. 

Educated on a shoestring, Shelekhov, upon leaving the University, went to 
a naval school which he finished with the rank of lieutenant. His graduation 
coincides with the February Revolution and he is sent to Sevastopol to join one 
of the ships of the Black Sea Fleet. There he is overtaken by the October Revo- 
lution, and he volunteers for the Red Army. These details, it should be said, fit | 
in with the biography of Malyshkin himself. 

Shelekhov belongs to that intermediate stratum of the democratic intelli- 
gentsia, minor officials and semi-intelligentsia who were legion in the old Rus- 
sia and for whom every step to culture inthe past was accompanied by the great- 
est humiliation and insult. 

The tragedy of many of these people was, moreover, that having climbed 
into “educated” circles after suffering humiliation and privation, they, divided 
and corrupted by capitalism and its cultured servitors, arrayed themselves 
against the “uncouth” and “uneducated” from whence they sprung, acquiring 
the worst egoistic habits and illusions. 

Indeed the flaying of this bourgeois individualism was one of the most 
important tasks of Soviet literature in the second half of the twenties, dur- 
ing the struggle for the political, ideological and moral re-making of the intel- 
ligentsia. 

The love theme in Sevastopol is a variation of the social theme. In Shele- 
khov’s dream of the seductive and unattainable woman we see reflected the 
strong, deeply-rooted pull exerted on the hungry student by the glitter of the 
elite, the world that has contemptuously discarded the absurd and passionate 
dreamer. Shelekhov loathes this world, yet he tries to get there, dreaming hazily 
of some kind of intoxicating career, a dream in which he always sees the haughty, 
proud woman, whom he “possesses by right.” If it hadn’t been for the war and 
the February Revolution, Shelekhov, naturally, would have been far away from 
these dreams. “If it hadn’t been for the war you would have been a teacher some- 
where in the Penza gubernia, a shaft horse, always correcting dictations, mark- 
ing copybooks . . . that would have been the tenor of your life,” says Shelekhov 
soliloquizing with himself. But the war and the Revolution have made him a 
naval officer, have created, it seems to him, splendid opportunities for climbing 
the social ladder. And when, dizzy at the glorious prospects, he meets Zheka 
she, with her “thin, elongated, supercilious lips,” is the realization of his 
dream. Zheka will be his, just as a deputy’s seat in the Constituent Assembly 
and the applause and the worship of the people will be his and—power, power 
power. ' ; 

The crash of his dreams about Zheka also spells the crash of th 
happiness in the world to which he is alien. So ie love element in Lae 
from being superimposed on the main theme, sharpens it and brings it into clear- 
er relief. Love, a highly important sphere of life, cannot but embrace and pene- 
trate to all its pores. Love puts man and his entire socio-individual character 
to the test. And the love element in Sevastopol brings out fully and clearly the 
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social stand of the hero: his burning ambition to enter high society, the bour- 
geois-individualistic nature of his dreams of happiness and, at the same time, 
his estrangement from “high society,” the illusory, unrealizable nature of these 
dreams that are so humiliating. 

Shelekhov cannot possess Zheka, neither as one of the “men” of that world 
for which she leaves him, nor as a man of the new world, because he hasn’t found 
a niche for himself in any of them. Zheka’s leaving him is the inevitable bitter 
and ironic punishment for his spurious, careerist dreams and illusions. 

Malyshkin is merciless to his hero. He ruthlessly exposes all his illusions 
and self-deception. The book tears to shreds all the illusions of the middle-class 
intelligentsia; this is a grim shedding of illusions, full, complete, pitiless. 
The sketching of the ridiculous and pitiful self-deception is stingingly satirical. 
How respectable he feels among the aristocratic officers and their languid, charm- 
ing women in the saloon of the Vityaz. With what poise and pride he flies to 
this company, which he would have never entered if he, too, had not felt himself 
the possessor of an elegant woman, just like all these fine ladies. She had prom- 
ised to be his tonight. He had the feeling that he had acquired the same haughty, 
proud and irreproachable manners of these brilliant gentlemen. Why, there in 
the cabin, she, his elegant woman, awaited him. For Shelekhov, possession of her, 
apart from anything else, was largely a matter of asserting his social stature, the 
question of his whole life. And then, the agony of being kept waiting outside the 
locked cabin, the tears which he hardly keeps back, the fierce knocking on the 
door, the pleading, the threat to commit suicide, and the angry, cutting voice 
of Zheka from the other side of the door, closed eternally to Shelekhov, saying 
“Good night, don’t act the fool... .” 

“... the old feeling of ostracism came over him... . 

“It was shameful to recall how only a quarter of an hour ago, overcome with 
happiness, he, as vain as a peacock, had hastened to the saloon, fondly imagining 
that he had won, had become one of them. Perhaps they hadn’t even laughed at 
him—the upstart—hadn’t even noticed him.” 

The crash of Shelekhov’s hopes with regard to Zheka coincide with the crash 
of his desire to be a leader. With the collapse of his illusions comes a glimmer- 
ing of understanding of real life. : 

Shelekhov’s turning away from demagogic and superficial to real contact 
with the people is excellently portrayed. His destiny is decided. After the Octo- 
ber days of 1917, the sailors choose him as commander of a volunteer unit. Gone 
forever is the feeling of ostracism and alienness. 

Sevastopol is something more than a book about the sorrows and joys of 
middle-class intelligentsia who have overcome their vacillations and prejudices. 
It tells how the masses, too, shed their petty-bourgeois, opportunist and defenc- 
ist illusions. Malyshkin shows how, gradually, and not without difficulty, the 
Bolsheviks extend their influence over the masses until it becomes decisive. 

The exactitude of the writer-historian in describing the destiny of the people, 
and lyricism in treatening the intimate theme of happiness—these are the hall- 
marks of Malyshkin’s writing. 
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People From the Backwoods, which appeared in the late thirties—one of the 
first attempts at a Soviet social novel—embraces all aspects of the life of the 
new society at a definite historic period—the winter of 1929-1930. It repro- 
duces the atmosphere of the “year of great change” with the concreteness and 
feeling of one who combines in his person the qualities of writer and historian. 
Malyshkin acquaints us with the typical features and the aspirations of the 
times. 

“The whole of Russia has been uprooted,” says one of the characters. The 
theme here is the offensive,—the socialist offensive along the entire front—which 
colours all the thoughts, feelings and experiences of the personages who flit 
through the pages. It is this sharp, grim and great turning point, one of the 
decisive turns in our policy, that supplies the atmosphere. 

The incidents assume importance because, as is the case with the Fall of 
Dair, they blend with history. And this feeling of the unquestioned, inevitable 
and eternal blending of all that is being done in the country, with all that 
stretches away into the distance, the responsibility for the destiny of the country, 
the personal contact with the past of the people, and awareness of the historical 
logic in the remaking of the country by the people under the leadership of the 
Communist Party—these are the vital components of the novel. 

The illusory and the genuine, the apparent and the real—the philosophical 
motives which run through Malyshkin’s writing—derive a new content from the 
terse class struggle and the resistance put up by the enemy. 

The chief characters, the cousins Nikolai Soustin and Ivan Zhurkin, are 
humble people of the backwoods. 

Nikolai Soustin, the first of his kin to do so, finds himself in the secondary 
school. His student days are described in the chapter “Happiness,” published 
in this issue. Like Shelekhov, he sides with the new after experiencing humiliation 
and ostracism. And his dreams of happiness are like Shelekhov’s. 

Soustin joins the Red Army, goes through the Civil War and, upon enter- 
ing the staff of a newspaper in the capital, takes part in the political life of the 
country. But Shelekhov’s dream, though in a somewhat different form, re- 
mains with him. He yearns for the life of peace and comfort, dreads anything 
new, shrinks from it and dreams of a home and fireside insulated against the cares 
of the world. 

A romance with Olga, the wife of a fellow newspaperman, takes up most 
of his leisure hours. But it is a spurious relationship—a “rose bower,” secret 
and cut off from the mainstream of life. It is all the more false and absurd 
because both Soustin and Olga, their frailties notwithstanding, are far from being 
alien to Soviet life. Olga, too, has not found herself, she has no aim, no pur- 
pose in life. She takes refuge in Bohemianism of a kind, and lives, in fact, in 
“spiritual backwoods.” 

But the times call for clarity, for purposefulness, for courage in all things. 
One must not be isolated from the great cause, so Soustin and Olga also go in 
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search of reality. The closer they are drawn to each other in their searchings, the 
further they drift in their personal relations. The final break comes in due course: 
—they both realize the falseness of their position. “‘We are searching for real 
life,’ Olga tells Soustin. ‘The kind of thing you feel when listening to music— 
something compelling, lofty, the only thing in life... a kind of eternal melody. 
But where is it in our relations, in our actions? And at times there is the prompt- 


ing of an inner urge. . .. One cannot go onlike this. It means, of course, acom- 
plete break, beginning anew.... For me, Kolya, the torment of torments... is. 
isolation.’” 


Olga feels that the air of the country is altogether different from that of her 
tiny sheltered “rose bower.” She makes up her mind to break with her isolation, 
to join the mainstream of life, to find a job. She takes driving lessons in a motor- 
ing school. 

This for her was areturn to the real highway of life, her break with 
the appearance, with the kingdom of stuffiness in which people always go to 
pieces should they drift, ever so slightly, from the main currents of the life of the 
country, should they lose touch with life. / 

Olga experiences a feeling of joy from her modest but useful labour, she is. 
now in step with millions of people. And the author depicts with poetic feeling 
the path chosen by his heroine. Like Shelekhov, she breaks with the past and 
joins the new life. 

The spirit of the offensive likewise colours the path taken by Soustin. His eyes. 
are opened to reality during an assignment to the country-side. Not only mentally, 
but with every fibre of his being he responds to the vast scale of the struggle, 
and in the same way it dawns on him that the hangovers of his “backwoods days” 
hinder him from merging fully with real life. He, too, resolves “on a complete 
break with the past, to take the plunge and join a vast, courageous, fiery under- 
taking, not unlike war. . . .” He reaches the understanding, immeasurably deeper 
than he has ever done before, that real life, a life worthy of man, calls for courage 
and struggle, that happiness can be found only by fusing with one’s country 
and people, and that this is the “lofty, eternal melody,” the only thing worth 
living for. : 

Ivan Zhurkin’s dream of happiness has much in common with Soustin’s. 

His father (Soustin’s uncle), a skilled cabinet-maker, earns a livelihood 
by making coffins in a town—he can find no other application for his skill in 
the provincial backwoods. All his life he longed for a workshop of his own in the 
Volga town of Syzran, the paradise of his dreams. 

However, he dreamed not only of having his own workshop, but of being 
able to make things in which he would display his craftsmanship, of a life in 
which happiness would be the reward for skill, and not for greed and avarice. 
But the old craftsman never parted with his poverty. A tremendous fire swept 
over Syzran, the paradise of his dreams, whither he came from Mshansk, and his 
workshop ‘was razed in the general calamity. _ 

Ivan Zhurkin inherited his father’s skill, his coffin workshop in Mshansk 
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and his dream of a life in which craftsmanship alone would count. He lacks the 
avarice and greed of his kulak cousin Pyotr Soustin. 

He is a craftsman, a first-class one. But he has a poetical bent of mind and 
is a virtuoso of the accordion. In tsarist days he attracted three villages with his 
playing of the sad melody about ‘the torments of the exploited artisans. His dream 
of a better life remained with him right up until the year of the “great change. a 
On the building site, whither he came to earn bread and butter, he still dreams 
of a workshop of his own. But here he discovers a completely new way of life; 
it is explained to him by the Bolshevik Podoprigora. And he dreams of happiness 
in a new way, the dawn of a new life breaks for him, taking the place of his fa- 
ther’s naive dream of a life of splendour and luxury in Syzran. For the first time in 
his life he is able to display his craftsmanship, he gains renown as a skilled worker 
and is promoted foreman. 

Malyshkin’s portrayal of the tense and arduous struggle makes the newly- . 
won happiness solid and real, poetically tangible. 

The chapter headed “Song” describes this happiness. 

“Security was something that he (Zhurkin—V.Y.) had never known in his 
working life. But now he longed for it; he wanted it for the factory, for the en- 
tire undertaking. After all, he had the official notification of his new appointment 
in his pocket and that was security. Never before had he had such a_notifica- 
tion.” 

This gave Zhurkin an idea for a new song. He had vowed in the past that 
he would never play the accordion until he had secured for himself a place in 
life. Now that he had found it he was no longer bound by his vow, and on May 
Day he began to play. Naturally, he hadn’t forgotten his favourite—the melody 
about the suffering craftsmen that he had played with such feeling in the old 
days in the village. 

But it wasn’t a success, it enthused neither Zhurkin nor the audience. The 
spirit of bitterness that enabled him in the long ago to rouse people with this song 
had vanished. 

The episode with the “song that didn’t come off” is described with the true 
skill of the artist. Zhurkin has an idea‘for a new song, but not the words; he plays 
a dance tune, the only gay melody he knows. But the reader discerns the birth 
of the new song in that melody. 

Having found happiness, Zhurkin clings to it; he will fight hard to retain it, 

He and his comrades are opposed by the entire kulak, vulture element. 
The portrayal of Pyotr Soustin the shopkeeper—half urban, half rural—with his 
teed and avarice compares with the best portrayal of the kulak in Russian lite- 
rature. 

The power of hatred enables the writer to give an exact reproduction of 
the inner world of Soustin. For Zhurkin the “dream of happiness” comes true, 
and the happiness is immeasurably fuller and deeper than the dream. But for 
the plunderers, for all the wolves of the old Russia nothing remains but their 
dream of wolfish “happiness;” they are still alive, still dangerous, but all this 
is the agony of the mortally wounded beast. 
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One of the finest characters in the book is Polya. She, too, hails from a spirit- 
ual backwoods, from family drudgery, and goes out into the great, big world. 
She works as store-keeper in the barracks in which Zhurkin lives. But in this mod- 
est job she becomes a real person. She is kind and tender to the inmates, mostly 
unskilled labourers, and insists on cleanliness and hygiene, on transforming 
the barracks in everything, starting with the installation of boilers for hot 
water. 

“In the men’s barracks, too, something should shine like sunlight.” 

Only a writer intimately linked with the people could penetrate so deeply 
into the life of the “people from the backwoods,” those whom at the end of the 
twenties the warm and powerful breath of their country infused with a new life. 
The feeling of being masters was kindled in millions of yesterday’s lonely kitch- 
en drudges—even a boiler testified that everything was now theirs in their 
country, that they had to be reckoned with, that henceforth they themselves would 
change, improve and build, that everything in this land which they had won in 
battle was now theirs. 

The spirit of Malyshkin’s novel is revolutionary spirit, the spirit of the re- 
lentless forward movement, obliterating all that stands in the way of the onward 
sweep of the new. Hatred of the “suave, empty,” smug life runs through the book 
from cover to cover. Thus we see a new treatment of the Malyshkin motif of 
emancipation from the historical, family, spiritual and all other drudgery, to the 
joy of freedom, of standing erect. 

A man of great personal courage, volunteer and officer in the Red Army, Ma- 
lyshkin the writer was successful in a new sphere for humanity—the sphere of 
happiness. 


Alexander MALYSHKIN 


HAPPINESS 


N my childhood I slept with my three little brothers under an old 

shabby quilt on a trundlebed in a dark corner of the cottage. One day 

I was snatched from under that quilt and whisked away into the big 
world—to school in Penza. 

As I walked with my father through the streets of Penza, staring in awe at 
the tall white houses standing on hills amid gardens, Kandaurov, the chief of 
police, came dashing down the broad white street on horseback, his long beard 
flying in the wind; at the sight of that beard my father and I and all the other 
passers-by drew stiffly to attention. My father took me to my uncle, a coffin-mak- 
er, who agreed to give me board and lodging for three roubles a month. His work- 
shop was in the basement of the house. I still remember the broad window-sills 
and the tiny iron-barred windows on a level with the pavement, and the stacks 
of coffins all painted the same ugly dark grey. My uncle and his son Vanya 
turned them out wholesale for the “institution,” as the city hospital was 
called in Penza. 

It was rather frightening at first for me, a country boy brought up among 
fields and rivers, to wake up in the night and find myself surrounded by coffins, 
my throat burning from the strong smell of the cheap paint. But the coffins were 
nothing! I soon got used to them, and after school I even enjoyed helping my 
aunt to tack the frills on to the edges.and little tin angels on the lids. My class- 
mates, after a glimpse at my funeral home through the window, began to regard 
me with mingled awe and respect, especially one of them, a delicate bookish lad 
named Vitya Kalyan. This was very gratifying to me. And whenever the exact 
measurements of some child’s coffin were needed I would climb inside the rough 
pees box without the slightest hesitation and stretch myself out on the prickly 
shavings. 

Far more terrible, so terrible that I wished I were dead, was it to wake up 
in the middle of the night and remember that Pyotr Emilyevich Slyusarev still 
walked the earth. 

My uncle was actually a cabinet-maker by trade. He had gone over to mak- 
ing coffins, rude cheap coffins for charity institutions out of dire necessity, for 
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there were more carpenters and coffin-makers than jobs in Penza at that time 
and they nearly came to blows over every order. At first uncle had kept his own 
‘end up and competed with the best of them. On learning that the priest had 
been sent for in some rich house, he would hurry over there with his folding rule 
and offer to do the job for less than his competitors and try to ingratiate him- 
self with the family and the servants. But nearly always he found that the serv- 
ants had been bribed in advance by someone else. Besides, his competitors had 
their own shops with a wide selection of funeral equipment down to wreaths and 
headstones, not to speak of luxurious hearses pulled by two horses, while he had 
nothing but his two hands and his carpenters’ tools, which was hardly enough to 
attract rich customers. And so my uncle was left to earn abare living by making 
stools for the market. He had been lucky to get the hospital job before anyone 
else heard of it, and since there was typhus that autumn in Penza, he was able to 
keep his family from starvation. 

My uncle was an honest respectable family man. He liked to sit on the oaken 
chest scratching the kitten under the chin while he gravely discussed household 
affairs with my aunt. He had long been nursing the idea of giving up his wretch- 
ed business in Penza and going off to Syzran to try his luck there. But the wife 
of his bosom had lost her faith in him as a bread-winner, and she nagged and nag- 
ged at him from morning till night. The tale was always the same: other men 
knew how to make a decent living, they didn’t wait like her good-for-nothing 
until the work came begging! When words did not help, she would disappear be- 
hind the screen and snuffle piteously there for a long while, emerging alterwads 
with a puffed and swollen face that cut my uncle to the quick. Uncle was a 
gentle soul and he suffered it all in silence for a day or two, but on the third 
day, goaded to distraction by the sight of aunt’s stony face, he would suddenly 
spit disgustedly and utter a brief but virulent curse. A dread hush would 
then descend on our basement. I would bury my nose in my books and my 
aunt would bow her head in contrition. And on that day there was sure to be 
something especially tasty for dinner, something we could ill afford, and 
uncle would sit at the table, black as thunder, while auntie would shower me 
with endearments, casting anxious glances at uncle’s face now and again. 

But very soon uncle would soften, and addressing himself not to my aunt 
but to his whiskered favourite as he stroked its fur with his stained fingers, he 
would say: 

“Just the same we’ve got to go to Syzran, puss, that’s the place where folks 
can make a good living.” 

For some reason Syzran was for him a wondrous place, a city where dreams 
came true. He had lived for nearly fifty years, yet the most important thing in 
life, that which gave it meaning and purpose, had not yet come his way. What 
was that? Well, for example, folks who knew said that the rich merchant town of 
Syzran lacked skilled craftsmen. And uncle’s imagination would paint a rosy 
picture of success: he would have his own shop on the main street, attached to 
the chapel, his own hearse covered with brocade cloth with tassels, a pair 
of horses with plumes, and torch-bearers in white top hats; the whole of Syzran 
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would flock to see the hearse go by and the choirs in all the churches would sing 
the funeral service. He, my uncle, would be burying no less a personage than the 
governor of Syzran himself! But there was something even more wondrous and 
magnificent than the hearse in my uncle’s dreams of Syzran. Ah, if only it was 
true what folks said and skill was all a man needed, he would show them what 
skill could do! at 

A specimen of my uncle’s skill stood on top of a cupboard in our living-room. 
It was a massive oak coffin resting on elegant lion’s feet and adorned with crosses 
and cherubs made of chased silver. It had been made in the spare moments 
snatched from the hateful daily grind and he had poured into it all the secret 
yearnings of a frustrated craftsman. I, too, waking at night, my throat aching 
from the suffocating smell, would admire the beautiful thing from my bed on 
the trunk. In the dim light of the night lamp it floated in the shadows under the 
ceiling like some magic skiff. The nobly rounded sides and lid were shaped to fit 
the breast and crossed hands of the corpse; its hexagonal form tapered harmoni- 
ously towards the feet. It seemed a fitting resting place for some proud being fully 
satisfied with a life well spent. 


We cherished this creation of uncle’s like the apple of our eye, we took tre- 
mendous pride in it and it was the first thing displayed to the rare customers who 
happened to look into the workshop. But whatever the vain hopes it awakened in 
the breasts of all who laid eyes on it no one could afford it, for the price was un- 
heard-of—ninety roubles. Uncle, however, did not lose hope of one day finding 
a customer for it, though he never spoke his thoughts aloud and only his beard and 
the kitten knew of them, and, I believe, my aunt prayed fervently for the same 
thing each night before going to bed. For that coffin embodied the glorious dream 
of Syzran. Its price, added to their meagre savings, could perhaps enable the 
whole family to set out in search of a better life. 

One night a miraculous thought occurred to me. What if Pyotr Emilyevich 
were to die and the coffin be bought for him to be buried in. Heavens, how won 
derful that would be for us all! ; 


I had heard of the dread Pyotr Emilyevich, the mathematics teacher, long 
before I actually saw him. Scratched on the wall of the school lavatory was the 
verse: 


Of all wild beasts to be afraid of 
The wildest is Pyotr Slyusarev. 


I shall never forget that chill autumn morning when I first saw him. He 
marched into the classroom, nodding a greeting and surveying us all with pale suf- 
fering eyes—a fierce little man as stiff as a ramrod. Laying the register on the 
desk, he gave a hoarse cough that sounded like a barked command—I did not 
know then that it was consumption that was racking his chest. He paced up and 
down the classroom with short angry steps, his chalk hitting the blackboard with 
a noise like a pistol shot. 

“One! Plus! One!” 
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_ I was a capable, forward pupil as a rule, but now I sat feeling as empty as 
air, as if all my thoughts had been drained out of me, hearing nothing but that 
hoarse jarring voice that seemed to be squeezed out of his chest, and understand- 
ing nothing of what he was saying. That cough of his! It would catch him un- 
awares and his whole body would be convulsed with it, his face would turn pur- 
ple and swollen, and the hollow, anguished sounds that issued from his throat 
filled me with horror. I was afraid that after such torment he would turn on us 
more fiercely than ever. 

He was extremely strict and, though not unjust, treated us as if we had 
been soldiers. One day my turn came. After an awesome silence he called my 
name. I remember the despair that seized meas I found myself alone in the wilder- 
ness in front of the class. I carry the deadly taste of that dread morning in my 
mouth to this day.... 

“Write this down!” barked Pyotr Emilyevich. “Two trains left the sta- 
HON ses 

I obediently chalked up the problem conscious of nothing but the howling, 
fire-breathing disaster hanging over me. . . . I pictured that train as the one that 
had borne me away from my home village to Penza. I saw my little brothers and 
sisters sitting at home, some on the stove, others in the cosy dark corner under 
the warm blanket. How IJ envied them at that moment safe at home while I was 
here, perishing. . . . I thought of my father’s long skinny purse that looked like 
a goat’s beard. “Your poor father is killing himself with work for your sake,” 
my mother used to groan. We were poor, simple, timid folk and I was the first 
in the family whom my father had dared send to school to rub shoulders with 
the children of the upper classes. I simply had to be a good scholar, and I was a 
good scholar, I always gave quick and eager answers to the teachers’ questions 
and neat rows of fives stood in the register beside my name. But now I felt 
myself grow numb with fright when Pyotr Emilyevich, after having dictated 
the problem, relentlessly snapped, “now then!” and, leaning on the nearest 
desk, waited for me to begin. He was not the only one who was waiting, my 
whole family was there gathered in an invisible group behind my shoulders, 
waiting. ... My father and my mother waited. ... 1 made a heroic attempt to 
fight down my terror: I floundered helplessly at the blackboard, tapping at 
it ineffectually with my chalk.... Pyotr Emilyevich narrowed his eyes in 
disgust. 

: “Faugh!” he said at last. “What nonsense! Sit down. Two.” 

That “two” seared itself on my mind like a burning brand. 

I sat down. 

I got a low mark for arithmetic for the first autumn-term. In the meantime 
an important event had happened in my uncle’s family. He had made a trip to 
Syzran to see how things stood and had come back in high spirits, bringing us a 
present of some white sourish pretzels that smelt of frost, strange cities and 
wharves. .. . True enough there were not many skilled cabinet-makers in Syzran 
and only two shabby undertaker’s shops. My aunt was overjoyed and threw 
tearful glances at the icon in the corner whenever she passed by. 
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A great whispering went on between my uncle and his fifteen-year-old son 
Vanya Sud at feck Homes they would busy themselves at the bench, sawing, 
planing, bending. . .. They were very mysterious about it, but by repeated sess 
tioning I got them to tell me what it was: in preparation for the future they 

making a hearse. 5) : 
ci: was that same winter that my classmate Vitya Kalyan invited me to his 
home. He had been ill and wanted to know what lessons we had been doing in 
his absence. A parlourmaid came to fetch me, a haughty young lady dressed in a 
plush cloak. I noticed the look of disgust and pity on her face as I came out 
from behind a pile of coffins, scratching myself. Vitya was sitting in an easy chair 
wrapped in ashawl and reading Hans Andersen’s fairy-tales and looking more like 
a delicate, pampered little girl than ever. The first thing he did was to lead me 
over to a large window, hali-hidden by heavy drapes, and pointing to the snow- 
drifts glistening in the sunshine he said in a dreamy voice: 


“Tell me, have you ever seen a Snow Queen with a gown like that?” 

I shook my head gloomily. No, I hadn’t. Nor had I ever seen such palaces 
as that in which Vitya Kalyan, the lawyer’s son, lived. The walls were hung 
with pictures in massive gilt frames that filled the rooms with a golden glow like 
the inside of a church. The rooms were a magic forest of chairs and sofas and 
tall plants reaching up to the ceiling—an ideal place to play hide and seek! The 
floors gleamed so brightly that I seemed to be walking on shining water. And in 
every room there was some mysterious corner to be explored.... I, the coffin 
boy, proceeded to explore them so thoroughly that Vitya at last remarked 
timidly: 

“I say, you’d better not stand on the canapé in those boots of yours.” 

I made friends with Vitya, and in gratitude for all the wonders he showed me 
1 taught him that one short word which uncle sometimes used to shut auntie 
up. But afterwards I wished I had never been to his house and never seen any- 
THITIS., cee 

In mathematics class things went from bad to worse. I tried very hard, 
I spent all my time at my lessons, I kept at them with all the ferocity of a half- 
starved boy whose bread is about to be:snatched away from him. I hated the idea 
of having to go back to the shabby old blanket, especially after I had been to 
Vitya Kalyan’s house. And I did learn the subject quite well. But as soon as I 
would hear that familiar cough behind the door and as soon as those relentlessly 


boring eyes found me where | sat, I would forget all I had learned and abandon 
myself to bleak despair. , 


Just before the winter holidays Pyotr Emilyevich inscribed another “two” 
in my report card. . 

I went home for the holidays. I knew that the most terrible punishment 
lay ahead of me—the reproach I would read in my father’s eyes. At that time my 
father served as a sales clerk in a grocery shop belonging to a merchant named 
Vladimir Porfiryevich Bystrenin who was also an author and a Narodnik. My 
father examined my report card carefully—after all he sweated hard for every 
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mark it contained. At last he looked up at me through his spectacles and I could 
see that the disgrace of it hurt him more than anything else. “How could you?” 
was all he said. On the first day of the Christmas holiday he thrashed me with 
such fury that he nearly had a heart attack. He said he was punishing me for 
refusing to go and pay my respects to his employer Bystrenin. But I knew that 
I was paying for that “two.” Asa matter of fact I had expected worse: I had feared 
that he would not send me back to Penza. But I was wrong. On the contrary, 
my father was unusually kind and gentle to me when the time came for me to 
leave. He even brought me two bags of sweets and nuts for the journey, and 
those two little packets made me feel a thousand times worse than the thrashing, 
I felt as if my parents had given me a reprieve; they did not want to give up hop- 
ing that perhaps after all one of their kin might one day become a lawyer 
or an engineer or a doctor and help to rescue them all from their humble estate. . .. 

But what could I promise them when Pyotr Emilyevich was waiting for 
me in Penza as inexorable as fate? My father came with me: he said he wanted 
to counsel with my uncle whom he regarded as an experienced man of the 
world. 

They conferred a long time, I also took part on an equal footing with the 
grown-ups. 

“Looks as if we’ll have to give something,” said my father at length. 

He took his long purse out of an inside pocket. It had twin nuts at the bot- 
tom of it for luck—to attract money. Father dug into the purse, pulled out a 
gold five-rouble piece and glanced qutestioningly at my uncle. 

Uncle squinted at the coin and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ought to be done of course, but how?” 

I thought of that paltry coin in relation to Pyotr Emilyevich and I felt 
ashamed for my foolish father. I trembled to think of the disgrace he might bring 
on himself. 

“No,” I said, “there is no need to give anything. I think he’ll die soon 
ANY WAV sw 

I told them what I had already learned from my classmates—Pyotr Emilye- . 
vich had caught pneumonia during the winter holidays and was dangerously 
ill. Both of them looked searchingly at me, especially my uncle, and I guessed 
what was in my uncle’s mind at that moment, for it was my own idea, not his. 
Nothing more was said at the time. Father went back home that evening re- 
solved to wait for a while and see what would happen. 

Next morning as I was leaving for school, my uncle put on his coat and came 
with me. He had sensed that something was in the wind and he did not want to 
miss his chance this time. 

“Call Dalmatych out here,” he said to me when we reached the school. 

Dalmatych was our doorman, an old soldier with bushy eyebrows and side- 
whiskers like those worn by Goncharov, the novelist. After delaying for a few 
minutes for the sake of dignity he went out to my uncle. I don’t know what 
they talked about, but that day for the first time I joined in my classmates 


games with a light heart. 
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Pyotr Emilyevich’s place was taken for the time being by the director’s 
son, a flabby, good-natured student. He gave me a good mark at the very first 
lesson and now the sunlight that poured through the classroom windows seemed 
much brighter to me. My aunt began to cast prayerful glances at the oaken cof- 
fin, and I too measured it with:my eyes: it seemed a bit too large and I began 
to be tormented by the strange fear that because it was too large the miracle 
I longed for would not come to pass. Every day my uncle and aunt asked 
after the health of Pyotr Emilyevich, but no one knew anything about him. 
He lay forgotten in his tiny flat in the white building behind the school 
garden. 

Wonder of wonders! I got a five for the written mathematics test which I 
finished before any of my classmates. My letter with the good news was read aloud 
to the whole family and my father showed it to his employer Bystrenin. 

One day Dalmatych beckoned me aside and growled down to me from his 
great height: “Tell your uncle the Kleminov people have been to see me too... .” 

The next morning I brought a three-rouble note in my glove for him and pre- 
sented it with my uncle’s compliments. My uncle had also asked me to enquire 
whether there would be any news for him soon. But Dalmatych to my-surprise 
grew angry at this and replied sternly: 

thats in wGOd,S* ands. fe. s 

That day mathematics was the first lesson and I spread my copybooks out 
on the desk feeling as lighthearted as a king. Suddenly the familiar harsh cough 
sounded behind the door and Pyotr Emilyevich entered as usual, bowing his 
head slightly and running his clever, pitiless eyes over the class. 

Yes, he was there again. Narrowing his eyes, he asked how far we had ad- . 
vanced in his absence. He wanted to check up on our progress, he said, and amid 
astunned silence he opened his register. 

Who was it to be? 

I did not recognize my own name at first, it was something quite apart from 
me, a menacing thing, with that hissing sound in the middle and that “in” at 
the end. ... I made my way to the blackboard. The light from the huge window 
struck my eyes, blinding me. 

“Two travell-ers!” Pyotr Emilyevich dictated in his harsh voice. 

I stood unable to move. At that moment Pyotr Emilyevich was seized with 
a fit of coughing. He clutched his chest, his whole body began to shake, his face 
turned purple, tears poured down his cheeks. It seemed to last an age. At last it 
subsided and he began again, more feebly this time. 

“Now then, two travellers... .” 

I did not move. I could not move. I stared at him in dumb horror. And a 
spasm of painful hiccoughs gripped me. 


“What’s the matter with you?” Pyotr Emilyevich asked, bending over to me. 
His face was so close to mine that I could see the wrinkles around his eyes 


that were gazing at me with amusement or pity, I could not tell which. I believe 
he understood what was the matter... . 
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He did not give me any mark that day. And he never came back to school 
after that. . 

March came. The brother of one of our sixth-form pupils shot at police chief 
Kandaurov on Cathedral Square. After that a crowd of draymen waylaid the 
student and beat him unmercifully. The air smelt of dirty melting snow and 
—perhaps because everybody was talking about them—the breath of the gallows: 
hovered over the town; and far, far away in the distance the dark fringe of the 
forests was visible in the clear air. 

One day in March during the long recess Dalmatych appeared in our upstairs’ 
corridor—something that had never happened before. I guessed at once why he 
had come and rushed to meet him. He glanced down at me sternly and said in a 
hoarse whisper: 

“Run to your uncle and tell him the party’s dying.” ; 

The recess was not yet over when I returned. There was no sign of anything 
amiss anywhere, and through the window I saw my uncle, who had come 
back with me, sitting on a bench in the little garden, looking like a monk’ 
with his beard and his caracul cap. The folding rule was sticking out of his 
pocket. 

That evening the oaken coffin was taken down from the cupboard and car- 
ried over to the school. As I had thought, it was a little too big, . but 
uncle said a man must know how to sell his wares. Pyotr Emilyevich’s relatives 
were too upset to notice such things. . 


We buried Pyotr Emilyevich one wet, sparkling spring day loud with the 
trickling of melting snow. We walked with bared heads but we did not feel cold. 
Two choirs, one from the church, the other from our school, filled the air with a 
sonorous mourning that left us boys completely unmoved. I was wildly, ecstati- 
cally happy that day. Through my thick school overcoat I could feel the caressing 
warmth of the sun and my heart was bursting with deep tender love for the whole 
world. 

We had learned that the director’s son would be our teacher. The spring 
holidays were approaching, and now in my dreams I already pictured myself 
arriving home a conquering hero in school uniform with the shiny buttons—a won- 
drous future provider for the family. 

In front on the hearse, amid a forest of prickly metal flowers, swayed my 
friend, the oaken coffin. : 

I was a little sad to be parting with the silent witness of my nocturnal 
trepidations. I listened impatiently to the speech the director delivered at 
the graveside, about the deceased having comefrom a poor family and under- 
mined his health by studying and about the hard struggle he had had from 
early youth to acquire an education, and how in spite of his serious illness he had 
continued while teachingin the school towork fora doctorate, thereby no 
doubt hastening his untimely end. I was in a hurry to get home, to uncle and 
aunt, for there was to be a celebration that day in my honour as the chief bene- 
factor. 
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My uncle and Vanya had done no work that day. The rough hospital coffins 
were pushed aside; some had been piled on top of the cupboard where the oaken 
coffin had stood and the sun played on them up there. In the middle of the 
cleanly swept room stood a long table piled high with good things to eat, everything 
glowing and sparkling—bottles of wine, plates of pink ham and yellow cheese, 
sausage and sardines, and in addition to everything else, a huge tureen of steam- 
ing borshch with a crimson layer of rich fat on it. Uncle seated himself at the 
table with his cat on his knees, beaming with contentment, the picture of a bread- 
winner who has done well by his family. Beside him sat Dalmatych in all his 
dignity, his chest ablaze with medals, surveying the wonderful spread from under 
his beetle brows. Auntie in a black dress trimmed with beads and a chignon in 
her hair, bustled back and forth from the kitchen to the table smiling her tearful 
smile. The first glass was drunk to the deceased, that his soul might rest in peace. 
A glass of sweet red wine was poured for me too, which out of politeness I at first 
refused and then accepted, and soon the coffins gleaming in the sunshine began 
to float dreamily off into space. 

Dalmatych also brightened up after a while and patted my head with a 
patronizing air. - . 

“Study hard, young man,” he said. “Study as hard as you can.” 

Then Vanya was told to bring his accordion and play us a tune. 

That spring, when the snow had all melted, my uncle moved with his whole 
family to Syzran and I went to live with another uncle, a shoemaker. 


Translated by Rose Prokofieva 


BITERATURE AND THE RTS 


Anatoli BOCHAROV 


THEMES OF SOVIET SONGS ~ 


New Times—New Songs 


AYINGS about new times needing new songs are no doubt as common in 
other languages as they are in Russian. 
But their truth has been demonstrated with especial clarity during 
Soviet times. The Soviet popular song, while indivisibly linked with the 
traditions of the Russian song, at the same time has a new imagery, intonation 
and composition. 

In the past we had many kinds of songs —peasant songs, soldier songs, 
factory songs, ritual songs, etc. Each was popular among different sections 
and classes in society, with widely differing and at times even opposing 
interests and tastes. But today songs have appeared which express the thoughts 
and sentiments of the whole people, because the people itself has become a single 
whole, united by a common aim. 

During the first post-Revolution years songs were created which conveyed 
the austere and splendid spirit of that epoch. Demyan Bedny’s The Farewell 
(music by Vasilyev-Buglai) with its straightforward story of the departure of 
volunteers for the Red Army, the stirring beat of D’Aktil’s militant Red Caval- 
ry, (music by Pokrass), Bezymensky’s vigorous Young Guard march and the calm 
strength of Aseyev’s Girl with a Gun (music by Davidenko) are remembered to this 
day. It was during those years too that there appeared a heroic song by an un- 
known author about the death of a Comsomol scout—Far Away Across the 
River—a song whose poignant lyricism is stirring even today. 

But all these were just milestones along the road to new genre, the prepara- 
tions for an all-round advance. ‘ 

Life insistently demanded new songs, varied in theme, genre, technique and 
image, capable of voicing the whole range of emotions experienced by contempo- 
rary man. Addressing the First Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934 Maxiin Gorky 
said, “The world will listen gratefully and attentively to the voice of the 
poets if they, together with the musicians, try to create songs — songs which 
the world has not got, but which it must have.” 
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Such songs began to appear during the second half of the thirties. 

The composer Dunayevsky and the poet Lebedev-Kumach are considered © 
to be the founders of the Soviet popular song tradition. From their pens came 
scores of the most varied sorts of songs—impressive songs about the homeland, 
the Red Army and the collective farmers; lively sports songs, humourous songs — 
and children’s songs, songs of love, of friendship and of happy meetings. With. 
a circulation of about 2,500,600 copies, the books of Lebedev-Kumach hold 
the third place among those of contemporary poets, following those of Maya- 
kovsky and Tvardovsky. The next.in line is another song-writer poet Isakovsky. 

Our songs are known and loved abroad. After a visit to Czechoslovakia in 
1938 the late Alexander Fadeyev recalled: “I travelled in a train full of anti- 
fascist workers who were going to Liberéc, where the annual Day of Culture was 
being celebrated. At first I thought I was on a Soviet train, travelling not to the 
Czechoslovak town of Liberec but to our own Lyubertsy, not far from Moscow. 
The whole train was singing Soviet songs. I heard Moscow Mine and the march 
from The Merry Fellows. Those Czech and German anti-fascists sang almost all 
the songs of Lebedev-Kumach and Dunayevsky in their own languages. My 
heart, the heart of a Soviet citizen, of a Soviet writer, was filled with pride and 
happiness because tens of thousands of anti-fascists were going to a meeting with 
Soviet songs on their lips.” ; 

Certainly this success was predetermined by the themes of the songs. They 
are invariably imbued with the feeling of mutual confidence and comradely as- 
sistance in the job in hand: 


In the pit where coal is mined, kind glances welcomed him, 
Friendly hands at every step taught him how to work. 

(Boris Laskin, The Hills Sleep, music by N. Bogoslovsky) 
and in battle: 

At the trenches they greeted him 

Like a brother, and there 

Like a comrade. they treated him— 

He found friends everywhere. 

(Mikhail Isakovsky, The Flame, to folk music) 

and even in unrequited love: 

Hold your head up—don’t look blue, 

Faithful friends remain. 


If your heart is warm and true, 
She'll come back again. 


(Sergei Alymov, Vasya-Vasilyok, music by A. Novikov) 
_ There are many songs about different aspects of all-embracing Soviet friend- 
ship. But here it is a question not only—indeed, perhaps, not so much—of theme, 
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What is much more important is the new treatment of the theme. In the best 
Soviet songs what is personal is inseparably linked with what is general, what 
belongs to the whole people. The reverse is also true—the interests of the whole 
become those of the part, that is, of the individual. 

Take, for example, the still popular Song of the Motherland composed and 
written by Dunayevsky and Lebedev-Kumach as long ago as 1935 and now inter- 
nationally famous. It tells of the ylory of the Soviet homeland, of the greatness 
of its people and of the common destiny of each man and his people. This com- 
mon destiny is not merely expressed in a declamatory fashion, but is also woven 
into the whole fabric of the text. 

The words: 


Ev’rywhere man proudly walks as master 
Of his own unbounded motherland. 


have an epic quality. Then follow the lines: 


And throughout our land the proud word “Comrade” 
Is for us the sweetest sound we know. 


while the chorus as it were draws the conclusion: 


There’s no other land the whole world over 
Where man walks the earth so proud and free. 


Thus in this song personal feelings near and dear to every Soviet man are in- 
separately linked with pictures of life of the vast country. In this way simple 
feelings become great emotions. oe 

Such a “contrapuntal” method enables the composer to solve a difficult ide- 
ological problem—that of potraying the unity between man and his people. 


The Publicist Song 


Three “epicentres” can be discerned in the development of the Soviet 
popular song: the triumphant Song of the Motherland (in the mid-thirties); 
Lebedev-Kumach’s austere The Sacred War, music by A. Alexandrov (in the 
war years); and, finally, Oshanin’s invocatory World Democratic Youth March 
(in post-war years). Those are the three themes around which our songs developed, 
each with its own harmonies and tints. 

All these themes are in essence subordinate to one basic theme—that of the © 
community of purpose existing between man and his country, between man and his 
people, between man and mankind. This is the main line of development for our 
popular publicist song. Indeed, is not the concern of each for the fate of his peo- 
ple and, more widely, of all peoples, the root of the feeling and the source of the songs 
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about the fight for peace which have brought our music no small fame in the post- — 
war years? 
& vigorous lines charged with feeling Oshanin’s World Democratic Youth 


March (music by A. Novikov) appeals to each of us: 


We are the youth, 

And the world acclaims our song of truth. 
Fverywhere the youth is singing friendship’s song 
Friendship’s song, friendship’s song. 


Young folks are singing 
Happiness bringing, 
Friendship to all the world. 


A passionate appeal to all people of good will, to all who believe in the 
victory of the forces of life over the forces of death is also contained in other songs 
—Zharov’s We Are For Peace (music by S. Tulikov), Sofronov’s Join, Hands, 
Comrades, Over the Ocean (music by S. Katz), and Frenkel’s /n Defence oj-Peace 
(music by V. Bely), etc. . 

The success of these songs is all the more gratifying because the publicist 
song is perhaps the most difficult of all, in that it demands the ability to express 
the people’s thoughts regarding the key problems of political and social life in 
expressive imagery. 

Man no longer feels himself alone, lost in a cold and hostile world; he begins 
to feel himself part of a team. It is in this that the optimism of the Soviet song is » 
to be found. Furthermore another theme has also become part of the Soviet song 
—that of the ordinary man becoming the master of his country and of history. 
“We are conquering space and time, we are the young masters of the land,” writes 
Lebedev-Kumach in his March of the Merry Fellows, music by Dunaevsky. It is 
natural that his favourite adjectives should be “young” and “happy”: “the 
young world,” “young joy,” and even “the happy wind.” 

Into the foreground came praise for the work of the ordinary man, the grandeur 
of impressive but realisable dreams. The vivid colours, the festive spirit which 
is so much a part of the music of our songs adds still more to the romanticism 
of our great hopes and our great achievements. 

Here again, it can be stated that the Soviet song is a song about the struggle 
for happiness, about the joyful path of labour, and the conquest of nature. 


Seviet Army Songs 
Songs for and about the army have undergone many changes. 
In modern songs the main theme is that of the “parting without tears,” as 
opposed to the traditional songs about recruits’ departure for army service, 


which under tsarism was something akin in its sadness to a funeral for it involved 
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almost a lifetime separation. Now, “parting without tears” shows a clear rec- 
ognition of a patriotic responsibility. 

Why is this theme so pronounced in songs such as Lebedev-Kumach’s / 
Was Saying Good-Bye, Isakovsky’s Lyubushka (music by 1. Shishov) and in 
Surkov’s Girl From the Volga (music by S. Katz). Because now we have an 
army of a completely different kind, and the attitude to it has undergone a 
complete change. 

Our people have endured many harsh years of struggle: first the Civil War 
and the Intervention, then the treacherous armed raids across our frontiers and, 
finally, the prolonged battles of the Second World War. It is not surprising that 
the army which defended the people should win its love and affection. And this 
could not but be reflected in its songs. Our army has scarcely any special songs, 
with the exception of a few drill tunes. The people and the army sing the same 
songs, either songs which come to the army from'the people or come to the people 
from the army, above all, the songs about heroes. 

The romantic youth of our young people would be the poorer without the 
songs about Chapayev, Shchors, Budyonny and other Civil War commanders. 
Few ever knew the sailor Zheleznyakov, one of many Red Commanders. But Go- 
lodny’s song (music by M. Blanter) describing Zheleznyakov’s° heroic death 
made his name famous throughout the land, while the house in which he was 
_ born became a Mecca for youngsters. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, the songs sung by our soldiers are not at 
all bellicose in character. But there is logic in this—logic which, by the way, 
explains the general popularity of army songs: our army is the offspring of 
| a peace-loving people. This was very tersely expressed twenty years ago by: 
_ Svetlov in his Song of Kakhovka (music by Dunaeysky) which says, “We’re peace- 
loving people, but our armoured train is standing, steam-up, in its siding.” 

Soviet Army songs were especially poputar among the general public during 
the Second World War. These were the songs of the soldier-liberator. Not one 
of them refers to the desire to conquer foreign lands, although in each you will 
- find love and longing for the native land. It is difficult to decide whether or not 
- Oshanin’s Roads (music by Novikov), one of the best Soviet lyrics and, per- 
haps, the best of Oshanin’s works, is or is not a soldier’s song. The song is a lyr- 
ical meditation on the hardships of the soldier’s life in the face of fire and death, 
_ and of the love for his native land which he has carried with him all the way. 
- The sadness of the recollections about the grief and losses do not become weak- 
ness; they only underline his spiritual firmness and strength. This mood was 
typical of the people during the post-war years. 

Even the song’s composition—the alternation of new and repeated lines— 
expressively conveys the meditative mood when a man all the time keeps re- 
turning to thoughts of the war years, each time developing them in a new way, 
overcoming the sadness. The non-rhyming last line also corresponds to its 
meditative character, making the listener expect some continuation—recollections 
about the past, after all, are so varied and deep that they seem to have no 


proper ending. 
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Old Russian lyrical songs were mostly songs about true love and faithfulness. 
But it is only in the Soviet lyrical popular song that a social, patriotic under- 
tone can be sensed. ; 

Songs like Isakovsky’s The Flame and Fatyanov’s Sunny Meadow (music 
by V. Solovyov-Sedoi) tell how the faithfulness of those at home helps the 
soldier at the front, while Surkov’s Dug-Out (music by K. Listov) or Dolmatov- 
sky’s My Beloved (music by M. Blanter) tell of the soldier’s faithfulness to 
the girl he loves—faithfulness, in fact, to all that he has left behind and to the 
country that gave him all he holds dear. These songs sing of the clear, pure sen- 
timents of our people and their humanity. By no means the only example of 
this isa song which went round the world—Isakovsky’s Katyusha, (music by 
M. Blanter), asong about loyalty to one’s country, one’s word, and one’s love. 
The heroine does not complain or pray for help and pity, as was the case in the 
old songs; she only wants her beloved to know how she feels: 


Let him keep good watch along the border 
And his love Katyusha’s heart will keep. 


A good song will win millions of hearts, each different from the other. It 
might seem that in one comparatively restricted genre appealing to 
everybody the writer would be in danger of losing his individuality, of adopting 
some standardized model. But the history of the Soviet popular song reaffirms 
an old truth: a “typical,” or average song will not last long; it is the passion 
of the writer and composer which gives a song life, and the more inimitable is the 
thought behind it and, therefore, its whole structure, the more certain is its 
SUCCESS. 

The Soviet popular song is becoming ever more varied andrich in content. 
Scores of writers, each with their favourite themes and techniques, are making 
their contribution to the treasure-house of Soviet song. Some we have been able 
to mention here, others we have omitted, but altogether they make up a whole 
orchestra playing an inexhaustible suite on the themes of Soviet life. 


Yuri KHALAMINSKY 


THE SOVIET ARMY 
IN GRAPHIC ART 


—————— 


HE Soviet Army occupies no small place in our graphic art. This is un- 
derstandable, for the Soviet state was born in the storm of Revolution, 
passed through the fire of Civil War and Intervention and was tempered 
in the battles of the Great Patriotic War. Millions of Soviet people— 

workers and peasants in soldiers uniforms—defended the freedom of their 
socialist homeland on the battle field. Hence the story of the Red Army is 
primarily the story of the Soviet people and their leaders, their patriotic exploits 
and boundless love for their country. 

Our army has always been a protector of cultural treasures. Both during 
the Civil War and the Great Patriotic War, Soviet fighting men saved the na- 
tion’s art monuments from destruction often at the cost of their own lives. The 
famous Sevastopol Panorama (by Franz Rubo), for example, was removed from 
the building which had been set on fire by fascist bombs and carried to safety 
on the last boat to leave the besieged city. 


The founder of Soviet battle painting was Mitrofan Grekov (1882—1934). 
A soldier himself, who took part in the Civil War in the South of Russia where 
some of the bitterest fighting occured, he shared with his Red Army comrades 
all the hardships and dangers of frontline existence. The result of his Civil War 
experiences was a series of canvases notable for their powerful realism and deep 
understanding of the character and spirit of the Soviet fighting man. 

An outstanding example of Grekov’s work is the painting A Budyonny 

- Recruit. A peasant, no longer young, is*riding on horseback across the steppes 
to join Budyonny’s forces; his face is grave and thoughtful as he ponders his 
momentous decision to throw in his lot with the Revolution. Another painting 

_ in the same spirit is that called Joining the Volodarsky Regiment of Novocherkassk, 
showing the workers flocking into the Red Army. His famous Tachanka is a pic- 
ture that embodies, as it were, the romanticism of the revolutionary struggle. 

Grekov’s work is vigorous and optimistic, full of faith in the justice of the 
people’s cause. His remarkable zest for life is particularly evident in one of his 
last pictures Buglers of the First Mounted Army. 

A Red cavalry unit is moving across the steppe with the regimental buglers 
riding at the head of the column in the foreground of the picture. The men are 
not in uniform—some have boots, but many have only puttees, some wear caps, 
others, the Cossack fur hats—the young Soviet republic cannot yet afford to 
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dress its army properly. But the buglers riding in front are mounted on white — 
horses, perfectly groomed and matched, and in this one senses the pride and — 
peculiar vanity of the cavalryman. The noonday sun is almost at its zenith and 
its dazzling light shines full on the column. Even the horses’ hooves where the 
shadows fall catch its bright gleam. The faces of the buglers are lit up by the 
sun. The whole picture is a blaze of colour. The yellow sand of the road, the 
white horses, the brass bugles, the fresh green of the steppe, the red banner against 
the background of the bright blue sky with its fleecy white clouds ali combine 
to convey a feeling of uplift and exhilaration to the beholder. 

Attention to man, a significant feature of Soviet battle painting, paved 
the way for a rapid development of the portrait genre. In the best works of the 
battle genre the accent was laid not on the superficial martial attributes but on 
psychological depth. A notable instance is the portrait of the writer Dmitri 
Furmanov painted during the Civil War by Sergei Malyutin. The renowned 
commissar of the Chapayev division; a man of peerless courage, author of the 
book about Chapayev and his campaigns, is presented by the artist as a thought- 
ful young man with keen intelligent eyes and a tall softly moulded forehead. 
There is not a trace of idealization about this portrait, yet the spectator cannot 
but be impressed by the suggestion of inner strength and spiritual integrity it 
conveys. 

v time went on Soviet battle painting besides battle scenes included 
various other aspects of the army life. In time of war all the forces of society are 
set in motion and the true artist is he who perceives military problems in broad 
perspective, in all their historical and human complexity. 

The moral make-up of men who are dedicated to a lofty ideal for which 

they are prepared to give their lives has always inspired our artists. In Boris 
Iohanson’s picture /nterrogation of Communists a sailor and a young girl 
.Stand before their Whiteguard captors. Though their hands are bound behind 
their backs, though the bayonet of the guard at the door gleams menacingly in 
the background and one knows that the interrogation can only end in the execu- 
tion of the prisoners, the proud bearing of the captive Communists, their un- 
wavering glance, the faint look of contempt on their faces bespeak a moral superi- 
ority that leaves no doubt as to which cause has justice on its side. 

Another picture similarly difficult to class in the category of traditional 
battle painting is Alexander Deineka’s The Defence of Petrograd. Here too there 
is no battle, not even men in uniform. Deineka shows us armed workers marching 
off to defend their city, the cradle of the Russian Revolution. In the stern 
rhythm of the composition, the austere colouring, the grim resolution on the faces. 
of the marching workers we feel the indomitable spirit of that heroic period 
when the fate of the wholecountry, the fate of the Revolution was being decided. 

The defence of the homeland interested so many artists that exhibitions on 
this subject became a regular feature of Soviet art life testifying not only to the 
growing bond between the artist and the armed forces, but to the triumph of the 
realistic school of painting. These exhibitions offered a wide variety of styles 
from the precise, almost pedantic compositions of Nikolai Samokish and the 
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Moscow Outskirts in 1941. By A. Deinel 


Have You Volunteered? (1920) 
By D. Moor 


AOBPOBOADUEM? 


Red Armyman, Save Us! (1942) ~ RBOWH PeencHal + 


By wacertiee ch ACU! 


works of Georgi Savitsky with their concentration on detail to the richly col- 
oured paintings of Pyotr Konchalovsky, the romantic canvases of Nikolai Nikonov - 
and the works of such highly original painters as Kuzma Petrov-Vodkin, Pavel 
Sokolov-Skalya, Mikhail Avilov, Pyotr Mukhmin, etc. 

Naturally, there are artists today for whom the Soviet Army and its men are 
the dominant theme of their art. As far back as 1934 an art studio named after 
Grekov was established in the army with the aim of carrying on the traditions of 
the first Soviet painter of battle pieces. This experiment in developing the artistic 
talent of young Red Armymen bore rich fruit. The Grekov Studio produced many 
artists who have distinguished themselves in the battle genre. Particularly 
noteworthy was their work during the Great Patriotic War. 

Immediately after the outbreak of hostilities, arresting posters calling for 
resistance to the enemy appeared on the streets and squares of Soviet towns and 
villages. The poster artists had gone into action. They turned out dozens of post- 
ers, illustrated leaflets and proclamations every day. As we leaf through this 
vast artistic chronicle of the war today, the noble image of the Soviet people 
rises before us in all its majesty. 

Who can forget Victor Koretsky’s moving poster Red Armyman, Save Us! 
The mother and child representing the present and the future of the world, are 
merged in the eternal symbol, but a symbol informed with new meaning—it 
stirred in the hearts of the Soviet people the passionate desire to protect human 
life and happiness against the disaster of war. 

The artist who accompanies the fighting men on their long, weary marches, 
often as a plain soldier himself, knows that for the thousands of men involved 
in it war is a tough daily grind, a life apart, governed by its own laws and with 
its own logic. This life cannot but lay its unmistakable stamp on people, al- 
tering their very appearance, their gait, their facial expression. Yet at the same 
time there is a simple human side to frontline life. 

It is this aspect of army life that is so convincingly recorded in the masterly 
wartime sketches of another Grekov Studio artist Anatoli Kokorin. Kokorin’s 
drawings possess the inimitable charm of sincerity and directness. Collected in 
the album Frontline Diary, they comprise a fascinating record of everyday life 
in the Soviet Army during the war, with glimpses of new, liberated peoples and 

regenerated cities. 
| One of the first large canvases painted during the war was the Military 
Parade on Red Square, Moscow, Novemter 7, 1941, by the distinguished Soviet 
artist Konstantin Yuon. The picture conveys the tense atmosphere of this tra- 
ditional ceremony held in those grim years. 

Naturally, each artist in the battle genre gave his own treatment to the 
war theme. The Ukrainian Victor Puzyrkov, for instance, depicted a furious _ 
attack by a naval landing foree—Black Sea Sailors. Vladimir Odintsov painted 
a tragic picture called For Stalingrad showing a group of fighting men discover- 
ing a fallen comrade buried in the snow. In On the Approaches to Stalingrad by 
Ivan Evstigneyev, of the Grekov Studio, we see only a small portion of a semi- 
demolished dug-out, yet the grim determination of the men holding it shows 
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that this tiny strip of battle-scarred earth is for them an inalienable part of their 
native land of which every stone, every blade of grass is precious. 

Another Grekov Studio artist who rose to prominence during the war is 
Pyotr Krivonogov, author of canvases giving a broad and original panorama of 
some of the famous battles that decided the outcome of the war. In one of these, 
Victory, we see the victorious Soviet soldiers on the steps of the still smoking 
Reichstag. For each of these men the joy of victory is tempered by painful and 
bitter memories, yet the general mood of the painting is optimistic. 

As we have already noted, optimism is a characteristic trait of Soviet pic- 
torial art. This is strikingly evident in Yuri Neprintsev’s picture Relaxing After 
Battle, on a theme suggested by Alexander Tvardovsky’s popular poem Vasili 
Tyorkin. A group of soldiers resting in the woods during a lull in the fighting are 
gathered around the jolly regimental favourite. In spite of the obvious differenc- 
es of characters and backgrounds, one feels that these strong, good-natured, 
simple-hearted men in soldiers’ uniform are linked by bonds of comradeship and 
mutual sympathy that have been tried and tested in the fire of battle. 

An artist with a lyrical bent is Boris Nemensky, a member of the younger 
generation of painters. One remembers his picture Buddies, showing soldiers 
exchanging reminiscences of home and peacetime life around the dim dug-out 
fire. One of Nemensky’s best works, Mother records a wartime scene familiar to 
many who traversed the roads of war. A company of soldiers lie asleep in 
complete exhaustion on the floor of a peasant hut. An elderly woman is 
gazing down at these war-weary strangers with an expression of infinite love, 
wisdom and kindliness that lends her whole figure a symbolic quality; she is 
the Motherland guarding her valiant sons. 

In book illustration too one finds many notable works on the war theme. 
Particularly outstanding are Nikolai Zhukov’s illustrations to Boris Polevoy’s 
The Story of a Real Man. Closely following the line of the plot, the artist brings 
out the staunch courage and heroism of ordinary people. 

Some expressive sculptural portraits of fighting men and officers of the So- 
viet Army were executed by Vera Mukhina, Ivan Pershudchev and other sculp- 
tors. But perhaps the most striking figure in the gallery of war heroes created 
by our sculptors is Nikolai Tomsky’s monument to Army General I. D. Chernya- 
khovsky. The strong and purposeful figure of the general, standing on the tank 
turret, might well serve to typify the contemporary Soviet Army commander. 

The very essence of the Soviet Army, its spirit and purpose seems to be em- 
bodied in the monument to the Soviet fighting men who fell in the war against 
fascism, which stands in Berlin, the city from whence sprang the evil force that 
brought so much pain and suffering to mankind. The monument is by the sculp- 
tor Evgeni Vuchetich—the powerful figure of the Soviet soldier holding in his 
arms a child who has sought his protection. This child’s expressive movement 
evokes feelings of both pity and anger at the cruelty of war. With his gigantic 
sword the soldier has rent the fascist swastika that lies in the dust. He stands 


a symbol of strength and confidence in the justice of his cause—the defence of 
world peace. 


ITERATURE AND THE ARTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Inna BERNSTEIN 


THE MODERN 
CZECHOSLOVAK NOVEL 


ZECHOSLOVAK literature is a literature with firmly established 
traditions. One of its outstanding features is its superb psychological 
analysis of the characters depicted. Many Czechoslovak novels, especially 
those of the twenties and thirties, reveal this subtle understanding of 

human psychology. ¢ 

Czechoslovak literature today, which has become a dynamic force in the build- 
ing of socialism, has acquired a number of new features. The novel, for instance, 
tends to give a broad epic delineation of realitv. Typical of the new novel is the — 
attention paid to man as a member of society and the presentation of the characters 
against the background of historic events. The great social transformation taking 
‘place in the country serve as a source of inspiration for the writers, who turn more 
and more often to the theme of creative labour. 

The finest modern Czechoslovak works combine these features with new 
achievements in analysing the inner worldof man. This is particularly true of a 
trilogy by Marie Pujmanova, two parts of which were written in the post-war years, 
the novels by Vaclav Reza¢, The Ojfensive and The Battle, and of a number of other 
books recently published. Czechoslovak critics consider these tendencies very signif- 
icant. Some of them regard therevelationof the “spiritual life” of the characters 
as the main trend in the development of the Czechoslovak novel. It is from this 

“point of view that I should like to examine several recent publications which 
have aroused animated discussion in Czechoslovakia. 

Let us begin with the well-known novel by Jan Otéena8ek, Citizen Brych. 

The author deeply analyses the thoughts and feelings of his character, the in- 
tellectual Franti8ek Brych, who is painfully trying to find the right path in the 
intricate situation attendant upon the political events of February 1948 and who 

at the eleventh hour keeps himself from betraying his country. The author who 
raises the acute problem of the position of the intelligentsia today was particularly 
successful in convincingly showing the transformation of his main character from 
a passive philistine, a casual observer of life, into a conscious, active citizen of 
his country. In telling of the thoughts and feelings of this man and describing the 
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path by which he arrives at the truth, a path of serious inner struggle, Otéenadek 
effectively presents the great historical trend underlying the transformation of his 
character. The novel deals not only with the fate of the intelligentsia, but also 
with the fate of Czechoslovakia. 

Man’s quest for his place in society is one of the central themes in modern 
literature. : 

This theme acquires real significance when the evolution of the person is 
interwoven with his emotional and spiritual life and touches upon a number of 
questions concerning the meaning of life itself. The complicated spiritual strug- 
gle which Brych lives through during the February 1948 events is reflected not only 
in his political views, but also in his attitude towards the woman he loves, towards 
his friends and colleagues, and even in his feelings as he looks at the panorama of 
his native Prague and the mountains. 

With such an approach to a portrayal of man abstract psychological experi- 
mentation is not possible. The study of man’s psychology requires close examina- 
tion of many-sided reality which permits a portrayal of great public events through 
individual lives. 

It is just such a study of the human personality that has been made in Norbert 
Fryd’s novel, People in a Box. Much has been written about prisoners in fascist 
camps, but Fryd has approached the theme in a new way. The writer, who himself 
has experienced all the horrors of a fascist concentration camp, has presented a 
picture of camp life in all its diversity, at times, in grotesque contrasts. Side by 
side with the people arrested for political reasons and as a result of racial 
discrimination who have been subjected to extreme humiliation and desperation, 
we see other prisoners, chiefly German criminals who enjoy vast power. On the 
_ one hand, we see people who manifest amazing courage and heroism under these 
inhuman conditions; people of high moral qualities, who organize a closely united 
group welded by the striving to save as many lives as possible; on the other hand, 
we have creatures willing to resort to the vilest, basest means in order to secure 
their own well-being. : 

Although his novel presents characters with whom we are already familiar 
from other works, as the SS troopers who are infinitely cruel and have lost all sem- 
blance to human beings, and their victims who heroically continue to struggle 
despite the difficult circumstances, yet there is not a single portrayal in the book 
which can be called schematic. The Prague intellectual, Zdenék, finds it difficult 
to overcome his individualistic trends and egoism, his weakness and passivity; 
in the noble personalities of the doctors, themselves prisoners, who do so much to 
save their comrades, the author does not attempt to underestimate the bewilder- 
ment of the intellectual, his stubborn refusal to understand the political side 
of life. Fryd’s truly realistic skill is seen in the fact that each of his characters 
acts, speaks, thinks as only he can act, speak and think, and every gesture of 
sit ee something inimitable, something which distinguishes one person from 

_ There are various artistic methods to which Fryd recourses: sometimes he 
discloses the inner life of his hero by directly analysing his thoughts and feelings, 
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Soviet Armyman. 


By I. Pershudchey 


as he does with Zdenék; sometimes he reveals the person chiefly through his w 
and deeds, as he does with Frosch. But no ee who the eile. oe 
episodic one, we see a living human being, in whom the positive and negative traits 
are interwoven as inherently as they are in life. The author clearly shows that no 
matter what the individual characteristics of the SS troopers are, the boundless 
power they have over the lives of the prisoners and the system of abuse employed 
there of which they are a part, inevitably develop inhuman qualities both in 
the cowardly kitchen chéf and in the vicious, hysterical camp warden, Ros- 
shauptova. 

“I wanted my book to reflect my faith in man and to show what hampers 
him from being good,” Fryd wrote. 

Faith in man is the leit-motif of this book. In spite of the monstrous system 
for suppressing and depraving the human being—and that was one of the aims of 
the fascist camps—the characters in Fryd’s novel preserve what is genuinely hu- 
man in them and what impels them to protest and brightens the impenetrable 
gloom of their camp life. The human element is seen in the courageous action of the 
Spanish Communist, Diego, who decides upon open resistance, and in the help 
given to sick, hungry comrades at terrible risk, in the attempts to hide prisoners 
who are doomed to death, and also in the selfless struggle of the doctors against 
the SS troopers, who try to conceal the fact that an epidemic of typhus has broken 
out in camp. 

Yet while the author describes life in the fascist camp, he does not 
become a mere photographer of camp horrors. The novel is far from being a 
mere naturalistic “pursuit of facts.” It reflects his ability to select details, to 
present keen situations which clearly portray the characters, human relations, 
conditions. 

Some Czechoslovak critics consider it a defect of the novel People in a Box 
that the author, while striving for “complete, epic objectiveness” does not, in 
his evaluation of reality, rise above the level of his characters, does not go beyond 
what they know. Perhaps this criticism is well-founded. But it seems to me that 
the true value of the novel lies in something else: it continues the basic trend of 
the present-day Czechoslovak novel. It answers one of the most important ques- 
tions of modern times, namely, how can man retain his self-respect, his human 
countenance when the reaction is launching an offensive, how can he find his right 
place in a situation of tense social struggle? And the answer given here is the answer 
given by all progressive literature today: man can save himself from hostile forces 
not by being individualistic and passive, but by joining the common struggle 
for the progressive ideas of his day. 

This very same question is raised in a novel by Edvard Valenta, Follow 
the Green Light! In order to answer it Valenta made a most scrupulous study of 
all the ins and outs of human psychology. And the specilic artistic methods he 
employs are subordinated to this goal. Every chapter whose action is almost en- 
tirely connected with the main character of the book, the writer Simon, is followed 
by a “lyrical intermezzo” in which the thoughts and emotions of this character 
are conveyed in the first person. (The method employed by Valenta reminds us 
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very much of Rezat’s novel, The Mountain Pass, in which the problem of over- 
coming one’s individualism is just as closely bound withe creative quests _and in 
which “lyrical intermezzos” are also widely used.) The author places his main char- 
acter in an intricate situation: despite the enemy occupation he is his own mast- 
er, for illness saves him from being mobilized for work, and the unexpected re- 
publication of a book of his frees him from financial worries. Simon moves to 
the village, where he wants to live the life of a lone observer who, in his leisure, 
writes a book and paints landscapes. This situation helps the author concentrate 
his attention on an analysis of the thoughts and feelings of the main character, 
especially since he is living a tense intellectual life and is engaged in most pene- 
trating self-analysis. a) 

Life is thus presented through the inner world of the main character. Simon 
is a person inclined to egocentricity, to tormenting, harassing reflection, a person 
who artificially isolates himself from life, avoids people and is extremely passive. 
He is unable to bring joy to those close to him. The slow death of his brainsick 
wife, gradually transforms his love for her into a feeling of repulsion and makes _ 
him indifferent to his daughter. This extremely sensitive and frustrated girl unable 
to reconcile herself to the stuffy atmosphere of occupation, and deprived of the 
attention and love of her father whom she adores, commits suicide. Simon’s 
second wife also suffers from his egoism and spiritual vacuity. It is this which 
prompts her unfaithfulness to him—the reason why Simon leaves her. The 
reader learns of all this only from the hero’s own reminiscences. 

When Simon first comes to the country-side, he is only coldly curious about 
the people around him. And his affair with a young widow is just as cold and ego- 
istic for he fully realizes he does not love her. Even his hatred for the occupa- 
tion forces and his dreams of the liberation of his country are of an abstract 
nature. 

Simon’s views change during his work on a new novel. At first he 
plans to describe a purely psychopathic case, but then he attempts to recreate 
the griefs of the ordinary people with whom he comes into contact. Even these 
griefs and the consolation which the author affords his characters in the form of 
dreams in which their desires come true, are but the fruit of cold professional imag- 

ination. But as he gets into closer touch with the ordinary people and begins, 

almost involuntarily, to take part in their struggle, Simon notices that his own 
pessimistic view of human nature changes, a view which he had considered immu- 
table. How much spiritual beauty and courage these ordinary people manifest, 
people who formerly had not interested him at all. Gradually Simon comes to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to isolate oneself from real life, that no magic 
dreams at night can replace the joys of reality or save one from its worries. And 
as he works on his book he comes to feel that only one thing awaits the lone, lost, 
person—death, and that only as part of the collective, which is immortal, can one 
accomplish something which will outlast even death. His conception of the world 
and people finally changes completely when he meets Soviet parachutists in whom 
he sees the living personification of heroism, about which he, Simon, had merely 
theorized for so long and so vainly. 
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Thus life itself prompts Simon to abandon his egoistic solitude. And now it is 
with all his heart, and not merely with his cold logic, that he begins to understand 
human tragedies and to take part in the underground struggle of the people against 
the forces of occupation. Risking his own life to help Soviet soldiers, Simon finally 
comes to understand the meaning of life, which for so tong he could not fathom. 
This feeling of joyous pride in his participation in that immortal force enables 
ey courageously and calmly to meet death at the hands of the fascist mur- 

erers. 

While pursuing the fruitful traditions of the Czechoslovak psychological novel, 
Valenta has not escaped certain errors. As one Czechoslovak critic put it, the author 
“breaks reality up into parts inorder to put it together again.” To a certain ex- 
tent he succeeds. But a too petty analysis of the psychology of his characters 
sometimes interferes with the synthesis and prevents him from giving us a complete, 
harmonious picture of his hero. At times it is difficult for us to understand which 
idea of those that struggle against each other in the soul of the person, is the one 
that wins out. And although Simon’s evolution is most impressive in itself, 
the question involuntarily arises: Isn’t it one of those momentary transforma- 
tions of an extremely controversial person who is torn between faith and bitter 
cynicism? 

This, it seems to me, contradicts the intention of the author himself and re- 
sults from the fact that Valenta, in his merciless, intense analysis, sometimes steps 
across the boundary separating the psychological from the psychopathic. Simon 
is not only the central figure of the novel; he also serves as the criterion for all 
things in it. Most of the characters live only for his sake, to enable the author to 
portray him from all possible angles. Indeed, there is no other evaluation of events 
here than that given by the maincharacter, and it is he himself who destroys his 
own frequently bewildered, false ideas. The methods used by the author to throw 
the spotlight on Simon to a certain extent prevent him from creating a general 
picture and limit the scope and significance of his generalizations. 

The dangers latent in the method of micro-psychology are particularly mani- 
fest in a collection of stories by Alfons Bednar called Hours and Minutes. Whereas 
Valenta, through the minute twists and turns of his characters’ psychology suc- 
ceeds in producing a realistic picture of life, Bednar does not give a true portrayal 
of his character’s feelings and emotions, but resorts to a psychopathological anal- 
ysis. Characteristic of him is that his interest in psychopathology is closely con- 
nected with the general, profoundly pessimistic idea of the book and a tendency to 
distort the truth of life in Czechoslovakia of today. This is especially true, for in- 
stance, of the narrative, The Unfinished House, whose action takes place in our 
days (the other stories are connected with the Slovak uprising of 1944). The story 
centres about the tragedy of Dr. Martin Dubovsky. Dubovsky is disillusioned in a 
girl whom he had considered “a person of the new society,” following which he 
loses his faith in the possibility of embodying the ideals for which he had fought 
against the fascists. The reality of the people’s democratic republic, as seen through 
the eyes of Dubovsky and other characters in the story who, for one or another 
reason have lost their way in life as well as their spiritual equilibrium, is presented. 
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as an accumulation of injustices, mistakes and evil.As the story progresses all 
the active builders of the new life prove to be careerists, liars, scoundrels, while 
such bewildered, lost intellectuals as Dubovsky, who bewail the “unfinished house, 
which is seemingly symbolical of the building of socialism in Czechoslovakia, 
suggest the idea that decency and humaneness are possible in a new society only 
“underground.” The political idea behind all these slanderous fabrications 1s 
clear and was exposed in the Czechoslovak press. 

If an overdose of rose-coloured optimism is to be seen in certain Czechoslo- 
vak works, Bednar’s- writings are saturated with gloom and evil. It is not his- 
torical law and principle which determine the fate of his characters, but the infi- 
nite power of blind chance and “fateful moments.” Psychopathology inevitably 
leads to a distorted portrayal of man. The picture presented to the reader makes 
him feel that human nature is impotent and depraved and that the triumph of 
evil is inevitable. It seems unnecessary to add that such a profoundly false con- 
ception of facts makes impossible a truthful presentation of man’s inner world. 

It is not the criticism of reality we object to, but the nature of that criticism. 
For instance, Katarina Lazarova, in her realistic novel The Wasps’ Nest, is obvi- 
ously irreconcilable towards the defects in life, but she is able to see and reflect the 
optimism that accompanies the building of the new, whereas Bednar’s monoton- 
ous piling up of “horrors” merely serves to create a profoundly distorted pic- 
ture of reality. There is no doubt whatever that Bednar’s book is far removed from 
the main path of development of Czechoslovak literature. 

The works that have been appearing of late are evidence of the successes and 
also of the difficulties which Czechoslovak literature meets on its way. 


WRITERS 
ond 
ARTISTS 


FORUM 


Nikolai SMIRNOV-SOKOLSKY 
FROM A BIBLIOPHILE’S NOTEBOOK. 


OOKING at my shelves full of books, collected over many years, | 
frequently recall many incidents “connected with them. I think of the 
circumstances attending their appearance, of the fate of many of these 
books which, at times, is no less thrilling than the books themselves. 

They also remind me of how, when and from whom I acquired them. Books to 
me mean many hours spent in different cities and with different people. 

In the twenties and thirties of this century, the Mokhovaya Street and the 
market rows lining the Kitai-Gorod Wall in Moscow, and the Liteiny Prospekt 
in Leningrad, were all packed with second-hand booksellers’ stalls. It was here 
that Maxim Gorky, Anatoli Lunacharsky, the perpetually jovial Demyan Bed- 
ny and many other writers, scientists, actors and people of all walks in life, used 
to rummage among heaps of books. 

The development of a new, Soviet literature, the daily increasing output 
of our publishing houses, which are republishing many old books, have, to a 
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certain extent, curtailed the demand for these misceHaneous heaps of old bogks. 
Today, books have moved into spacious shops, in which old editions are now re- 
legated to a modest corner, only for book lovers and experts, of whom, however, 
there are not a few in the Soviet Union. 

The importance and value of old books, newspapers, magazines and journals 
goes without saying. Reais « 

Personally, I am not aware of a single person who would remain indifferent 
as he fingered any of the publications of the Russian printing press of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, or even of a later date. 

| Take; for instance Leo Tolstoy’s What! Believe, a copy of which is in my posses- 
sion. It appeared in 1884, and were it not for its price—25 roubles, embossed on 
its’ back cover, would have never attracted the attention of book collectors. But, 
how could a book of only 200 pages cost so fantastically dear at that time (one could 
buy 25 poods—nearly three and a half cwt of flour—then for 25 roubles!) It ap- 
pears that the tsarist government permitted the great Russian writer to print only 
fifty copies of this book and deliberately priced it so fantastically high. But even 
this measure seemed insufficient for the government: the book was confiscated 
as soon as it appeared. And the copies which accidently remained in circulation 
are today a bibliographical rarity.... 

I simply do not believe people who boast of their indifference towards old 
books. I am certain that this is not true! 

Vladimir Mayakovsky the poet, who used to proclaim for all to hear, that he 
“abhored every kind of deathliness, and adored every kind of life,” used to mock 
at my passion for collecting old books and used to call me, in fun “rubbish-deal- 
er.” But, whenever he started rummaging among my shelves of old editions, he 
became oblivious to everybody else in the room and, wrapped in a cloud of tobac- 
co-smoke, would literally get lost in my books. 

“Viadimir Vladimirovich,” I would say, “and how about your rubbish- 
dealer?” 

And he would reply: 

“Yes, I know, but J was convinced that you book-worms keep your books 
just for them to gather dust.” 

At home, Demyan Bedny, that wonderful satirical poet, whose verse and fable 
were so politically burning and trenchant, surrounded himself with old edi- 
tions of Russian fairy-tales, books on the history of ancient Russian cities, and 
all kinds of 17th- and 18th-century collections. . 

I was a friend of the poet, and would like to recount a certain episode concern- 
ing our common passion for collecting books. ) 

Demyan Bedny died in 1945. It took him several decades to collect his enor- 
mous library consisting of over thirty thousand volumes, dealing mainly with 
Russian folklore. After bringing it close to perfection, so far as completion goes, 
he donated it to the Literary Museum. But, after giving his library away, the poet 
missed his books and started collecting them again. Only a few days before his 
death, he was seen making his round of second-hand bookstores, chuckling glee- 
fully whenever he came across a find. 
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He knew books as today only a few people know them. I don’t think that 

there was any question concerning Russian literature which he could not answer. 

About 25-30 years ago, I asked him, whether I should buy Alexander Ra- 
dishchev’s Life of Ushakov, published in 1789. 

I did not pay any attention to Bedny hesitating before replying. He knew 
that when it came to books I always accepted his advice, and he himself would 
often ring me up suggesting that I buy a rare edition in this or that book-shop. 

Then reluctantly he said, as though he were absolutely uninterested: “And 
where are they selling Radishchev>” 

I gave the address of the shop and added: “Only, I think it’s rather dear, even 
for Radishchev; after all, his Life of Ushakov is not the same as his A Journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, is it? What would you advise?” I failed to notice 
his gleaming eye, or that the poet had again left my question unanswered. 

After considering the matter over night, I decided to buy the book after all, 
and about twelve o’clock set out for the bookstore. And great was my surprise 
when, on my arrival, I was told that Bedny had waited outside the shop anentire 
hour before it opened up, that he was the first one to enter it, that he bought Ra- 
dishchev’s Life of Ushakov, and asked the salesman to tell me, if I came, to look 
him up immediately. ‘ 

A few minutes later, Bedny was berating me for all he was worth. 

“Of course, I bought that book myself,” he thundered. “May be, it’s not 
playing fair, may be it’s dishonest—I grant you! But a collector who dares to 
ask whether he should or should not buy Life of Ushakov, hasn’t the least right 
to own that book. One may not know many things, but not to know that every 
book of Radishchev published during his life time is worth its weight in gold, is 
paramount to pure ignorance.... Go and collect stamps! Collect the underpants 
of great personalities, but don’t you ever dare dream of collecting books!” 

Later on, I happened to acquire a first edition of A Journey from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow—that long-suffering book written by the first Russian “prophet 
of liberty,” Alexander Radishchev, for which he was sent to Siberia. But all my 
joys as a collector paled before the memory of those bitter days which I went 
through after letting his Life of Ushakov slip through my fingers. This was Ra- 
dishchev’s first independent work; it was devoted to Fyodor Ushakov, his tal- 
ented friend, with whom he studied together in Leipzig and who died early; it is 
even scarcer than his Journey, which was ordered by Catherine I] to be burnt. 
Today, only four or five copies of his Life of Ushakov are extant, as against about 
fourteen or so copies of his Journey. 

About three years after this incident, whenever we had an argument over 
books, Bedny would say maliciously: : ae 

“Just ask that ‘famous’ bibliophile Sokolsky!” Sometimes, satisfied with a 
reply, he would soften-up and add good-naturedly: 

“You wait—in another five years or so, he will fool me out of Radishchev’s 
Life of Ushakov!” ‘ 

I succeeded in “fooling” him out of that book somewhat earlier. 1 must say 
that I have avery good memory, most likely, due to my profession as an actor. 
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One day, rummaging among Bedny’s books, | noticed a thin volume—Illa- 
rion Vasilyev’s Themis, published in 1827. This book dealt with the rights and 
duties of women in Russia, and was a sort of code of laws. 

Working over a feuilleton for the Pravda, Demyan Bedny found that he 
needed this very book. He rang me up, asking whether I had a copy. 

I held my breath. What? I remembered quite well that he had that book, and _ 
here he was, looking for it! He, who considered it as the most heinous of all mortal 
sins to be ignorant of the books in your own library?! 

Diplomatically, I said that I would be with him straight away. I came along 
and asked him: “Do you mean to say that you haven’t got that book?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I’ve been looking for it these last ten years or so, but 
never seem to come across it. Have you got it?” 

“No,” said I, “I haven’t got it, but a book collector whom I know has. True, 
he’s rather a crank—he’s collected heaps of books, but he doesn’t even know what 
he has and what he has not....” 

“And who is this ignorant monster?” 

“Why, you know him—he’s the famous poet—Demyan Bedny. That book is 
‘on the second shelf of his fourth book-case....” 

A very significant pause followed, you could cut the silence with a knife. 
Bedny silently unlocked his safe, in which he kept his rarer books, took out Radish- 
chev’s Life of Ushakov, sat down at his desk and wrote on the back of its cover: 
“With a bleeding heart, I surrender this book to Smirnov-Sokolsky! Demyan Bed- 
ny.” He handed the book to me without a word, and without a word I carried 
home the priceless gift. 

As you see, it is a whole story about one old book. I am now preparing a collec- 
tion of such stories. How was this idea born? 

When, over thirty years ago, I started collecting books, I made it a rule to 
enter all the particulars concerning the more interesting books on a catalogue 
card: information about its author, details concerning its publication, censorship, 
etc. I also made note of the circumstances under which I acquired the book. 

One day, I decided to read some of my notes: at first—to my friends, at home, 
then—at book-lovers’ meetings and, finally, on the stage, to audiences who 
come to listen to my feuilletons. j ' 

Each audience reacted differently to my stories, some, better, some, worse, 
but most of them were listened to with interest. And this led me to the idea of issu- 
ing them in book form. 

I have deliberately not limited myself to one epoch. I thought that a story 
of books published in the time of Peter I would harmonize wonderfully with 
the story of the search for one of Pushkin’s autographs and that one, in its 
turn, with interesting episodes of books printed in our days. 

Need it be said that books help me in my stage activities? My feuilletons 
are always topical. Old books, on the other hand, tell me about the past. Where, 
you might ask, is the connection? 

__ And here I recall Gorky, who said: “Without knowing the past, it is impos- 
sible to understand the meaning of the present and the aims of the future.” 


/van GORELOV 


A Turkmenian Tale 


W: flew into the capital of 
Turkmenia in the morning. It 
was September but still the sun 
blazed indomitably over Ash- 
khabad. It rolled out from behind the 
jagged rocky wall of Kopet-Dag, rose 
as though someone had lifted it on a 
pole, and hung right overhead, mer- 
cilessly scorching sand and rocks. 

An hour passed and then another 
but it was still at its zenith, flaming 
and all-powerful, like a golden nail 
driven into the sky. 

Giant trees stood round the houses in closed 
ranks. Gnarled white-trunked plane-trees, 
prickly acacias, curly-crowned maples. But 
even the trees, it seemed, were suffering from 
the heat. Their leaves had curled and wilted 
and the splashes of shade on the hot roadway 
were muslin-thin. 

The capital of the Turkmenian Republic 
has been almost entirely rebuilt since the ter- 
rible earthquake of 1948. 

Girls from central Russia, the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, in broad paper hats, utter- 
ly regardless of the heat, were putting the last 
layer of plaster on the tall white building of 
a theatre. 

We decided to photograph the young build- 
ers for our magazine. 

Natasha Zhurba, a quick fair-haired girl 
with an oval chin and funny little dimples 
in her cheeks, put down her pail of cement 
on a bench. 

“You know what you, journalists, ought 
to do,” she said suddenly. “There’s an old 
grandma near here, a very interesting old 
woman. You ought to take her picture. She’s 
got three daughters, and they’re all famous 
actresses. Think of that! She lives at number 
101, Engels Street. Ask for Dursun Annayeva. 
She’s usually in the yard, sitting under the 
grape-vine....” 

And so she was. She sat under a trellis 
on a low couch covered with a carpet, both 


Grandma Dursun with her grandchildren 


legs crossed under her in the manner of a steppe 
dweller. The green vinesformed a tent over 
her head. Fine uneven wrinkles lined her 
broad forehead, her cheeks and chin; her 
eyes were half closed. 

A bright shawl hung from her shoulders 
merging with the red silk of her loose dress, 
which in Turkmenia is called a kefeni. 

“Good day, Grandma Dursun!” 

She turned her head calmly, narrowed 
her eyes in the brilliant sunlight and sa- 
laamed. J asked her how she was, then told 
her the aim of my visit: 

“I came to see the Turkmenian mother 


-who has brought up three famous actresses.” 


A cloud passed over Grandma Dursun’s 
face. She picked up a bowl, filled it with green 
tea and handed it to me: “Who told you about 
that and who gave you my address?” 

“If you insist I’ll tell you the secret. It 
was Natasha. The one who built your house.” 

“Ah, the little blond one,” Grandma Dur- 
stin’s face broke into a smile. I could see she 
not only knew Natasha but was very fond of 
her. “Well, if it was Natasha, come and sit 
down. You shall be my guest.” 


For a moment she was silent, as though 
trying to recall some forgotten memory. 
Then she seemed perturbed and passed her 
hands over her sunburnt face, staring thought- 
fully at the fence round the yard. Beyond 
it, in the violet heat haze stood the great 
motionless camel-humps of Kopet-Dag. 

“Yes, those three actresses are all mine. 
Surai Muradova, Sona Muradova and Nabat, 
they’re all mine. Do you know what Nabat 
means? You don’t? In the Turkmenian lan- 
-guage it means a clear candy, a lollipop. 
That’s what I called my youngest daughter. 
She was born in Ashkhabad, in 1924, when the 
White tsar was no longer on the throne. 
The things we had been through.... It is a 
terrible story.” 

Grandma Dursun looked again at the moun- 
tains, quickly wiped away a tear and pushed 
a lock of grey hair away under her woolen 
shawl. “Yes, it’s a hard story... hard as 
these stones.” 


On a spring day in 1919 there was great 
grief in the aul4 of Errik-Kala, which stands 
among the yellow sand drifts of the Kara- 
Kum desert. Memed Murad had died. He was 
a poor peasant. All he had inherited from his 
father was a home-made hoe, beaten out on 
a rock, and a rickety felt tent. In his youth 
the bare-footed Memed had watered his 
master’s plot, on dark nights he had secretly 
drawn water from his neighbours’ fields and 
fought with his hoe against other [abourers 
like himself to please his master. 

And in the course of time Memed caught 
a chill through wading in mountain streams. 
He fell ill and coughed all nights. And soon 
it grew hard for him to lift his hoe, so he took 
a job as a shepherd with another master. 
Before a month was out, he had withered away 
like a desert plant with its roots cut, and soon 
afterwards he died. 

Six people were left in the tent. Widow 
Dursun, a tall slim woman with a fearless 
heart and hands as strong as elm-wood, the 
four young children, Surai, Sona, Niyaz, and 
little Teshli (she was only a year old), and a 
pra er pe grandmother who was half 

ind. 

Four years passed after the death of Me- 
med Murad and the relentless hand of time 
wove cold strands of silver into the dark tress- 
es of the beautiful Dursun. 


1Aul—village. 
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“It means you’re going to have a change 
in life, my dear,” said her sturdy, kind-hearted 
neighbour-woman Bikeh. 

And indeed, change came. Dursun’s elder 
brother Klych Murad from the aul of Kyp- 
chak, which lies at the very foot of Kopet- 
Dag, visited them in the autumn. 

He rode in late in the evening on a foam- 
ing horse. He walked round the tent as if 
he owned it and all it contained. Eagle-eyed, 
a sharp face, harsh angry lines running down 
to the jaw like sabre scars. 

He helped to repair the tent, drank tea, 
kneeled on the mat and said a prayer to Al- 
lah, and when the children were asleep he 
began to talk. 

“In the Mireva au/ not far from here, 
the one that lies by the Golden Spring, my 
sister, there lives a man. He is a very good 
man. His name is Aman Sopar. True, he is 
no longer young, he is sixty years of age. 
But he has many sheep and much money. Last 
week this widower sold his fourteen-year-old 
daughter to bai Gafur of Geok-Tepeh. He sold 
her for a good price. And now he has told me 
that he wishes to take you, my sister, for his 
wife. He saw you at the races last spring... . 
You were drawing water from the aryk!....” 

“No!” Dursun interrupted him firmly. 

“Don’t be hasty, sister. Sopar will give | 
much green tea for you. He is a rich man now. 
He offers a horse and four sheep. And he 
promises two silk robes into the bargain. We 
cannot ask more for you, Dursun. You are 
not a young girl. Starvation awaits me and 
my family this winter, for the wind has” 
buried my crops and my aryks in the sand. 
What else am I to do to save my children?” 

“But what of my children? Who will 
shelter them? Have you thought of that? You 
know that I cannot take them with me into 
Sopar’s house.” 

“For the present, my sister; they will 
remain here, in this tent. There are still some 
kind people left in Errik-Kala. They will 
not let your children perish. I will see to that.” 

“No, Klych. I ‘shall never abandon my 
little ones. I am not a cuckoo that flies from 
nest to nest. 1 am a Turkmenian woman. Go 
away, brother, you have brought me ill news 
today on your black horse.” 

“But I have the right of an elder brother!” 
Klych Murad hissed angrily and rose to his 
knees. “If the husband dies, the elder brother 


1 Aryk—irrigation ditch. 


may sell his sister to anyone he likes. That 
is the law of our ancestors, my sister. If you 
refuse to go freely, I shall drag you to Sopar. 
Do not forget the law of your ancestors.” 

He did not even say good-bye to his sis- 
ter. In grim silence he put on his black hat, 
felt for his whip under the rug, sprang into his 
saddle like a cat and vanished in a cloud of 
dust. 

A week had not passed when four horsemen 
rode up to the tent at night. The children 
were asleep, and Dursun was pounding some 
wheat on a stone to make thin soup for the 
morrow. 

The riders dismounted at the clay wall. 
One stayed behind to mind the horses, the 
other three approached the tent. By their 
walk Dursun recognized Klych Murad and 
Kuvonch, her cousin, a stocky youngster 
in a white sheepskin cap. The third man in 
a long cloak was a stranger to her. 

“Get yourself ready, sister!” Klych or- 
dered her, his thievish eyes burning fiercely. 

Dursun dashed into the tent to her children, 
embraced them as they lay under the felt blan- 
ket and, realizing her helplessness, burst in- 
to bitter tears. When she looked round, Klych 
was standing in the entrance with his head 
lowered and fists angrily clenched. 

“No, you cruel men, I won’t leave my 
children while I’m alive. You will take only 
my dead body to Sopar, if you have the 
heart to do it,” Dursun cried loudly, hoping 
that her voice would be heard by the neigh- 
bours. 

In the darkness someone seized her arm 
and dragged her. outside. She tore herself 
free, kicked her cousin away, snatched the 
rope from the tall stranger and fled screaming 
through the village. 

Lights went on and voices were heard. 
The dogs barked anxiously. People began 
to come out of their tents. 

“There is no need for alarm, her brother 
has come. Her elder brother. The law gives 
him the right,” shouted the man minding 
the horses. 

And the people returned to their tents. 

Klych Murad caught his sister by the aryk 
and with a skillful throw, as though he were 
roping in a deer, cast his horsehair lasso over 
her head. She fell among the prickly weeds 
and tried to fight back with her head, her 
elbows, her feet, anything she could. Her 
blows drew a jackal-like cry from one of her 
attackers, probably Kuvonch. Klych Murad’s 
robe gave way with a tearing sound. 


“No, brother, I won’t leave my children 
to starve, I won’t go to Sopar....” 

“Yes, you will! It is my right by the law 
of our ancestors.” 

In his fury Klych dragged her to her feet 
by the plait. The tall stranger gagged her 
with a rag that smelt of tobacco, wound her 
other plait round his fist, and Dursun was 
dragged to the horses to be tied to a saddle. 

But then she heard the cries of her little 
daughter. It was six-year-old Surai calling 
for help. Her voice choi.ed with sobs as she 
shouted: “Help! Help! Save my mummy.... 
Oh, save her!” 

Dursun set her foot against a lump of clay 
and pulled with all her strength. Her plaits 
gave way like the stalks of the mountain plant 
ezhika, and her head felt as if it had been 
plunged into scalding water. Heedless of the 
pain, Dursun dashed back to her children. 

But a heavy stone struck her on the head 
and Dursun collapsed at the entrance to the 
tent. She did not feel them put ashes on her 
bleeding head and bind it up with rags, she 
did not fee! herself being tied to the saddle, 
nor hear the cries of Surai and Sona as they 
ran after the horsemen along the sandy road. 

Dursun opened her eyes in a low mud-wall- 
ed hut. She looked round her in alarm. Yes, 
this was the home of her brother Klych Mu- 
rad. She had visited him with her husband 
during the first spring of her married life. 
Dursun ran her fingers over her face and head. 
There was a fine ringing sound in her ears, 
like the tinkling of caravan bells in the dis- 
tance. She scratched the dried blood off her 
cheek and felt the stubbly remains of her hair. 
Yes, her plaits were gone. 

A jug of water stood at the door. Dur- 


_ sun drank long and greedily, swallowing the 


water in great gulps. Then she washed the 
blood from her swollen neck and tried to clean 
her bruised eyes. She could feel the sun shin- 
ing through the window, but theroom seemed 
to be in semi-darkness. She could not open 
ner leit eye. 

Towards evening Klych Murad brought 
her soup and a piece of churek. 

Two weeks later they ripped the rags cov- 
ered with a crust of congealed blood off her 
head and trimmed her hair with scissors. 
The remnants of her plaits were brought and 
placed on the window-sill. She was attired 
in a new dress. And then her brother brought 
in old Sopar. 

Her prospective husband was wearing a 
new robe and a clean shirt, and a new hat 
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- Visiting their mother. From left to right: Sona Muradova, Nabat 
Annayeva, Dursun Annayeva, Surai Muradova 


on his head. He tried to strike an eagle-like 
pose, coughing furtively into his hand. In 
silence he examined his bride like a horse 
at the market, thought for a moment and 
plucked his beard with a sigh. 


“No, Klych, I won’t take a battered crea- 
ture like her. She’s practically blind and her 
head is all raw. Get her well, then we can 
talk.” And he took his leave. 


Forty days passed, the wounds began to 
heal, and her ears stopped ringing, but Klych 
still did not release his sister from her mud- 
walled prison. When he brought her food he 
cursed her angrily and told her she was a good- 
for-nothing. 

Another forty days passed. The bruised 
eye began to open and the room seemed light- 
er. When Dursun looked out of the barred 
window, she saw her younger brother Ashir. 
He had come from Ashkhabad, where he was 
studying at a school that the Russian Red 
Army commanders had organized for the chil- 
dren of poor peasants. It was a kind of board- 
ing school and he tived there. 

Ashir, who still remembered the laws 
of his ancestors, did not dare reproach his 
elder brother for his cruelty. 

“It is bad, my sister, very bad. I know 
everything,” was all he said. 
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And he walked about the 
yard, grim and silent. In the 
evening he brought her water. 
and, sitting down on the 
carpet, burst into tears. 

“Sister dear, may Allah 
punish me for my _ disobe- 
dience, but you must run 
away. You must run away 
to Ashkhabad. There’s a new 
people’s government there 
now, and they have a special 
organization that helps wo- 
men. They will stand up for 
you. Our Klych is as cruel 
and stubborn as a hawk. He 
is determined to sell you to 
Sopar. But the women’s orga- 
nization says no one should 
sell women any more. Lenin 
said so, and he’s the head 
of all the Bolsheviks”. 

But Dursun had not had 
time to decide which was 
stronger, the law of her an- 
cestors or the law of the peo- 
ple’s government, when next 
morning Klych came in with a new dress — 
keteni. So this was why that strange woman 
had come a week ago and taken her measure- 
ments. 

Klych forced his sister to change her clothes, 
and in the evening he took her to Aman 
Sopar. They went by back ways, for Klych 
Murad was ashamed to be seen leading his 
own sister through the aul like a prisoner. 

“Let me go, brother.... I must go to my 
children. ... Let me go!” Dursun begged him. 

“I took flour to your children only a 
few days ago. They’re all right. Only Tesh- 
li is a little ill. There’s an old woman look- 
ing after her. TI asked her to. It’s your own 
fault, sister, that we had to tear your plaits 
and tie you up....” 

“But now the government has an organiza- 
tion for women... . It’s forbidden to ill-treat 
women any more.” - 

“Who told you that? That new law won’t 
last long. But the law of our ancestors ds as 
lasting and eternal as the mountains. You 
deserve a whipping for such words....” 

When they arrived at Aman Sopar’s tent 
the old man was making a saddle. He laid 
the straps and stirrups aside, wiped his hand 
on a sheepskin, straightened his back and 
began to cough. Fora long time he inspect- 
ed his prospective wife, looked up at the sky 


three times as though asking the advice of 
Allah, then he parted his beard with his with- 
ered hand and said grimly: 

“Yakshi. It is agreed.” 

And in one and the same breath he told 
Klych Murad that for Dursun hewould now 
give less tea and less sheep. And he would 
give no robes at all. 

Klych waved his hands in despair and, 
counting on his fingers, tried to prove how 
much it had cost him to keep Dursun for nine- 
ty days, to have a new kefeni made for her 
and to take flour to her children. 


Seeing, however, that Sopar was adamant, 
he spat furiously and also said yakshi. 

That night Dursun crept out of Sopar’s 
tent on tiptoe. The big red stars were shin- 
ing overhead like poppy flowers. It was a long 
time since she had seen the open night sky 
and such beautiful stars. 

If only she had wings! Without a thought 
she would fly away to her children in Errik- 
Kala. What had happened to them? Are they 
still alive?” 

“Yes, they’re still alive!” came a whisper 
from the bushes and her young brother 
Ashir appeared. He had guessed her thoughts. 
“They are alive, sister. But to save them, we 
must run away this very night to Ashkha- 
bad, and not to your aul. In Ashkhabad 
there are many followers of Lenin. They will 
not allow anyone to harm the poor.” 

Ashir took his sister’s hand and they went 
away from the tent to discuss everything. 

They made their way through the vege- 
table gardens and vineyards on to a faintly 
visible camel track. And for some reason 
Dursun remembered the words of an old min- 
strel who had come to Errik-Kala on the day 
of her marriage: “Take the path boldly, for 
the path will lead to the road, and the road 
will lead to people.” 

In the distance they heard the whistle 
of a locomotive. It seemed to Dursun that it 
was calling her with its bold metallic voice. 
In that direction lay Ashkhabad, where there 
were people who could save her children. 


“But suppose we go to the children first. 
That’s the path leading off to the right, I 
know= it.swells, 5.” 

“No, no, sister. Sopar and Klych both 
have swift horses.” 

And they ran faster to get away from the 
aul. Their feet sank into the sand and it was 
hard going. It was getting light when they 
heard a dull rumble of hoofs. Two horsemen 


bent low over their saddles were gallopping 
towards them. The fugitives managed to lie 
down and bury themselves in the sand. 
Klych Murad and Aman Sopar went past 
at a canter. 


At the Ashkhabad women’s organization 
Dursun cried for a long time and could not 
say a word. Two women, one with fair hair 
called Maria Bogachova and a young Turk- 
menian woman Ogultach Niyazova helped 
to comfort her.-On a low table in front of 
her stood a tea-pot, a bowl of tea and a sol- 
dier’s mess-tin with the pilaw cooling in it. 

At last Dursun recovered her self-control 
and said to Ogultach: “For the sake of Allah, 
save my children. They were left behind in 
the aul of Errik-Kala, and they may be 
Suillalivehewe se 

And she told the women all that had oc- 
curred. 


They put her up at the Peasants’ Home. 
For the first time she saw a bed with white 
sheets. Ogultach lived in the next room, 
with a handle on the door that gleamed 
like silver. She, too, had run away from her 
husband, an old bai from Tashauz. 

At the gate of the Home stood a man in 
a military tunic with a revolver at his belt. 
He had assured Dursun that neither Sopar 
nor Klych Murad would be allowed to enter. 


The next day the same man with the 
stern weather-beaten face and kindly eyes 
brought Dursun’s three children, Surai, 
Sona and Niyaza, in a machine-gun tachanka. 
Little Teshli had died of hunger. 

And from then on a new life began for 
Dursun, a life quite different from the one 
she stiil remembered with a shudder in her 
heart. The children were admitted to a chil- 


~dren’s home and their mother was given 


work at the Peasants’ Home. In a month 


she was made its housekeeper. 

And then a terrible thing happened, 
Ogultach’s old husband like a_ serpent 
wormed his way into Ashkhabad. In the eve- 
ning, taking advantage of the guard’s going 
away for a moment to call his relief, the 
vicious man slipped into the room, found 
Ogultach and plunged a dagger into her 
heart. ; 

Dursun, who threw herself to the aid of 
her friend, received a slash in the face. The 
sear remains to this day to tell of the tragedy. 

On Sundays Dursun’s children came to 
the Peasants’ Home. Their mother made 
them pilaw and baked sweet breads. Surai 
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and Sona vied with each other in telling 
her how they were learning to read and write 
Russian. How the whole class sang the 
Internationale and other revolutionary songs. 
How they were being taught to dance the 
Ukrainian hopak and were rehearsing a con- 
cert for the October-Revolution celebrations. 
Surai was going to dance on the stage and 
Sona to read a poem by Alexander Pushkin... . 

Grandma Dursun sighed wearily, wiped 
away a tear with the corner of her shawl 
and again stared thoughtfully at the white- 
hot sun and the flaming reddish tops of the 
mountains. 

Footsteps were heard coming from the 
gate. The gravel that had been strewn over 
the yard of the large new house crunched 
drily. 

veand so that’s the whole story,” Dur- 
sun concluded, turning and trying to see who 
was coming. 

It was Dursun’s second daughter Sona 
Muradova, People’s Artiste of the U.S.S.R., 
saved from a bitter fate thanks to the good 
people in the Ashkhabad women’s organi- 
zation. Now she is head of the republic’s 
drama theatre. 

“Let Sona tell the rest, her youth and 
the years of happiness are still fresh in her 
memory,” Grandma Dursun said with a nod. 

Sona did not want to admit she was 
tired. Her face wore an expression of calm 
concentration; her eyes were bright and 
alert. She probably was still thinking of 
the rehearsal of Othello that was just over, 
and of the success of Aman Kulmamedov 
who was playing the title role. 


She sat down, straightened a dark lock 


of hair that had slipped over her forehead» 


and began her long story of the distant 
and not so distant days of her life. 


Sona grew up in Ashkhabad, in the chil- 
dren’s home in Karl Marx Street. Her elder 
sister Surai lived with her and their neat 
white beds always stood together. In this 
huge brick “tent” it was far more cosy than 
in the felt one that had stood on the fringe 
of Errik-Kala au/ creaking at every puff of 
wind. 

She would never forget Nina Proko- 
fievna, her kindly and considerate teacher, 
once a nurse in the Turkmenian Regiment. 
It was Nina Prokofievna who told the chil- 
dren so much about friendship between the 
peoples, and how during the Revolution, 
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soldiers of various nationalities had helped 
their comrades even at the cost of their own 
lives. 

Nina Prokofievna would get up before 
dawn to wash and darn the children’s stock- 
ings. In the daytime she taught the girls 
handicrafts and patiently showed them how 
to write. 

And soon with bated breath the nine 
Turkmenian girls traced out those first Rus- 
sian words in their exercise books: “We are 
not slaves.” 

In 1924, one year after Sona came to the 
children’s home, a great event occurred. 
Soviet Central Asia was divided into na- 
tional republics and the Turkmenian So- 
viet Socialist Republic was formed. Great 
festivities were held in Ashkhabad. In the 
evening there was a big public meeting. 

Time passed swiftly. 

Sona reached the top class and became 
a Young Pioneer leader. This brought many 
new joys as well-as new responsibilities. 
But constantly in her mind’s eye was the 
example of the fair-haired and _ pink- 
cheeked Nina Prokofievna, who had long since 
gone away to Tashkent. All her life she 
would remember her words about happiness 
lying in friendship and in serving one’s peo- 
ple. “I’m going to be like her,” Sona told 
herself. 

Work with her Young Pioneers was 
instructive and exciting. There were the 
campfire meetings, lorry rides to the Firusa 
mountain gorge, there was the wall-news- 
paper that they brought out together. 

In August 1929, for her active part in 
social work, Sona was elected a delegate to 
the First All-Union Congress of Young Pio- 
neers in Moscow. 

It was the first time this sharp-eyed 
Turkmenian girl had travelled by train. For 
the first time she saw from the windows 
of a railway carriage the great and friendly 
country she lived in. At the stations the 
children were presented with huge water 
melons, sweet-scented melons, translucently 
ripe bunches of grapes. 

She saw Tashkent, the Aral Sea, Oren- 
burg, the big green cities of Russia. 

The congress delegates were put up in 
working class homes in Moscow. 

At Kazanskaya Station a stocky good- 
natured old man took Sona by the hand, 
looked smilingly into her eyes and said: 

“You're coming to stay with me, my lit- 
tle dark one. My name’s Alexei Fyodorovich 


Uvarov. But that’s rather long so just call 
me Uncle Alyosha. And I'll call you Sona. 
All right?” 

They took a tram to the Krasnaya Pres- 
nya district. Uncle Alyosha turned out to 
be an engine driver on the suburban railway. 
He showed his little friend the streets 
of the capital; he told her about the heroism 
of engine driver Ukhtomsky and of the bar- 
ricades in the Presnya district in 1905. And 
every morning he took her on the tram to 
the Red Square. 

During the congress a U.S.S.R. amateur 
talent competition was held in Moscow. 

Sona Muradova sang Turkmenian songs 
and danced the Ukrainian hopak with great 
success. 

And Moscow had many more joys in store 
for her. So;this is what friendship and equali- 
ty between nations means, thought Sona. 

The addresses of new friends appeared in 
Sona’s notebook—Oksana of Kiev, Tamara 
of Tbilisi, Marusya of Leningrad. 

And then back on the train with songs 
and laughter all the way to Ashkhabad. 

Sona spent more than a month attending 
Young Pioneer meetings and telling them 
about the congress in Moscow, which had 
united the children of so many different 
nationalities and brought them such hap- 
piness. 

“The cunning bais used to tell the peas- 
ants that doves should be friends with 
doves, hawks with hawks, and tortoises with 
tortoises. No, comrades, ail people are equal, 
and they should all live in friendship and 
peace. I have seen it in Moscow with my 
own eyes,” Sona would conclude her speech. 

Then came the time when her schooldays 
_were over. 

“What do you want to be?” the head of 
the children’s home asked Sona and Surai. 

They remembered their fair-haired teacher 
who had taught them to read books and 
Sona answered firmly: 

“We want to be teachers. . 
Prokofievna.” 

That year the first teachers’ training 
college in the history of Turkmenia had just 
been organized in Ashkhabad. All nine 
girls from the children’s home were entered 
for the first course. 

Surai and Sona went to live in a hostel 
and once again their beds stood together 
by a big bright window. 

Two years passed almost without their 
noticing it. They had only one year to go 


.. Like Nina 


at the college when something happened 
that changed everything. 

One evening after they had been giving 
an amateur concert a stranger from Moscow 
visited the hostel and said: 

“I know you are sisters and have been 
living happily together for a long time. 
But today I have some news for you that 
might upset you. We want to invite your 
elder sister Surai Muradova to join a theat- 
rical school. The heads of the college have 
nothing against it. The girl has all the 
makings of a fine actress. Think it over to- 
gether for a day or two and then tell us your 
decision.” 

How mutch excitement 
visitor caused the sisters! 

Dursun listened to the news and said: 
“Decide for yourselves. Do as your heart 
bids you. A teacher brings light to the peo- 
ple. So does an actress.” 

And so Surai went to a theatrical school. 

Before the Revolution there had not 
been a single theatreon Turkmenian soil. The 
only trace of theatrical art in Turkmenia 
was to be found in folk dances, pantomimes, 
and the music of popular singers and min- 
strels. 

In 1926, the drama group at the Ashkha- 
bad Party School was reorganized into a 
theatrical school. And two years later this 
school formed the basis for the establishment 
of the first theatre in Turkmenia. 

Sona graduated from the teachers’ train- 
ing college and went away to work at an 
elementary school in Bezmein aul. 

Here she saw for herself that most of the 
peasants were breaking with the old ways 
and customs. When school started in Septem- 
ber only seven boys came. But when Sona 
had been round all the tents and talked to 
the women, there was hardly enough room 
in the class for all her pupils. 

The peasants of Bezmein aul took a liking 
to their brave young schoolmistress and helped 
her in every way. One dark autumn night 
in 1931, when a band of basmachi! attacked 
the aul, Kurban the watchman at the carpet- 
makers’ workshop hid Sona Muradova and 
Zina Markova, another teacher, in a store 
cupboard and at the risk of his life saved 
them from shame and death. 

When she arrived in Ashkhabad with 
a caravan that had picked her up on the 
road, Sona visited her mother and uncle, 


that evening 


1 Basmachi—nationalist bandits. 
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and spent many long hours with her dear 
sister Surai. ‘il 

One day she happened to be waiting for 
her sister in the theatre. There was a re- 
hearsal on. Sona could scarcely keep still she 
was so vexed to see some of the students 
acting badly. This was not the way to move 
or to speak. And before she could check her- 
self she stepped out and volunteered to show 
how a village schoolmistress would really 
talk to an old shepherd who had been cheat- 
ed of his wages and driven out by his master. 
She knew what it meant to be a teacher in 
an aul if anyone did. 

“That’s Mother wit for you!” said the 
producer thoughtfully as he watched Sona 
helping the student to learn her part. 

A month later Sona was invited to the 
theatre and asked to read some poetry. She got 
stage fright and read her lines in a very insure 
and faltering voice. As she sat waiting in 
the corridor she nearly burst out crying. 
But at that moment a broad-shouldered young 


actor came up to her, shook hands and- 
looked sympathetically into her eyes. 
“Who are you afraid of, youngster? 


Afraid of us, actors? But we’re just ordinary 
folk like everyone else. We’re made of the 
same clay. We’re sons and daughters of 
peasants. Don’t you believe me? Take me, 
for instance, I’m from the Geok-Tepin 
district in the Kara-Kum desert. My father 
was a shepherd.” The young man sat down 
and calmly started telling her all about 
himself. ; 

No, he was not joking, he did come from 
the family of a poor nomad. His father had 
been a shepherd to bai Kakali for thirty- 
seven years. In the fifteenth year of his 
nomad wanderings he had scraped together 
enough money to buy himself a bride. When 
he became a family man it was hard to go 
on being a nomad. Then the bai put him to 
work on his own land in !lgin Kariz. And 
there he worked cleaning ditches all day 
and watering the bai’s fields and vineyards. 

And so it went on for a long time, until 
1925. 

The land and water reform introduced 
that year put an end once and for all to the 
remnants of feudalism, and thousands of 
peasants were given land. The aul Soviet 
gave the poor shepherd the best strip of 
the bai’s land free of charge. 

“You'd never believe it, but at the age 
of ten I was a communal shepherd. A stick 
in my hand, a bag with bread over my 
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shoulder, and my true friend, white-pawed 
Akblek the dog, at my side. Who would 
ever have thought I’d become an actor?” 

The young man spoke enthusiastically 
recalling the comic episodes in his life. He 
wanted to calm Sona at all costs. His name 
was Aman Kulmamedov, now a People’s 
Artiste of the U.S.S.R. Before he went he 
said: “I want to congratulate you, Comrade 
Muradova, on your first success. Discounting 
your nervousness, I can say that you’ve 
passed the exam with flying colours. You 
have excellent stage sense and an open, 
sensitive mind. A little work, a little help 
from experienced people and you will become 
an actress.” 

Then sister Surai came up to her and also 
congratulated her and helped to calm her. 
From that day on they again started living 
and working together. 

Surai was already acting in the theatre. 
Sona saw how she would retire to her little 
desk and write out the part of Oksana in 
Korneichuk’s play The Doom of the Squad- 
ron, and then stand in front of the mirror in 
the evening learning it by heart. And of 
course Sona learned the part, too, simply from 
hearing it. Just for the fun of it and to see if 
she could remember all those lines. 

And then by a whim of fate the day 
before the premiére Surai was unexpect- 
edly taken ill. The part of Oksana in The 
Doom of the Squadron was played success- 
fully by Sona Muradova. Even the pro- 
grammes did not have to be changed, for the 
initials and surname were just the same. 

And so Sona Muradova began her life in 
the theatre. 

“And not long ago something hapnened 
that reminded me of my school. It made me 
quite sad for a moment,” she told me. “I 
happened to be walking through the city 
park and a lad in a silk shirt came up to me. 
He stopped, bowed his head respectfully and 
waited for me to approach. ‘Salaam,’ he said, 
‘to my first school-teacher. Let me shake 
your hand in gratitude. Many years ago in 
the aul of Bezmein you taught me to read 
and write. And now I myself am a teacher 
i the same school where you started out in 
i BUY 

Taking his leave he said: “It was my 
grandfather Kurban the watchman who hid 
you and your friend in the store cupboard. 
Do you remember that night? The old man 


is still alive. He’ll be pleased to hear about 
you. 


“Yes, do give my best regards to Grand- 
father Kurban. I remember what he did for 
me and think of him as my second father.” 
Sona shook the young man’s hand firmly 
and bowed low to him and to Grandfather 
Kurban who had saved her. 

For a minute she was silent. 

Then she told me how she had once taken 
part in a play in Tashauz about the old life 
of the nomads. After the play the actresses 
were surrounded by women from the au- 
dience. 

“You poor unhappy slaves. What a hard 
life you have. Your husbands tie your hands, 
beat you, and drag you about by the hair. 
And you never protest. ... Why do you put 
up with it? Come with us to our co-opera- 
tive workshop. Run away from your oppres- 
sors.” And they tried to lead the actresses 
away. And when Sona took off her peasant’s 
dress and her make-up and told them she 
had for a long time been a free citizen of the 
republic, the women kissed her delightedly 
for her acting skill. 

Time marched on and many events occur- 
red. 

In 1940 Sona Muradova joined the ranks 
of the Communist Party. 

In 1942, for highly successful work in the 
theatre and for taking an active part in or- 
ganizing and performing in frontline con- 
certs, she was awarded the title of Merited 
Artiste of the Republic. 

Seven years later, in 1949, she and Surai 
became People’s Artistes of the Turkmenian 
Republic. 

“So you have caught up with your elder 
sister now?” I said. 

“We’ve been marching in step for a long 
time now. She helps me and I help her,” 
Sona replied with a smile. 

I asked her to tell me about her youngest 
sister Nabat Annayeva. 

“Nabat is mother’s darling and we are 
very fond of her. When she came to live in 
Ashkhabad mother married a second time 
to a good man called Annayey. And Nabat 
was born. She went to the school named 
after the twenty-six Baku commissars shot 
by the Whiteguards. In her spare time she 
studied ballet-dancing. Mother and I would 
watch her secretly, and we saw that she 
danced beautifully. She was light and slim 
a reed. When she had done seven years 
at school, we held a family council. Where 
should she go now? To what technical school? 
While we were discussing the subject the 
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ballet master came from the theatre and 
took Nabat away for a rehearsal at the stu- 
dio. We didn’t object. Let her be an actress 
too, we thought. 

: “And now.... Well, you saw her danc- 
ing in  Aldar Kosa yesterday. She’s a 
prima ballerina, and there’s nothing we 
can do about it.” 


The earthquake of 1948 brought great 
grief to Dursun’s family. Surai’s children 
were killed. Sona’s eleven-year-old daughter 
Zarema died under the ruins of a house. It 
was very hard to bear. The mountain slopes 
above the town were covered with a sad ring 
of cemeteries. 


“We must go on living, my children,” 
said Dursun, wiping her tears. “You are 
still young, there is a bright road ahead 
of you and much happiness. As for our grief, 
it is the grief of our whole city. With the 
years it will be forgotten.” 

The whole country, all the fraternal 
peoples of the Soviet Union helped to re- 
store Ashkhabad. The city was resurrected, 
built anew. And a fine opera house and a 
drama theatre rose from the ruins. 

“In a new building everything ought to 
be done in a new way,” someone had said 
at the republic’s Ministry of Culture. 

Sona thought it was a joke. But in Febru- 
ary of 1955 she was invited to talk to the 
Minister of Culture himself. 


A seene from ‘“‘Allan’s Family” by G. Mukhtarov. 
Bike—-Sona Muradova, Allan—Aman Kulmamedov 


“Aren’t you tired of being chairman of 
the theatre trade-union committee, Com- 
rade Muradova?” he said. “You’ve had. the 
job for fifteen years.” 

“No, I’m not. The group appointed me 
so I must do it.” 

“But you’ve been doing two jobs at the 
theatre for a long time now. We understand 
that you have also been acting in one of the 
plays as theatre director for the last two 
years. Well, now you are going to take the 
job in real life. It is the wish of all 
your colleagues.” 

In 1955, Surai, Sona and Nabat took 
part in a ten-day festival of Turkmenian 
literature and art in Moscow. At a public 
meeting held in honour of the Turkmenian 
writers and artists, when they arrived at 
Kazanskaya Station in Moscow, Sona Mu- 
tadova said: 

“My dear friends! Kinsmen! Russian 
brothers and sisters! Many years ago, you, 
our elder brothers, gave us access to a genuine 
people’s culture.... Now we have come 
to show you our national art, our creative 
work, and to convey the heartfelt gratitude 
of the whole Turkmenian people to Lenin’s 
Communist Party, which has brought us 
these bright joys.” 

During the festival the sisters performed 
with success at workers’ palaces of cul- 
ture and clubs, and at the Bolshoi Theatre. 

After the festival performances Sona Mu- 
radova was awarded the title of People’s 
Artiste of the U.S.S.R., and Surai Mura- 
dova was decorated with the Order of the 
Red Banner. 


On the day of my departure from Ashkha- 
bad I called to say good-bye to Grandma 
Dursun. That evening the whole family was 
with her. In accordance with tradition the 
mistress of the house occupied the seat of 
honour on the carpet-covered couch. On a 
little round table beside her stood a small 
china bowl of steaming green tea. In a large 
dish lay amber-violet bunches of grapes. 


Graceful dark-eyed Nabat was cutting 
a huge melon and handing the slices round. 


The children were playing in the adjoin- 
ing room. They kept running up to Grandma 
Dursun and asking her about something 
in the Turkmenian language. She stroked 
their dark heads fondly and sent them back 
to their room. 

Then she pointed in the direction of the 
children and said: “When the earthquake 
came and our little ones were killed, I com- 
forted my daughters and told them: ‘Don’t 
grieve, my children, you are still young and 
family happiness will come again.’ And it 
has, you. see. Now I have a whole host of 
grandchildren once more! Nabat has a daugh- 
ter Luba and a son Yusup, Sona has a daugh- 
ter called Evgenia. And our Surai has beat- 
en them all. She has four—Mesgen, Guldjen_ 
and the two little twins Maral and Bairam. 
They are only two years old.” 

There was much talk and joking and 
we exchanged memories of Moscow. And then 
the conversation turned again to the tragedy 
that happened in Errik-Kala. ~ 

Nabat sat on the couch and affection- 
oe put her arm round her mother’s shoul- 

ers: 

“Here’s the one whose fault it is that 
all of us have become  actresses—it’s our 
mother.” 

“Uncle Ashir too has his finger in it. 
He showed Mother the road to Ashkhabad 
and helped her to escape,” said Surai. 

Several other names were mentioned— 
teachers, producers, actors who had helped 
the sisters to master the art of the theatre. 

Grandma Dursun listened in silence, 
cutting small slices of melon. Then she looked 
round at us all, smoothed the grey locks 
at her temples and said in a calm levelled 
voice: 

“No, my children, it was not I, nor 
Ashir, nor the producers who gave us our 
new happy life.” 

Her tone put us on our guard. The old 
lady bent down to a bookcase, took a big 
book from one of the shelves and opened it 
at the first page: “This is who it was!” 

And she showed us a picture of Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin. 


Translated by Robert Daglish 
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Reflections on Prokofiev 


MoM. generation of musicians had the good 
fortune to see Sergei Prokofiey when 
he was at the height of his powers, to be 
present at the birth of his best works, to 
know him as a man. 

Composer, pianist and conductor, Pro- 
kofiev was not a teacher. He never liked 
teaching people “how to write music.” And 
yet there is hardly a single contemporary 
composer who has not in one way or another 
learned something new and useful from 
Prokofiev. 

I would like to dwell on some of the 
characteristics.of Sergei Prokofiey—musician 
and man—as I saw him and as | knew him. 


During my student days in the Moscow 
Conservatoire I made a keen study of Pro- 
kofiev’s Symphonie Classique, Tales of the 
Old Grandmother, Passing Moments, and 
his piano concertos. His music gripped me; 
I found its liveliness, its force and audacity 
and its originality irresistible. I was struck 
by the richness of its melody, by its dy- 
namic and at the same time plastic beauty. 
Each work of his made me marvel at the 
delightful innovations of which there were 
many in the form, content, harmony and 
methods of presentation. 

1 recall how overwhelmed I was by 
listening first at the rehearsals and then in 
the Grand Hall of the Conservatoire to his 
First Violin Concerto played by Joseph Szi- 
geti and accompanied by the Persimfans 
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orchestra.1 Notwithstanding the audacious 
innovatory nature of Prokofiev’s style, the 


work captivated the audience with its 
lyrical freshness, the brilliant, fairy-tale 
sparkle, by the sweeping temperament of 


the artist, confident of the correctness of 
his searching. This easy comprehensibility © 
of the complex originality of Prokofiev’s 
music can be explained first of all by 
the vast reserves of vitality and vigour 
contained in his pieces, and also by its 
indisputable link with classical music. Ni- 
kolai Myaskovsky, a demanding and exacting 
artist, a man restrained in his assessments 
of contemporary music, often told us, his 
pupils, about Prokofiev, adduced examples 
from his works and his way of writing. We 
never heard Myaskovsky indulge in any 
extravagant praise of Prokoliev, but, be- 
hind the studied restraint of this splendid 
musician, we felt sincere admiration for 
the composer who had opened new horizons 
in music. 

One can easily imagine how we felt one 
day—it was in 1933—when Myaskovsky 
told us that Prokofiev would be coming to 
the Conservatoire to acquaint nimself with 
the works of the student composers. 

Punctually at the appointed hour we saw 
the tall figure of Prokofiev ente: the direct- 
or’s office. He strode briskly, animatedly 


1 The Persimfans (First Symphonic 


Ensemble) which played without a conduct- 
or existed in Moscow from 1922 until 1932. 
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conversing with Myaskovsky, paying little 
attention to the watching eyes filled with 
curiosity and restrained emotion. Think 
cof it only—Sergei Prokofiev, the maestro, 
whose name to us was a!most a legend, 
would listen to our compositions! Without 
wasting a minute he started the audition. 
Among the works heard by him were pieces 
by Makarov-Rakitin, Biryukov, Golubev, Ma- 
karova, Khrennikov and my trio for violin, 
clarinet and piano. 


I find it hard to recall now what Proko- 
Tiev said to us after the audition. All I know 
is that his remarks were very helpful to us, 
pointed and well meant. He liked my trio 
and even asked me for the score which he 
wanted to send to France. I need hardly 
say that I was thrilled. Shortly afterwards 
the opportunity came my way to show 
him some of the sketches for my piano con- 
certo. He was somewhat taken aback when 
I told him about my intention to write a 
concerto, nor did he conceal his misgivings. 

“Writing a concerto is not a simple 
matter,” he said, “what is essential is that 
it should be well thought-out. I would ad- 
vise you to write down whatever comes to 
your mind without waiting for the whole 
thing to mature. Write the separate pas- 
sages, the interesting parts—not necessarily 
in succession—and then with these ‘pieces’ 
you can piece together the whole fabric.” 

Whenever I met him after this talk he 
always asked me about the concerto, what 
progress | was making, listened attentively 
and made subtle suggestions which gave 
me much food for thought. 

The first sketch of the second part drew 
a rather acid remark from him: “There is 
mo work for the pianist here but to catch 
lies.” (He had in mind the extremely sim- 
ple and facile presentation of the solo part). 

That was more than twenty years ago. 
I had many meetings with him during these 
‘years, showed him my compositions and 
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exchanged views with him on modern music. 
His approach was always forthright and 
pointed. Exacting where he himself was con- 
cerned, he was most demanding of others. 
He demanded from us that we should never 
repeat ourselves, should not borrow from 
others, that we be pathfinders and avoid the 
hackneyed. 

In Prokefiev this ceaseless striving for 
the new was combined with profound kuow- 
ledge of classical music and utmost respect 
for the aesthetic laws of the art of music. 

He was remarkable for his indefatigable 
development of expressive original and 
strictly individual style. Throughout his 
career Prokofiev succeeded in remaining true 


‘to himself, in creating moving and vivid 


works, new in content and in style. 

It is known, however, that together with 
successes there was also occasional hitterness 
of failure. It so happened that in his creative 
quest he strayed from the principles of real- 
istic art, giving priority to form to the 
detriment of content. But, naturally, the 
lapses cannot and do not detract from his 
important contribution to the development 
of Soviet music. 


I remember an article of his published in 
the Soviet press in 1937. It stressed the need 
to write music for the broad democratic pub- 
lic, but at the same time warned the com- 
posers against over-simplification, against 
writing down to audiences; Prokofiev said 
that such an approach would mean under- 
tating the intelligence of the audience, and 
would smack of insincerity. And music 


minus sincerity does not endure. 


The innovatory trend in his best works, 
especially those written after his return 
to Russia, fully harmonizes with the aims 
of demoeratice art. Service to his people, to 
humanity, this was what guided Prokofiev 
in the pswerful patriotic compositions such 
as the Alexander Nevsky cantata, the opera 
War and Peace, the oratorio On Guard for 
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Peace and the Fifth, the Sixth and the Sev- 
enth symphonies. 

The clearest idea of how Prokofiev saw 
his mission as a Soviet artist can be obtained 
from the compositions written during the 
Great Patriotic War, when our country was 
living through grim trials. A leading place 
among the numerous works he wrote during 
that period is held by War and Peace -and 
his heroic Fifth Symphony. 

I do not interfd 1o indulge here in an aes- 
thetic analysis of the vast legacy left to us 
by Prokofiev. The volume of work done by 
him would be more than enough for five 
composers. And yet Prokofiev was a long 
way from expressing all that he had wanted 
to express. His unfinished pieces are extneme- 
ly varied and interesting. And when one 
recalls that the music for the ballet The 
Stone Flower was written towards the end of 
his life, when he was already stricken with an 
illness that prevented him from working 
more than half an hour each day, then the 
tremendous sweep of his talent, the in- 
exhaustible sources of his music—so Russian 
in spirit and style, so refreshing and so 
unique becomes particularly evident. 


The music of The Slone Flower is a tor- 


rent of melodies, flowing from heart to 
heart, from the very well-springs of Russian 
song art. How wonderful. are the poetic 
circle-dances and the fiery Russian and Gipsy 
dances! What ardour and youthfulness fill 
the scenes devoted to the Queen of ihe Cop- 
per Mountain, to Danila and Katerina! How 
clear-cut, visual and expressive is the music- 
al image of the villain Severyan! And the 
music of this, his last ballet, like that of 
Romeo and Juliet and of Cindereila, will 
always be part of the go!den fund of Russian 
ballet music. 


As I have already said I met Sergei. Pro- 
kofiey many times over a period of twenty 
years. True, towards the end of his life, 
our meetings became less frequent—his ill- 
ness kept him in the country in his cottage 
at Nikolina Gora, about thirty miles from 
Moscow. I had the impression that in many 
respects there was a world of difference be- 
tween the Prokofiev that ! knew in the 
years immediately following his return from 
abroad and the Prokofiev of the last decade 
of his life. The fifteen years that he had lived 
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abroad left their mark on him. At first ay 
was curt, aloof and at times even supercilt- 
ous. Apart from a handful of old friends 
few had access to-him. And then some years 
later one could observe how the influence 
of the new environment wrought a gradual 
change in his attitude, how he began to be 
drawn to social interests, to the life of the 
people, to the work of the Composers’ Union. 
He became more jovial and was not avoiding 
people any more; his face was now lit up 
more and more with a good-natured smile. 

Himself the acme of punctuality, Pro- 
kofiey demanded the same punctuality from 
others. There were times when [ saw him 
goaded to fury by the careless atiitude of 
somebody in the Composers’ Union or of 
members of some committee to which he 
belonged when meetings did not begin prompt- 
ly at the appointed hour. He would sit 
fuming for ten minutes and then, after de- 
livering himself of an angry protest, would 
demonstratively depart. 


A few of his summers he spent in the 
Composers’ Guest House near Ivanovo, 
the big textile centre north-east of Mos- 
cow. Gliere, Shostakovich, Kabaievsky, 
Muradeii, Shaporin and other composers 
were also vacationing there with their fam- 
ilies. Myaskovsky, too, spent a stimmer in 
the Ivanovo Guest House. Prokofiev wrote 
vith clock-work regularity. Every morning 
he set out for the nearby village where the 
Guest House had arranged quarters for 
the composers to do their work. It was there, 
in a modest cottage at {he end of the village, 
that he wrote his Fifth Symphony, Eighth 
Piano Sonata and the cycle of piano pieces 
for his Cinderella ballet. Here, from time to 
time, came the composers residing in the 
Guest House to hear his new works. 

He took his leisure every bit as seriously 
as he did his work. Rain or shine, he never 
missed his daily walk in the woods. Fre- 
quently he was joined by colleagues and it 
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was then that we were able to appreciate 
in full measure the wit and humour of Pro- 
kofievy the conversationalist, his warmth and 
cordiality, his love cf nature and the Rus- 
sian country-side. 

He joined whole-heartedly our volley-ball 
contesis. 


It should be said that the matches played 
at the Ivanovo Guest House in those days were 
something more than mere recreation—they 
were keenly contested games between picked 
teams in which the players, irrespective 
of musical renown, were praised or criti- 
cised for their prowess, or lack of it, with 
the ball. Thus it was that the fifteen-year- 
old Lyonya, a modest village lad, our star 
player.whom we nicknamed “sharp-shooter” 
for easily lobbing the ball over the net and 
notching up point after point enjoyed far 
greater prestige at the game than did the 
portly and heavy Shaporin or the short 
sighted and unpractised Prokofiev. 

As a story-teller Prokofiev was peerless. 
His remarkable sense of humour was leav- 
ened with a delicate irony (features fully 
manifested in his music). 


I recall the story he told us about his 
first meeting with Sir Henry Wood. In tke 
spring of 1944 VOKS (U.S.S.R. Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries) 
held a féte on the occasion of Sir Henry’s 
seventieth birthday. Many musicians were 
present and a paper was read on the life and 
work of the veteran conductor. Prokofiev 
followed with a brief speech spiced with 
humour and laconic characterization of Sir 
Henry. One of ihe episodes has stuck in my 
mind. 

Prokofiev was on his way to London for 
a series of concerts. He had no idea whether 
he would be met or where to go from the 
station. When the train drew up at the 
platform he stepped out of the compart- 
ment and headed for the information desk. 


“Suddenly,” Prokofiev related, “I saw a 


respectable gentleman striding along the 
platform with, of all things, the score of my 
First Piano Concerto dangling from his 
breast. The gentleman was Sir Henry 
Wood.” ; 

Prokofiev was the mortal enemy of the 
drab, the smooth, the refinedly sentimental 
sugar-cake beauty. He demanded from art 
boldness of thought, inspiration, and in- 
dependence in resolving artistic tasks. 
No matter what genre he chose he was al- 
ways true to himself and, at the same time, 
most exacting in taking into account the pe- 
culiarities of the genre and the demands of 
his listeners. Perhaps the best proof of the 
multiformity of his work lies in his compo- 
sitions for children. I have in mind his 
unique symphonic fairy-tale Peter and the 
Wolj, a work sparkling with wit, rich in 
melody and which holds the attention of 
adults as well as children. Then there is his 
delightful and magic ballet Cinderella, the 
poetic cycle of children’s music for piano, 
his symphonic piece A Summer’s Day, The 
Ugly Duckling, Tales of the Old Grand- 
mother and the Winter Camp-Fire suite. 


Do these works “get” to the children? Of 
course they do. Look at their popularity 
with our children and with children all 
over the world. 


Is Prokofiev true to himself here? Abso- 
lutely and, moreover, without any compro- 


mises to the demands he made on himself. 

For me the secret of the fascination and 
charm of the Prokofiev music is a subject 
of never-ending study. His musical portray- 
als are an amazingly natural amalgamation 
of the courageous diatonic with the rich 
chromatic, and the audacious and unexpect- 
ed modulations. 

His music is permeated with the free and 


expressive plasticity of the Russian folk- 
song. I recall the vivid and clearly-defined 
themes of his monumental Alexander Nev- 
sky, lyrical Zdravitsa, Romeo and Juliet, 
the tender lJullaby in his On Guard for Peace 
oratorio, the unusually bold and finely 
moulded leit-motif of the Stone Flower. 


The cream of Prokofiev’s work, inmy view, 
is his poetic Seventh Symphony, written in the 
summer of 1952. Listening to this sparkling, 
scintillating work, bubbling with the efferves- 
cence of youth, it is hard to believe that it - 
was written by a man stricken with mortal 
illness, 

Right from the very beginning ‘the 
Seventh Symphony is a riot of song — every- 
thing in it breathes life, youthful ardour 
and vigour. The flow of captivating melody 
fascinates the listener, impelling him to 
follow with unflagging attention the un- 
folding of the rich musical narration. While 
in the first and third movements the cadenc- 
es of enchanting Russian song reign supreme, 
the second and fourth movements are de- 
lightful expressions of the rhythm of the 
dance, in the second movement Proko- 
fiev has given us yet another example of the 
poetic Russian waltz in the splendid tradition 
of the symphonic waltzes of Glinka, Chaikov- 
sky and Glazunov. He had the rare gift for 
melody, and an uncanny capacity for creating 
plastic and expressive musical images — 
uniquely original and, withal, long lingering 


- in one’s memory. 


The Seventh Symphony reaffirms the 
appraisal of Prokofiev as one of the outstand- 
ing modern masters of melody — that key- 
stone of the art of music. 

It is my conviction that the memory 
of this great maestro and ardent patriot 
will live on for ever. 


Sergei EISENSTEIN 


A Few Remarks About My Drawings 


These notes and the accompanying sketches were made by Soviet cinema 
producer Sergei Eisenstein (1698-1948), when he was working on his scenario 
for Ivan Grozny. Neither the notes nor the sketches were published at the time. 

We give here-some of these notes and only a small part of the sketches 


(they come to about 700 pieces in all). 


The notes in full are included in the Mosfilm collection that will be 
put out by the Art Publishing House in 1958. 


he artist observes his fellow-men in 

their various activities and interrela- 
tions before committing them to paper. 
Otherwise his efforts are doomed to failure. 

I see them constantly—these people of 
our surroundings. 

I can draw them blindfold almost—so 
tangible are the visions. 

It may take two or three years before they 
confront the camera-eye. 

I try to jot down what is most essential 
now. 
Thus the sketches appear. 

They are not script illustrations. 

Nor are they ornamental drawings. 

They are more likely the artist’s first 
impressions of a scene which will subsequently 
be copied and included in the screen script. 

Sometimes, they are veiled depictions 
of the future characters, timid attempts at 
this early stage to show their conduct. 

Sometimes, they reflect in condensed 
form the emotion the scene is to call forth. 

More often than otherwise they are mere 
quests, endless shiftings of scenes, the order 
of passages and cues within a scene. 

Sometimes, they will seemingly have 
nothing in common with the forthcoming 
scene. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, they sud- 
denly spring to life after a lapse of two years. 

Sometimes, they, together with a heap 
of drawings, are never turned to account; 
the working script has no use for them. 
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Sometimes, the more fortunate ones, 
however, go to form the root from which the 
rigid scenery conceptions frequently take 
growth. 

Sometimes, these early sketches bear in- 
fluence on make-up and costume details. 

Sometimes, they help to create future 
images. 

Sometimes, the sketches prompt the actor 
his movements and gestures. 

The sketches are incomplete and tran- 
sient; only their author can make head or 
tail of them. 

Good examples in this connection are 
three sketches of Ivan in the repentance 
scene in front of the fresco of Doomsday; 
they are picked at random from hundreds 
of them. 


Part and parcel of the visual and dra- 
matic process, these drawings will perhaps 
enable the reader too to grasp the author’s 
intentions, though they are as yet committed 
to paper only. 

It is with this sole object in view that 
these sketches, imperfect though they are, 
are now published. ~ 


Together with their counterparts, about 
two thousands of which still remain in their 
filing cases, they beg the reader to be lenient. 
Mere optical stenographic records, they do 
not claim more praise than they deserve. 


Alma-Ata, October, 1943 


Tsar Ivan’s repentance scene 


Tsar Ivan’s repentance 
seene (variation) 


Tsar Ivan during his Novgorod campaign 
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Death of Elena Glinskaya 
(Tsar Ivan’s mother) 


Tsar Ivan engrossed in thought 


Before the battle of Kazan 


SI 


A fresco detail 


The Battle of Kazan. 
Tsar Ivan and Prince Kurbsky 


Sergei BARUZDIN 


Union of Writers of the R.S.F.S.R. 


Sergei BARUZDIN writes for children. He is thirty-one now and 
he is in his last year at the Gorky Literary Institute where he studies 
by correspondence. He began to write in 1950; among the stories and 
verses he wrote are Who Has Built This House, Ravi and Shashi, 
About How Snezhok Found Himself in India, Tale About the Tramcar 
and others. 

Sergei Baruzdin is Executive Secretary of the Organizational Com- 
mitte of the R.S.F.S.R. Writers’ Union. 


t the end of 1956 the Union of Writers of the U.S.S.R. passed a decision to 

create a union of writers of the Russian Federation. About sixty writers of Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, the Autonomous republics and regions of the R.S.F.S.R. made up 
the organizational committee of this Union. Among them were Mikhail Sholokhov, 
Konstantin Fedin, Valentin Katayev, Alexander Tvardovsky, the Tatar writer Gumer 
Bashirov, the Bashkir poet Mustai Karim and his friend from distant Daghestan, 
Rasul Gamzatov, the Ossetian poet Maxim Tsagarayev, the Buryat-Mongolian 
playwright Namzhil Baldano, the venerable Russian prose writer Fyodor Gladkov 
and many other men of letters. The well-known Soviet writer, Leonid Sobolev, was 
elected chairman of the organizational committee. 

What are the aims and tasks of the new Union? 

Independent writers’ organizations have long existed in each of the national 
republics of the Soviet Union. They not oniy unite the writers of the republic but 
also have their own publishing houses, journals and newspapers, large monetary 
funds, etc. 

Only the Russian Federation did not have its own writers’ organization, al- 
though at least half of all the literary people of the country live and work on its ter- 
ritory. Such large writers’ organizations as those of Moscow, Leningrad, Rostov, 
Novosibirsk and Sverdlovsk play a very important part on the literary scene. In 
addition to veteran writers these cities have large reserves of literary youth. Over ~ 
thirty large independent literary societies of young writers funciion in regions of 
Russia where there are no branches of the Writers’ Union. They need constant as- 
sistance and support in their creative work. It is therefore natural that the question 
of creating a Union of Writers of the R.S.F.S.R. was brought up ever more frequent- 
ly in recent years at writers’ meetings and in the press. At a meeting of writers 
held at the Central Committee of the CPSU last spring Nikita Sergeyevich Khrush- 
chov said: “It is not normal that the writers of the Russian Federation have no 
union, while there are writers’ unions in the other Union republics. The Moscow 
branch of the Writers’ Union cannot, of course, represent all the writers of the 
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R.S.F.S.R. And it should be remembered that the Russian Federation is a velun 
tary alliance of many nationalities. Besides territories and regions, it contains 14 
Autonomous republics, 7 Autonomous regions and 10 national areas. 

“The creation of 4 writers’ union of the R.S.F.S.R. will be one of the impor- 
tant measures that are being effected by the Central Committee of the Party and the 
Soviet Government for the further extension of the rights of the Union republics and 
for enhancing the role of the Russian Federation.” 


The chief task of the organizational committee of the Union of Writers of the 
R.S.F.S.R. is to prepare for the first congress of writers of this republic, which is 
to be convened during the second half of 1958, at which time the board of the new 
union will be elected. 

At the same time the organizational committee has been carrying on additional 
important work. The organizational committee has set itself the task of reaching 
every writer, young and old, of helping him in his work, in the books he is pre- 
paring for publication. Of no less importance is the concern for the conditions in 
which the writers of territories and regions of the Russian Federation live. Teams 
of the organizational committee have already visited Novosibirsk, Cherkessk, Makhach- 
kala, Leningrad, Barnaul, Maikop, Omsk, Irkutsk, Sochi, Voronezh, Gorky, Ulan 
Ude, Kazan and many other cities of the R.S.F.S.R. The organization of a large 
creative get-together of Siberian writers has made it possible to discover new talents 
and discuss their manuscripts. For instance, Anatoli Ivanov, a young writer of Novo- 
sibirsk, has written an interesting novel The Creeping Plant. After it was discussed 
at the get-together the editors of the journal Sibirsziye Ogni (Siberian Lights) express- 
ed their desire to publish it. The trip of a group of Moscow writers to Altai Terri- 
tory helped to acquaint the public with the work of several Altai poets. Another 
group of Moscow writers and critics accomplished a great deal of important work 
in Daghestan, a mountainous republic in the Caucasus, where national prose is suc- 
cessfully coming into being. Numerous interesting prose manuscripts were discussed. 

The southern town of Sochi is famous for its sanatoria and beaches, but it also 
has quite a number of talented young writers. Incidentally, there functions a liter- 
ary society, which has been named after the author of How the Steel Was Tempered, 
Nikolai Ostrovsky, who spent in Sochi the last years of his life. . 

Of no less value were the visits to Moscow by writers from Adygei, Karachai 
and Cherkess Autonomous region, and by poets from the towns of Gorky 
and Kirov. They, too, score many new books. One promising young poet is Alexan- 
der Lyukin, an ordinary young worker employed at a Gorky factory. He has written 
some very fine verse and prospects for his career as a poet seem bright. A gathering 
held in Leningrad, at which there was earnest discussion about writing, will long 
be remembered by many young authors of the Russian Federation. Young writers 
from Khabarovsk and Yaroslavl, from Bryansk, Sverdlovsk, Chita, Rostov, Mos- 
cow and other Russian towns assembled in this beautiful Russian city. They 
spent over ten days taking part in a seminar on prose, analyzing the merits and short- 
comings of their works. Eminent writers guided the work of the seminar, amoung 


them Vera Panova, Leonid Sobolev, Gavriil Troyepolsky, Mikhail Slonimsky and 
Daniil Granin. 
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Almost simultaneously a meeting of young poets took place in Moscow, at which 
the works of poets from Vladivostok, Tula, Yaroslavl, Chelyabinsk, Stalingrad, and 
Kazan were discussed. 

But all of this is only the beginning. Other literary gatherings will be held with 
writers from Siberia, Voronezh region, Southern Russia and the Far East. 

A large number of literary and art magazines and numerous other publications 
are issued in the Russian Federation. Among them are such old-timers as Sibirskiye 
Ogni (Siberian Lights), Dalni Vostok (The Far East), Oktyabr (October), Na Rubezhe 
(At the Boundary), and such new journals as Neva, Moskva, Don, Podyom (The 
Advance). Their merits will be discussed in the summer of 1958 at a special plenary 
meeting of the organizational committee. 

In 1958 the Union of the R.S.F.S.R. Writers will have its own publishing house, 
called Sovremennik (The Contemporary) and the writers’ newspaper Literatura i 
zhizn (Literature and Life). 

All of these undertakings will bear fruit if all the writers of the Federation, and 
especially the youth, are drawn into the work of the new Union. The young writers 
constitute the future of Soviet literature and are an earnest of its further development 
and successes. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Anatoli BOCHAROV was born in 1922 in 
Tula. He is a literary critic and a Candidate 
of Philology. His principal works deal with 
Soviet poetry. Among them are Mikhail Isa- 
kovsky, Soviet Choral Songs and many arti- 
cles published in various newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

At present Anatoli Bocharov is Assistant 
Editor-in-Chief of the magazine Soviet Union 
and a lecturer at the faculty of journalism at 
Moscow University. 


Yuri KHALAMINSKY, art critic, was 
born in 1928 in Kiev. He is a graduate of 
Moscow University. To his pen belong 
the essays on battle paintings of Franz Rubo, 
Soviet graphic artists Victor Koretsky, Victor 
Ivanov, Dementi Shmarinov and some others, 
as well as a number of articles on different 
art problems. 

In connection with the forthcoming 40th 
anniversary of the Soviet Army our editorial 
office has asked Yuri Khalaminsky to tell 
our readers how the life and history of the 
Soviet Army is reflected in the works of our 
artists, 


Inna BERNSTEIN was born in 1919 in 
Moscow. She received her education at the 
University of Tashkent, department of phi- 
lology. Now she is a Candidate of Philology 
and a research worker at the Institute of 
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World Literature. She has written many ar- 
ticles about Pujmanova, Rezaé, Svatopluk 
and about contemporary Czechoslovak novel. 


Nikolai SMIRNOV-SOKOLSKY, the Mer- 
ited Artiste of the R.S.F.S.R., is one of the 
first Soviet variety perjormers. For forty years 
Smirnov-Sokolsky has been appearing on the 
stage with his feuilletons reflecting poititical, 
social and cultural events of the day; he is 
not only the performer but also the author 
of these feuilletons. Smirnov-Sokolsky is one 
of the most prominent collectors of rare books. 
His private library contains about 15,000 books. 


Born in 1910, the village of Kovaleuski in 
the Kuban area, Ivan GORELOV has been 
writing for over twenty years. He spent the whole 
of the Patriotic War at the front. 

Ajter graduating from a pedagogical insti- 
tute he began writing short features about the 
miners of the Donbas. In 1938 these came out as 
a book. They were followed by the story Podtyol- 
kov and Krivoshlykov, about the Communists 
who gave their lives for the establishment of 
Soviet power on the Don. Gorelov is fond of 
writing humorous stories, which have been col- 
lected under the titles Coruflowers, A Family 
Secret, ard Humorous Stories. 

At the same time he continues his publicistic 
work with articles of the kind which we publish 
in this issue. 
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Read “Let the Blood of Man not Flow...” by the Ukrainian writer Mikhail 
Stelmakh in “Soviet Literature” Nos. 2 and 3 for 1958. 


fenestra PENT eT 
“Soviet Literature’ No. 4 is a children’s number. Do not miss if. 


“I Follow the Meridian” by Nikolai Mikhailov, a description of what is fo 
be seen travelling from the North to the South Pole, will appear in “Soviet 
Literature” No. 5. 
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“Soviet Literature” Nos. 5 and 6 will contain “Under One Roof”, a novel 
about the contemporary Estonian village by Hans Leberecht. 
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“Soviet Literature” No. 6 will also contain an autobiographical story “The 
Enchanted Desna” by the Soviet film director Alexander Dovzhenko. 
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